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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON FASHION. 


** Born of nothing, begot of nothing.” 


‘* His garment neither was of silk nor say, 

But painted plumes in goodly order dight, 

Like as the sun-burnt Indians do array 

Their tawny bodies in their proudest 
plight : 

As those same plumes, so seem’d he vain 
and light, 

That by his gait might easily appear ; 

For still he far’d as dancing in delight, 

And in his hands a windy tan did bear, 

That in the idle air he mov'd still here and 
there.” 


FasHion is an odd jumble of con- 
tradictions, of sympathies and anti- 
pathies. It exists only by its being 
participated among a certain number 
of persons, and its esscice is destroy- 
ed by being communicated to a great- 
er number. It is a continual strug- 
gle between ‘‘ the great vulgar and 
the small,” to get the start of or keep 
up with each other in the race of ap- 
pearances, by an adoption on the part 
of the one of such external and tan- 
tastic symbols as strike the attention 
and excite the envy or admiration of 
the beholder, which are no sooner 
made known and exposed to public 
view for this purpose, than they are 
successfully copied by the multitude, 
the slavish herd of imitators, who do 
not wish to be behind-hand with their 
betters in outward show and preten- 
sions, and which then sink, without 
any farther notice, into disrepute and 
contempt. ‘Thus fashion lives only 
in a perpetual round of giddy innova- 
tion and restless vanity. ‘To be old 
fashioned is the greatest crime a coat 
or a hat can be guilty of. ‘I'o look 
like nobody else is a sufficiently mor- 
ttying reflection ; to be in danger of 


being mistaken for one of the rabble. 


is worse. Fashion constantly begins 
and ends in the two things it abhors 
most, singularity and vulgarity. It 
is the perpetual setting up and dis- 
owning a certain standard of’ taste, 
elegance, and refinement, which has 
no other foundation or authority than 
that it is the prevailing distinction of 
the moment, which was yesterday ri- 
diculous from its being new, and to- 
morrow will be odious trom its being 
common. It is one of the most slight 
and insignificant of all things. It can- 
not be lasting, for it depends on the 
constant change and shifting of its 
own harlequin disguises; it cannot 
be sterling, for, if it were, it could 
not depend on the breath of caprice ; 
it must be superficial, to produce 
its immediate effect on the gaping 
crowd ; and frivolous, to admit of’ its 
being assumed at pleasure by the 
numbers of those who affect, by being 
in the fashion, to be distinguished 
from the rest of the world. It is not 
any thing in itself, nor the sign of 
any thing but the folly and vanity of 
those who rely upon it as their great- 
est pride and ornament. It takes the 
firmest hold of the most flimsy and 
narrow minds, of those whose empti- 
ness conceives of nothing excelent 
but what is thought so by others, and 
whose self-conceit makes them willing 
to confine the opinion o¢ all excellence 
to themselves and those like them. 
"Phat which is true or heautifulin itself, 
is not the less so for standing alone. 
That which is good for any thing, is 
the better for being more widely dif 
fused. But fashion is the abortive 
issue of vain ostentation and exclusive 
egotism: it is haughty, trifling, af- 
tected, servile, despotic, mean, and 
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ambitious, precise and fantastical, all 
in a breath—tied to no rule, and 
bound to conform to every whim of 
the minute. “ The fashion of an 
hour old mocks the wearer.” It is 
a sublimated essence of levity, ca- 
price, vanity, extravagance, i eness, 
and selfishness. It thinks of nothing 
but not being contaminated by vulgar 
use, and winds and doubles like a 
hare, and betakes itself to the most 
paltry shifts to avoid being overtaken 
by the common hunt that are always 
in full chase after it. It contrives to 
keep up its fastidious pretensions, not 
by the difficulty of the attainment, 
but by the rapidity and evanescent 
nature of the changes. It is « sort.of 
conventional badge, or understood 
passport into select circles, which 
must still be varying (like the water- 
mark in bank-notes) not to be coun- 
terteited by those without the pale of 
fishionable society ; for to make the 
test of admission to all the privileges 
of that refined and volatile atmosphere 
depend on any real merit or extraor- 
dinary accomplishment, would exclude 
too many of the pert, the dull, the 
ignorant, too many shallow, upstart, 
and selt-admiring pretenders, to ena- 
ble the few that passed muster to 
keep one another in any tolerable 
countenance. If it were the fashion, 
tor instance, to be distinguished for 
Virtue, it would be difficult to set or 
follow the example; but then this 
would confine the pretension to a 
small number, (not the most fashion- 
able part of the community,) and 
would carry a very singular air with 
it. Or if excellence in any art or 
science were made the standard of 
fashion, this would also effectually 
prevent vulgar imitation, but then it 
would equally fashionable im- 
pertinence. There would be an ob. 
secure circle of virt2 as well as virtue, 
drawn within the established circle of 
fashion, « little province of amighty em- 
pire ;—the example of honesty would 
spread slowly, and learning would still 
have to boast a respectable minority. 
But of what use would such uncourt- 
ly and out-of-the-way accomplish- 
ments be to the great and noble, the 
rich and the fair, without any of the 
eclat, the noise and nonsense which 
belong to that which is followed and 
admired by all the world alike? The 
real and solid will never do for the 
current coin, the cemmen wear and 


[Sept. 
tear of foppery and fashion. It must 
be the meretricious, the showy, the 
outwardly fine, and intrinsically worth. 
less—that which lies within the reach 
of the most indolent affectation, that 
which can be put on or offat the sug. 
gestion of the most wilful caprice, 
and for which, through all its fluctua. 
tions, no mortal reason can be given, 
but that it is the newest absurdity in 
vogue! The shape of a heatd-dress, 
whether flat or piled (curl on curl) 
several stories high by the help of pins 
and pomatum, the size of a pair of 
peste buckles, the quantity of gold- 

ace on an embroidered waistcoat, the 
mode of taking-a pinch of snuff’ or of 
pulling out a pocket handkerchict, the 
lisping and affected pronunciation of 
certain words, the saying Me’m for 
Madam, Lord Foppington’s Tam and 
*Paun honour, with a regular set of vi- 
siting phrases and insipid sentiments 
ready sorted for the day, were what 
formerly distinguished the mob of 
fine gentlemen and ladies from the 
mob of their inferiors. ‘These marks 
and appendages of gentility had their 
day, and were then discarded for o- 
thers equally peremptory and unequi- 
vocal, But in all this chopping and 
changing, it is generally one folly that 
drives out another ; one trifle that by 
its specific levity acquires a moment- 
ary and surprising ascendancy over 
the last. “There is no striking de- 
formity of appearance or behaviour 
that has not been made “ the sign of 
an inward and invisible grace.” Ac- 
cidental imperfections are laid hold of 

*to hide real defects. Paint, patches, 
and powder, were at one time synony- 
mous with health, cleanliness, and 
beauty. Obscenity, irreligion, small 
oaths, tippling, gaming, effeminacy in 
the one sex and Amazon airs in the 
other, any thing is the fashion, while 
it lasts. In the reign of Charles II. 
the profession and practice of every 
species of extravagance and debauch- 

7 were looked upon as the indispen- 

sable marks of an accomplished cava- 
lier. Since that period the court has re- 
formed, and has had rather a rustic air. 

Our belles formerly overloaded them- 
selves with dress: of late years, they 
have affected to go almest naked,— 
“and are, when unadorned, adorned 
the most.” The women having left 
of stays, the men have taken to wear 
them, if we are to believe the authen- 

tic Memoirs of the Fudge Family. 
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The Niobe head is at present buried 
in the poke bonnet, and the French 
milliners and marchands des modes 
have proved themscives an overmatch 
for the Greek sculptors, in matters of 
taste and costume. 

A very striking change has, how- 
ever, taken place in dress of late years, 
and some progress has been made in 
taste and elegance, from the very cir- 
cumstanece, that, as fashion has ex- 
tended its empire in that direction, it 
has lost its power. While fashion in 
dress included what was costly, it wes 
confined to the wealthier classes: even 
this was an encroachment on the pri- 
vileges of rank and birth, which for a 
long time were the only things that 
commanded or pretended to command 
respect, and we find Shakespear com- 
plaining that ‘‘ the city madam bears 
the cost of princes on unworthy shoul- 
ders ;’ but, when the appearing in 
the top of the mode no longer de- 
pended on: the power of purchasing 
certain expensive articles of dress, or 
on the right of wearing them, the rest 
was so obvious and easy, that any one 
who chose might cut as coxcombical 
2 figure as the best. It became a mat- 
ter of mere affectation on the one 
side, and gradually ceased to be made 
a matter of aristocratic assumption on 
the other. ‘‘ In the grand carnival of 
this our age,” among other changes 
this is not the least remarkable, that 
the monstrous pretensions to distinc- 
tion in dress have dwindled away by 
tacit consent, and the simplest and 
most graceful have been in the same 
request with all classes. In this re- 
spect, as well as some others, “ the 
age is grown so picked, the peasant’s 
toe comes so near the courtier’s heel, 
it galls his kibe ;” a lord is hardly to 
be distinguished in the street from an 
attorney’s clerk ; and a plume of fva- 
thers is no longer mistaken for the 
highest distinction in the land! The 
ideas of natural equality and the Man- 
chester steam-engines together have, 
like a double battery, levelled the 
high towers and artificial structures of 
fashion in dress, and a white muslin 
gown is now the common costume of 
the mistress and the maid, instead of 
their wearing, as heretofore, rich silks 
and satins or coarse linsey-wolsey. It 
would be ridiculous (on a similar 
principle) for the courtier to take the 
wall of the citizen, without loving a 
sword by his side to maintain his right 
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of precedence ; and, from the stricter 
notions that have prevailed of a man’s 
personal merit and identity, a cane 
dangling from his arm is the greatest 
extension of his figure that can be al« 
lowed to the modern petit-muaitre. 
What shews the worthlessness of 
mere fashion is, to see how easily this 
vain and boasted distinction is assum= 
ed, when the restraints of decency or 
circumstances are once removed, by 
the most uninformed and commonest 
of the people. I know an undertaker 
that is the greatest prig in the streets 
of London, and an Aldermanbury 
haberdasher, that has the most mili- 
tary strut of any lounger in Bond 
Street or St James's. We may, at 
any time, raise a regiment of’ fops 
from the same number of’ fools, whe 
have vanity enough to be intoxicated 
with the smartnessof their appearance, 
and not sense enough to be ashamed 
of themselves. Every one remembers 
the story in Peregrine Pickle, of the 
strolling gipsy that he picked up in 
spite, had well scoured, and intro- 
duced her into genteel company, 
where she met with great applause, 
till she got- into a passion by seeing a 
fine lady cheat at cards, rapt out a 
volley of oaths, and let nature get the 
better of art. Dress is the great se- 
cret of address. Clothes and confi- 
dence will set any body up in the 
trade of modish accomplishment. 
Look at the two classes of well-dres- 
sed females whom we sce at thé play- 
house, in the boxes. Both are equal 
ly dressed in the height of’ the fashion, 
both are rouged, and wear their neck 
and arms bare,—both have the same 
conscious, haughty, theatrical air ;— 
the same toss ot the head, the same 
stoop in the shoulders, with all the 
grace that arises from a perfect free- 
dom from embarrassment, and all the 
fascination that arises from a syste- 
matic disdain of formel prudery,—the 
same pretence and jargon of fashion« 
able conversation,—the same mimicry 
of tones and phrases,—the same 
* lisping, and ambling, and painting, 
and nicknaming of Heaven's 
tures ;”—the same every thing but 
real propriety of behaviour, and real 
refinement of sentiment. In all the 
externals, they are as like as the retlee- 
tion in the looking-glass. The only 
difference between the woman of fa- 
shionand the woman of’ pleasure is, 
that the one is what the other only 
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seems to be; and yet, the victims of 
diveipation who thus rival and almost 
outshine women of the first quality 
in all the blaze, and pride, and glitter 
ot shew and fashion, are, in general, 
no better than a set of raw, uneducat- 
ed, inexperienced country girls, or 
awkward coarse-tisted servant maids, 
who require no other apprenticeship 
or qualitication to be on a level with 
persons of the highest distinction in 
society, in all the brilliancy and ele- 
gance of outward appearance, than 
that they have forfeited its common 
privileges, and every title to respect 
in reality. The truth is, that real vir- 
tue, beauty, or understanding, are the 
same, whether “ in a high or low de- 
gree ;” and the airs and graces of pre- 
tended superiority over these which 
the highest classes yive themselves, 
trom mere frivolous and external ac- 
complishiments, are easily imitated, 
with provoking success, by the low- 
est,—whenever they dare. 

‘he two nearest things in the world 
are gentility and vulgarity— 


** And thin partitions do their bounds 
divide.” 


Where there is much affectation of 
the one, we may be always sure of 
meeting with a double share of the 
other. ‘Those who are conscious to 
themselves of any real superiority or 
refinement, are not 
of the adventitious marks of it. Miss 
Burney’s novels all turn upon this 
slender distinction. It is the only 
thing that can be said against them. 
It is hard to say which she has mede 
out to be the worst; low people al- 
ways aping gentility, or people in bigh 
always avoiding vulgarity. Mr 
Smith and the Brangtons were ever- 
lastingly trying to do as their fashion- 
able acquaintances did, and these a- 
sain were always ondeavouring not 
todo and say what Mr Smith and 
the Brangtons did or said. What an 
instructive game at cross purposes ! 
* ings are naturally lovers of low 
company,’ secording to the observa- 
tion of Mr Burke ; because their rank 
cannot be cailed into question by it, 
and they can only hope to find, in the 
opposite extreme of natural and ar. 
tificial inequality, any thing to con- 
firm them in the belief, that their 
personal pretensions at all answer to 
the ostensible superiority to which 
they are raised. By associating only 
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with the worst and weakest, they per- 
suade themselves that they are the 


best and wisest of mankind. 
Ww. H. 


MR NAPIER ON THE SCOPE AND IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WRITINGS OF BACON. 


In the Report of the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in- 
serted in our Number for May, we 
gave a short view of the substance of 
t! is valuable paper. As it has since 
been printed in the eighth volume ot 
the ‘T'ransactions of this learned body, 
we have now an opportunity of pre- 
senting our readers with some more, 
copious speeimens. 

It has, we know, been objected by 
those who form in other respects the 
highest estimate of this essay, that it 
has rated the merits of Bacon higher 
than those of any individual can just- 
ly be rated. It is urged, that all the 
great revolutions in the history ot 
science depend upon general causes, 
which would have acted, although the 
individuals who have actually taken 
the lead in them had never existed. 
Although there had never been a Ba- 
con, a Boyle, or a Newton, the expe- 
rimental philosophy, it is said, would 
have been carried on with equal zeal 
and suecess. We are fully disposed 
to coincide with this train of reasou- 
ing, so fur as it goes merely to assert, 
that the revolutions of science depend 
upon general causes, and that the most 
splendid discoveries of any individual! 
were prepared by the state of the 
world, and by the previous train of 
philosophical inquiry. trace the 
secret sources from which these revo- 
luticns arose, forms, no doubt, a very 
curious and interesting inquiry. But 
we conceive the principle not to be 
justly applied, when it is made to de- 
preciate the glory of those master- 
minds which have taken the lead in 
these high intellectual processes. 
Thus, although the Reformation was 
prepared and rendered certain by the 
whole complexion and character of 
the times, yet we do not the less regard 
Luther as its author, and admire the 
independence, energy, and intrepidity 
with which he achievedit. The doc 
trine, even, that these t revolu- 
tions would have taken place, although 
the incividuals who took the most 
conspicuous part in them had never, 
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existed, must be understood under 
certainmodifications. Nature in every 
age produces minds of the first order, 
who are capable of effecting those 
great changes of which she has pre- 
pared the seeds; but she produces 
them in small numbers only ; and it’ 
in any particular age, we suppose these 
intellectual heads of the species to be 
struck off, it does not certainly follow 
that there would remain powers suf- 
ficient to accomplish those tasks, for 
which they seem to have been special- 
ly destined. 

The comprehensive views which 

Mr Napier has displayed in the course 
of this essay, leave no doubt that such 
speculations as these were familiar to 
his mind; but to illustrate them did 
not enter into his present plan, nor, 
indeed, could they properly find a place 
ina detached essay, written to ineet 
some particular views under which 
the subject had been consiiered. 
These bore entirely upon the histori- 
cal question, what place Bacon, as an 
individual, had in that radical im- 
provement as to the objects and plan 
of philosophy, by which the age that 
immediately followed him was distin- 
guished. If the principles of the ex- 
—— philosophy were first il- 
ustrated by Bacon, when they had 
been unperceived by his predecessors, 
and were rejected by his contempora- 
ries ; if the greatest of those who first 
distinguished themselves in this ca- 
reer, owned Bacon as their master, 
and professed to tread in the path 
which he had pointed out, it cannot 
then be doubted that Bacon, in the 
reformation of philosophy, held a 
place as distinguished as Luther in 
the reformation of religion. Upon 
this interesting question Mr Napier 
has brought to bear a greater depth 
and extent of research than any for- 
mer writer; and he has established 
the influence of Bacon in general 
points to an extent which was not 
even suspected ‘by the most ardent 
and enlightened of his former admir- 
ers. 
_ The following view of the forma- 
tion of the Royal Society, and of Ba- 
con’s connection with it, will afford 
an important illustration of the man- 
ner in which the subject has been 
treated by Mr Napier. 


““ That New Philosophy, which had al- 
realy produced so much embarrassment 
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among the followers of Aristotle, had al 

ready also led to the formation of a Phi- 
losophical Society, destined, at no distant 
day, to realize, in some sort, one of Bacon's 
favourite projects. In his letter to King 
James, written on the publication of the 
Novum Organum, he states, that his chief 
object in publishing the work, before com- 
pleting it according to his original plan, 
was, to try to procure help towards com- 
piling an * Experimental History of Na- 
ture.” He more than once alludes, in the 
work itself, to the great things that might 
be accomplished in philosophical inquiries, 
by a conjunction of labours; and in a ro- 
mantic piece, called the New Atlantis, he 
gives an account of a feigned College or 
Society, magniticently endowed, and whose 
business was the improvement of all the 
departments of physical knowledge. To 
this college he gives the name of Solomon's 
House. The wtention of this piece evi- 
dently was, to exhibit a grand and allur- 
ing representation of the advantages that 
might be derived from the co-operation of 
numbers in scientific pursuits, and of the 
renown that a prince might acquire by 
forming an establishment directed to such 
purposes. These views and schemes were 
not forgotten by his followers. In the year 
1645, a society was formed in London, for 
the purpose of discussing subjects connect 
ed with Natural Philosophy, at stated 
weekly meetings ; and the name first given 
to this society appears to have been that of 
the Philosophical College. Some of its 
members being soon thereafter appointed 
to professorships in the University of Ox- 
ford, a similar society was established by 
them in that place. In the year 1659, the 
principal members of the Oxford branch 
having returned to London, the two socie- 
ties were united; and having, on the Re- 
storation, extended their views to the ob- 
taining a public establishment, they, in 
1662, succeeded in accomplishing that ob- 
ject, by being erected into a corporate bo- 
dy, under the title of the Royal Society. 

‘¢ There can be no doubt whatever of the 
influence of Bacon’s suggestions, as to the 
utility of such an institution, upon the 
minds of those who planned the establisl- 
ment of this illustrious society. Its ear- 
liest panegyrists and historians bear testi~ 
mony to this fact. ‘ Solomon's House, in 
the New Atlantis, was a prophetic scheme 
of the Royal Society.’ These are the words 
of Glanvill, in his address to that body, 
prefixed to his Scepsis Scientifica, publish- 
ed in 565. Bishop Sprat, whose History 
of the Society, published in 1667, received 
its public sanction, expresses himself as 
foll»ws: * The Royal Society was a work 
weil becoming the largeness of Bacon’s wit 
to devise, and the greatness of Clarendon’s 
prudence to establish.’ Sprat also informs 
us, that the tract published in 1661, by 
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Cowley. entitled, 4 Proposition for the 
dcancement of Buperimental Philosophy, 


‘very much hastened the contrivance of 


the platform ot the Royal Society 3” and 
this tract bears internal evidence that its 
suthor’s views were originally derived from 
the New Atlantis. 

‘+ But it is of more importance to show, 
that the philosophical spirit which actuated 
the founders of this institution, was chiefly 
owing to the effects produced by Bacon's 
writings. And here, again, I must appeal, 
in the first place, to the testimony of those 
t» whom we are indebted for all that we 
know of its early history. The fullest ac- 
count of its origin is given by the cclebrat- 
ed mathematician Dr John Wallis, who 
was one of those who instituted the weekly 
meetings begun to be held in London in 
1645; and fis narrative distinctly points 
to Bacon, as having given a beginning to 
the taste for experimental science in Eng- 
land. * Our business,’ says he, * was to 
discourse and consider of things appertain- 
ing to what hath been called the New Phi- 
losophy, which, from the times of Galileo, 
and Lord Verulam, hath been much cul- 
tivated abroad, as well as with us in Eng- 
land.’ Sprat always speaks of Lord Bacon 
as the founder of that experimental school, 
which came to be embodied in the institu- 
tion whose history he wrote ; and the tes- 
timony of Mr Oldenburg, its first secre- 
tary, though a foreigner, is equally expli- 
cit. * The enrichment of the storehouse 
of Natural Philosophy was a work,’ says 
he, * begun by the single care and conduct 
of the excellent Lord Verulam, and is now 
prosecuted by the joint undertakings of the 
Royal Society.” Glanvill, whose zeal in 
derending this establishment against the at- 
tacks of its enemies, well entitles him to 
respectful notice in the history of philoso- 
phy, makes frequent acknowledgrients to 
the same purpose. The following passage, 
contained in the work which he wrote in 
its defence, and which was published in 
1668, under the title of Plus ulira, or, the 
Advancement of Knowledge since the days 
of Aristotle, is too remarkable to be omit- 
ted on the present occasion. * The philo- 
sophy that must signify either for light or 
use, must not be the work of the mind 
turned in upon itself, and only conversing 
with its own ideas; but must be raised 


from the observations and applications of 


sense, and take its accounts from things as 
they are in the sensible world. The illus- 
trious Lord Bacon hath noted it as the 
chief cause of the unfruitfulness of the for- 
mer methods of knowledge, that they were 
but the exercises of the mind making con- 
clusions, and spinning out notions from its 
OWN Native store ; trom which way of pro- 
ceeding nothing but dispute could be ex- 
pected. He, therefore, proposed another 
method, which was, to reform and enlarge 
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knowledge by observation and experiment, 
—to examine and record particulars,—and 
to rise by degrees of induction to genera] 
propositions,—and from them to take ob. 
servation for new inquiries,—so that na. 
ture being known, may be mastered, and 
used in the service of human life. This 
was a mighty design, groundedly laid, and 
happily recommended by the glorious au- 
thor; but to the carrying it on, it was ne. 
cessary there should be many heads and 
many hands, and those formed into an as- 
sembly that might intercommunicate their 
trials and observations. This the great 
man desired, and formed a society of ex- 
perimenters in a romantic model ; but he 
could do no more ; his time was not ripe 
for such performances. These things, 
therefore, were considered by the later Vir- 
tuosi, who several of them combined toge- 
ther, and set themselves to work upon his 
grand design.” 


Not the least curious part of the 
essay, however, is that which exhi- 
bits. the sentiments entertained by 
the opponents of Lord Bacon, and ot 
the Royal Society, and shows the com- 
plete identity of these two classes. 
For this purpose, it is necessary to go 
into a class of writers lower in thein- 
selves, and much less known to thie 
present age, than any of those quote: 
in the above extract. The following 
are the sentiments of Alexander Ross, 
a voluminous writer, in a work entit- 
led Arcana Microcosmi. 

** * T have,” says he, * cursorily run over 
my Lord Bacon’s New Philosophy, anc 
find that philosophy is like wine, the older 
the better. For, whereas Aristotle had, 
with infinite pains and industry, and not 
without singular dexterity, reduced all en- 
tities into certain heads, and placed them 
in ten classes or predicaments to avoid con- 
fusion, and that we might, with the more 
facility find out the true genus and differ- 
ence of things; which Aristotelian way 
hath been received and approved by all 
Universities, and the wise men since his 
time in all ages, as being the most conso- 
nant to reason ; yet these Mew Philoso- 
phers, as if they were wiser than all the 
world besides, have, like fantastic travellers, 
Left the old beaten path, to find out ways 
unknown, and have reduced his comely or- 
der into chaos, jumbling the predicaments 
so together, that their scholars can never 
find out the true genus of things.’ The 
examples which he adduces in illustration 
of this disorder, are in fact proofs of the 
growing taste for experimental inquiry ; 
and it is clear, from the context of 
whole passage, that Bacon was consider 
by the Aristotelians as having been its chief 
promoter. * Sometimes,’ he continues, 
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‘ these New Philosophers tell us, that heat, 
cold, &c. are spirits, consequently substan- 
ces ; sometimes, again, they will have them 
to be qualities,—sometimes to be motions 
and actions. Thus, Proteus like, they 
turn themselves into all shapes, so that we 
know not in what predicament to put their 
heat, or what genus to give it.’ ” 


Dr Henry Stubbe was, however, 
the mightiest adversary to the pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society, and, 
accordingly, says Mr Napier, 

“© Ty abuse Lord Bacon, and to de- 

reciate his philosophical character, are 

is favourite topics. Nor does he leave 
us in any doubt as to the cause of his 
enmity. It was, as he expressly tells us, 
* because the repute of Lord Bacon was 
great in that age,’ and because * the Hoyal 
Society pretended to tread in his footsteps.’ 
He allows that Bacon was a wise and elo- 
quent man; but with respect to his cen- 
sures of the philosophy and methods of the 
ancients, there, says he, he was insuffer- 
ably in error. * Who knows not,’ he 
asks, * how Herbary had been improved 
by Theophrastus, Dioscorides, the Ara- 
bians, and other peripatetics ¥ Who can 
deny that Physic, in every part of it, was 
improved, by Galen and others, before the 
Lord Bacon ever sucked ? And what ac- 
cessionals had not Chemistry received by 
the cultivation of the Aristotelians, before 
his House of Solomon was dreamed of ? 
Let us, therefore, not be concluded by the 
aphorisms of this Lord. Let his insu/se 
adherents buy some salt, and make use of 
more than one grain when they read him; 
and let us believe better of the ancients, 
than that their methods of science were so 
unfruitful.” It was the confident belief 
of this misguided man, that Bacon's fame 
was wholly owing to the false notions of 
philosophy then entertained, and that it 
could not fail to fade with the recurrence 
of sounder views. ‘* The Lord Bacon,’ says 
he, * is like great piles. When the sun is 
not high, they cast an extraordinary sha- 
dow over the earth, which lesseneth as the 
sun grows vertical.” How vain the pro- 
phecy involved in this uncouth simile ! 
The fame of Bacon, has brightened as 
science has advanced, every new discovery 
bringing a fresh proof of that transcendent 
Sagacity which enabled him so unerringly 
to plan and predict the indefinite enlarge- 
ment of her empire.” 

The concluding part of this essay, 
however, exhibits the most striking 
features of originality. Even Mr 
Stewart, whose profound admiration 
of the works of Bacon is well known, 
had observed, ‘‘ That the works of 
Bacon were but little read in France 


till after the publication of D'Alem- 
VOL. 
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bert’s preliminary Discourse to the 
Encyclopédie, is, I believe, an un- 
questionable fact.” It is needless to 
add, that this opinion was general in 
the philosophical world. Yet Mr 
Napier’s research has enabled him to 
prove, that Lord Bacon’s fame was 
during his lifetime greater it’ possible 
abroad than at home. Although, 
however, the proofs are quite satistac- 
tory, they are so numerous, and at 
the same time so well connected and 
cemented together, that we do not 
lind we could with advantage detach 
any part of them, to be exhibited by 
itself. Our limits, therefore, oblige 
us to invite all those who take an in- 
terest in such discussions, to have re- 
course to the volume in which this 
essay is contained. 


ACCOUNT OF SOME DISCOVERIES OF 
MANUSCRI?TS OF THE ANCIENT 
CLASSICS, SINCE THE BEGINNING 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 5 
WITH A LIST OF THE WORKS LATE 
LY EDITED BY ANGELO MAIO At 
MILAN. 


Tue enthusiasm displayed by some 
of the restorers of learning in Italy, 
about the end of the fourteenth and 
the beginning of the fifteenth centu- 
rics, for the recovery of the classic 
writers of antiquity, fies undoubtedly 
contributed much to the advancement 
of modern learning ; and considering 
the disadvantages which literature had 
to contend with, on the irruption of 
the Goths and Lombards into Italy, 
with the dark period which succeeded 
that barbarian conquest, it is wonder- 
ful that even this spirit, enthusiastic 
as it was, should have been still able 
to preserve to us so many of the most 
valuable remains of ancient literature. 

Among the most destructive of 
those causes to which we may attri- 
bute the loss of many precious and 
interesting works, was the custoin 
which prevailed subsequent to the se- 
venth century, and practised chiefly 
by the ecclesiastics, of erasing the 
writing from the manuscripts which 
had survived that period of destruc- 
tion, for the purpose of substituting 
sone theological commentary,—the 
life and miracles of some favourite 
saint, or a book of offices of the church. 
Those ancient inanuscripts which have 
undergone this ordeal, are termed in 
modern language and 
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various methods were re for 
the purpose of removing the former 
writing; by scraping the surface of 
the parchment, by boiling it in water, 
by using quicklime to corrode the 
surface, a other methods were had 
recourse to, as expensive as the orl- 
ginal fabrication of the parchments. 
This and similar destructive causes 
had ceased to operate, when a more 
enlightened period arrived, antl the 
efforts of the most eminent literary 
characters were employed in rescuing 
what still remained of classical learn- 
ing, from that decay and oblivion to 
which it was hastening. Poggio the 
Florentine appears to have been par- 
ticularly successful in his researches. 
While attending the famous Council 
of Constance, between the years 1414 
18, he discovered at the bottom of 
a tower of the monastery of St Galle 
in Switzerland, Quintilian, entire and 
in good preservation. He gives an 
account of this discovery himself’ in a 
letter to Guerini of Verona, (who first 
recovered the Epigrams of Catullus,) 
in January 1417, in these words: 
Est. autem monasterium §. Galli 
prope urbem hinc mil. pas. viginti. 
Ttaque nonnulli, animi ligand Si- 
mul perquirendorum librorum, quorum 
magnus numerus esse dicebatur, gra- 
tid perreximus. Ibi inter cinfer- 
tissimam librerum copiam, quos lon- 
gum esset recensere, Quintilianum 
comperinius, adhuc salvum et incolu- 
mem, plenum tamén situ, et pulvere 
squalentem. enim non in Bib- 
liothecé libri illi, ut eorum dig nitas pos- 
tulabat, sed in teterrimo quodum et 
obscure carcere; fundo scilicet unius 
turris : quo ne capitalis quidem rei 
damnati retruderentur.” manner 
in which his friend Leonardo Aretino 
congratulated him on heating this in- 
telligence, will convey sone idea of the 
interest which such a discovery creat- 
ed among the learned of that period. 
luctum ingens insperaium 
gaudium ! Ego te, Marce Fabi, totum 
tntegrumque aspiciam, et quanti tu 
miha tunc eris, ego quamvis 
lacerum crudeliter 
Ors, populates te 
Auribus, et truncas inhonesto vulnere nares, 
‘amen er decorem in de 
me quam citohujus desiderii compatem ; 
st quid humanitus impenderit, hunc 
viderim quam é vité discedam 


Poggio discovered in Germany ma- 


nuscripts of Cicero De Finibus et Legi- 
bus, which were carried into Italy 4 
and afterwards printed. He also dis~ 
eovered. Columella De re Rustica, Si- 
lius Italicus, Ammianus Marcellinus, 


‘Tertullian, Nonius Marcellus, the 


three first, and a part of the fourth 
books of the Argonautics of Valerius 
Flaccus, Lucretius in part, Manilius, 
Eutychius; and Probus Grammaticus, 
Septimus Caper, and in the monastery 
of Monte Cassino, the work of Julius 
Frontinus on the aqueducts of Rome. 

Leonardo Aretino is said to have 


discovered Procopius. John Sambu- 


cus, the. physician, who possessed a 
very ‘ihachle library, the greater part 
of whose manuscripts are now pre- 
served in the Imperial Library at Vi- 
enna, discove the Dionysiaca of 
Nonnus, Aristenetus, and Eunapius. 

The five last books of Livy were 
discovered by Simon Gryneus, in the 
library of the monastery of Laurris- 
sen, one of the most ancient in Ger- 
many. 

The poem of Quintus Calaber, in 
continuation of the Iliad, was discover- 
ed at Otranto, in Calabria, by Cardi- 
nal Bessarion. 

Thucydides was first brought from 
Constantinople into Italy by Jolin 
Aretin, before the invention of print- 


ing. 

‘The Theodosia Code was discover- 
ed in Germany by John Suichard. 

A curious anecdote is told by Me- 
nage concerning the younger Meibo- 
mius, relative to a discovery which 
the latter expected to make, of a com~- 
ore copy of the si work of 

ne toy. which has come down to 
us in a very imperfect state: 

Meibomius having read in aii itine- 
rary of Italy the following words, “ Pe- 
tronius Bononie integer asservatur, 
ego que ipsum meis oculis non sine ad- 
miratione vidi,” believed that the ma- 
nuscript_of Petronius was_preserved 
entire at Bologna, and departed in 
consequence without delay from Lu- 
beck, for the of seeing this 
treasure on the Having arriv- 
ed at Bologna, he went immediately 
to the house of the physician Caponi, 


shewing him the which he 
had_ marked very ‘carefally in his 
itinerary, asked him whether the no- 
tice was correct? Quite: correct, Te- 
plied the physician, and if you will 
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accompany me, I believe I have suf- 
credit to be able to gratify your 
curiosity. Meibomius accompanied 
him with the most excessive joy. 
But what was his surprise when his 
guide, having conducted him to the 
te of the principal church, begged 
im to enter, telling him that he would 
see here the object of his inquiries. 
‘+ What,” cried Meibomius, “‘ is it 
possible that you have chosen such 
a place to deposit so infamous a 
?” What do you mean,” re- 
turned Caponi, “ with your infamous 
book ?—this is the church of St Pe- 
tronius, where his body is preserved 
entire, as you shall see immediately, 
The Sacristan is a friend of mine, I 


have only to speak to him, and I am 


sure he will then shew us every thing.” 
Meibomius awakened as it were from 
a dream, and it is added, that he took 
post immediately, without wishing to 
remain a moment longer at Bologna. 

e ion which existed at a later 
the discovery. of manu- 
of ancient authors. 

The most interesting of the works 
recovered lately by Angelo Maio are, 
perhaps, the fragments of the six un- 
ea ed orations of Cicero, and some 

itherto unpublished pieces of Fron- 
to, the preceptor of Marcus Aurelius. 

The rescript manuscripts which con- 
tained the fragments of Cicero, came o- 
riginal] eke, the library of the monas- 
tery of Bobbio, situated among the Ap- 

nnines in Liguria, and founded by 

t Columbanus in the year 612. In the 
tenth century, Gerbert, afterwards 
Pope Sylvester II., @ man much su- 
perior to the times,in which he lived, 
was appointed to this monastery, and 
superintended the monastic studies. 
Muratori * has published avery curious 
catalogue of the manuscripts in this 
library, written in the tenth century, 
which had probabl n collected by 
Gerbert himself. the whole of this 
collection was purchased by Cardinal 
Frederick Borromeo in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and ited 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
Where the present discoveries have 

scovery of the ts of Ci- 
cero, in the dissertation ¢ prefixed to 
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the publication, bears a striking re= 
semb to the joy expressed 


Aretino on a similar occasion, noti 
above. “ Jn his igitur eyo codicibus, 
qui Bobienses inscribuntur, unum 
prehendi, in quo Sedulii Christiani po« 
cle opera edita c ntinentur, quem cum 
acutissima oculurum lustrarem,*%t 
sub posteriore scriptura priorem rima= 
rer; UO Deus immortalis, repente cla- 
morem sustuli, quid demum vides ! En 
Ciceronem, en iumen Komune jacun- 
dia, indignissimis tencbris circumsepe 
tum ! Agnosco deperditas Tullii 
tiones, sentiv ejus eloquentiam ex his 
latebris divina quadam vi fluere, abun« 
dantem sonantibus verbis uberibusque 
sententiis.” 

In the ents of the orations 
**Pro Scauro,’ and “ Pro Tullio,” there 


are some beautiful 
writing of the Cicero appears to be o 

the second or third century, that of 
the poems of Sedulius, of the eighth, 


The following is a complete list of all 

the works which have been hith- 

erto recovered and published by 

Maio; Sve? 


CLASSICORVM AVCTORV.M OPERA 
AB ANGELO MAIO A. C. D. 
EDITA. 


INTERPRETES VETERES Virgili 
Maronis ASPER, CORNVTVS, HATE- 
RIANVS, LONGVS, NISVS, PKOBVS, 
SCAVRVs, SVLPICIVS et ANONY- 
MVS. Prodeunt e veronensi palimpsesto 
cum praevia Editoris dissertatione ac notis, 
Additur Virgiiii pictura, >imonis Mem- 
mii Senensis opus e codice 
Mediolani regiis typis MDCCCXVIU. 4.° et 
&.° p. 132. 

PHILONIS IVDEI de cophini festo et, 
de colendis parentibus, graece e florentino 
codice cum latina Editoris interpretatione 
et notis. Accedit brevissimum scriptum 
eiusdem PHILONIS de Jona. 
regiis typis MDCCcxvi1l. 4.° et 8.° p. 56, 
opera uno tomo comprehen- 


duntur. 

TVLLI CICERONIS sex Oratio- 
num partes ineditae, nimirum pro Scauro, 
pro Tullio, pro Flacco, in Clodium et Cu- 
rionem, de aere alieno Milonis, de rege A- 
lexandrino. Item antiquus Commentarius 
ineditus, qui videtur ASCONII PEDIA- 
NI ad eiusdem Tull Orationes, 


The author’s account of cum -C- GRACCHI inedito oratorio Frag- 


mento. Accedunt Scholia minora vetera in- 


230. 
EORVMDEM OPERYM editio alter 


edita ad alias quinque Tullianas orationes : 3 
codicum specimina Mediolani typis 
Tom. Dis- lo. Pirotae mpcccxiv. T. II. 
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ad codices ambrosianos diligenter retracta- 
tay emendata, atque aucta centum circiter 
locis: cum descriptione Tullianorum co- 
dicum CXLIx, vita Ciceronis, eiusdemque 
imagine, et duobus codicum speciminibus, 
aliisque pluribus additamentis. Accedunt 
Commentationes de editionibus principibus 
mediolanensibus Ciceronis atque Frontonis. 
Mediolani regiis typis Mpcccxvu. T. I. 
4.° et p. 416. 

*M: CORNELIT FRONTONIS Opera 
jnedita latina et graeca, cum Epistulis item 
ineditis ANTONINI PII, AV- 
RELU, -L: VERI et APPIANT, nec non 
aliorum Veterum Fragmentis. Ornatur 
editio commentario praevio notisque Edi- 
toris, quatuor item imaginibus Caesarum, 
ecto numismatibus, et specimine codicis. 
Mediolani regiis typis mpcccxv. T. II. 
&.° (praeter exemplaria paucissima in 4.°) 

686. 

*Q: AVRELIT SYMMACHI oc. 
to Orationum ineditarum partes, cum ve- 
tere anonymi Oratoris Fragmento, et Pli- 
niani panegyrici variis aliquot lectionibus. 
Accedunt Editoris notae, et dissertatio de 
Symmacho, et codicis specimen. Medio- 
lani regiis typis mpcccxv. T. I. 8.° p. 90. 

DIONYSIL HALICARNASSEI Anti- 
guitatum Romanarum pars hactenus de- 
siderata, nunc denique ope codicum am- 
brosianorum quantum licuit restituta, nem- 
pe libri postremi novem qua fieri potuit 
fatione reparati, graece cum latina Editoris 
interpretatione et notis et praevia disserta- 
tione, nec non aliquot appendicibus. Edi- 
tio splendida, litteris graecis quadratis, cum 
Dionysii imagine ex ambrosiano codice ex- 
pressa, cumque exemplaribus selectis ac 
splendidioribus. Mediolani regiis typis 
MDCCCXVI. 4.° p. 232. 

De hoc Opere extat etiam italica Disser- 
tatio Petri Iordani. Mediolani typis lo. 
Silvestris mpccexvir T. 1. p. 144. 

‘M: ACCIL PLAVTI Fragmenta inedi- 
ta. Item ad -P- TERENTIVM Com- 
mentationes et Picturae tres ineditae, cum 
eiusdem Terentii Vita item inedita. Ac- 
cedunt ad tres dictas picturas specimen co- 
dicis Plautini, et Editoris dissertatio ac 
notae. Mediolani regiis typis Mpcccxv. 
4.° et 8.° p. 68. 

ISAEI Oratio de hereditate Cleonymi 
nunc primum duplo auctior, graece cum 
latina Editoris interpretatione, dissertatione 
et aliquot notis, et plurimis variis lectioni- 
bus Orationis eiusdem Isaei de Meneclis 
hereditate. Mediolaniregiis typis mpcccxv. 


° et 8.° p. 68. 

THEMISTII PHILOSOPHI Oratio 
hactenus inedita in eos a quibus ob praefic- 
furam susceptam fucrat vituperatus, graece 
cum latina Editoris interpretatione, adno- 
tationibus, et dissertatione. Acce- 
dit eiusdem Themistii Prooemium inedi- 
tum orationis funebris in patrem, cum bre- 
vibus lacunarum supplementis. Mediolani 
regus typls MDCCCXVI. 4.° et &° 80, 


Plauti etc. Isaei et Themistii Opera prac. 
dicta uno tomo comprehenduntur. 

PORPHYRII PHILOSOPHI opus in. 
editum ad Marcellam coniugem, graece 
cum latina Editoris interpretatione et notis 
ac praefatione. Accedit eiusdem Porphy- 
rii poéticum Fragmentum: tum graecum 
Scholion Theodori ad Basilicorum lib. xiv. 
titulum vi. de Armeniis. Mediolani regiis 
typis MDCCCXVI, 4.° et 8.° p. 76. 

EVSEBIL PAMPHILI Praefatio 
Specimen amplissimum totius Chronici in. 
editi ex armeniaca in latinam linguam 
translatum. Avccedunt PHILONIS 
DAEI operum octo ineditorum notitia et 
specimina e codicibus armeniacis petita. 
Additur graecus Tractatus Gemisti editus 
de virtute cum nova interpretatione. Me- 
diolani regiis typis MDcccxv1. 4.° et 8.° 

}14. 

" Porphyrii, Eusebii, Philonis et Gemisti 
scripta uno tomo comprehenduntur. 

ITINERARIVM ALEXANDRI ad 
Constantium augustum Constantini magni 

Jilium. Prodit ex ambrosiano codice cum 
Editoris dissertatione et notis, ac specimine 
codicis, imagine Alexandri et tabula geo- 
graphica Itinerarii. Mediolani regiis typis 
MDCCCXVII. 4.° et 8.° p. 108. 

IVLIL VALERII -VCI-> de rebus gestis 
Alexvandri macedonis libri tres translati ex 
AESOPO graeco. Prodeunt ex ambro- 
siano codice cum Editoris notis et disserta- 
tione. Mediolani regiis typis MDCCCXVUL. 
4.° et 8.° p. 282. 

Itinerarium et Julius Valerius uno tomo 
comprehenduntur. 

SIBYLLINVS LIBER XIV. graece 
ex ambrosiano codice, cum poética Editoris 
interpretatione et praevia dissertatione ac 
notis. Accedit Sibyllinus liber v1. et pars 
octavi cum multa vocuin et versuum varie- 
tate. Mediolani regiis typis MDCCCXVII. 
T. I. 4° et 8° p. 56. 

DIDYMI ALEXANDRINI marmo- 
rum et lignorum quorumois mensurac, 
greece ex ambrosiano codice, cum latina 

‘ditoris interpretatione et notis. Mediolan 
regiis typis MDCCCXVIII. 4.° et &.° 

ISOCRATIS Oratio de permutatione. 
Latine scilicet primum exhibetur ea pars 
ingens quae ab Andrea Mustoxido nuper 
erat graece edita, eademque notis et prae- 
fatione illustratur, et nova codicis ambro- 
siani collatione emendatur, additis quatuor 
appendicibus. Mediolani typis Io. Pirotae 
mpcccxi. T, 1. p. 148. 

Hi libri in aedibus i ambroe 
sianae Mediolani extant. 


oa LETTERS FROM ITALY. 
(Continued from Vol. II. p. 418-) 
Rome, 10th March 1818. 


I sir down to rest myself, after 4 
visit to the Villa Borghese, and to 
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write you a few lines describing m 
to this celebrated city, 
crowding in as much as I can of what 
I have seen here since my arrival on 
Thursday last, about noon. Instant- 
ly on getting out of the Vettura, at 
dhe Albergo, at which it stopped, and 
which did not at all please us, Captain 
— and [ set out on a hunt 
after a lodging, which we fortunately 
t by means of one of his old Roman 
friends. It is an apartment, second’ 
floor, consisting of sitting room, three 
bed-rooms, and kitchen, corner of Via 
Del Babbuino, Piazza di Spagna ; 
rent ten pauls a day. I begin my 
journal. 8th February 1818, left 
Florence at 11 A. M. during a heavy 
rain, going out by the Porta Romana. 
Weather cleared up about one, and 
day continued fine. Before continu- 
ing, I may mention the Vettura Com- 
ny. Inside a French merchant 
om Lyons,—an Englishman about 40, 
—Captain , and your hum- 
bleservant. In the cabriolet attached 
to the front of the Vettura were an 
artillery officer, (Bolognese in the 
Pope's service, ) and V. Biagone. 


March 3d.— Left Capanelli at half- 
past five ; dull morning, but not cold ; 
reached the Dogana at Ponte Centino, 
the frontier village in the Papal ter- 
ritory; twenty minutes sufficed to 
examine our peceper, and seal our 
luggage with lead ; half a frane paid 
by each for the sealing, and some ba- 
jocchi to the worthy officer who ex- 
tracted our names and designations 
from our rts, with the aid of 
the respective owners, each of whom 
read to this “ learned clerk” every 
letter which he wrote down; it was 
literally so !—every sound in the Ita- 
lian alphabet was pronounced to his 
attentive ear, for, ! he could not 
read! and did not at all comprehend 
the names when they were uttered in 
whole, or even minced down into sy]- 
lables! he was tried in both ways, 
and at last the literal expedient was 
resorted to. What he wrote heaven 
knows, for he took care that we should 
not see. We had now left Tuscany, 
and, indeed, the farther we removed 
from Florence, the less beautiful and 
cultivated did the country become, 
till at last we found ourselves al- 
most in a desert. The entrance to 
the patrimony of St Peter gives but 
@ very unfavourable impression of 
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the richness of that inheritance. As 
we advance, a few trees appear scat« 
tered upon the bleak hills on each 
side, but the country is evident- 
ly poor and ill cultivated. Reached 
Acquapendente about eight, and went 
to the police-office, (a shabby miser= 
able looking place,) where our passe 
ports were examined, and where we 


‘were kept waiting in a large, cold, 


ruinous room, for about an hour. 
Acquapendente is an old, dirty, poor 
looking town, on the top of a hill; 
black «lismal houses falling into ruin ; 
and miserable ragged inhabitants with 
pale unhealthy faces. Leaving it, 
we observed here and there, at alittle 
distance on the left of the road, hol- 
lows and excavations in the soft sandy 
rocks, some of which are said to be 
natural, and others artificial. Aftet 
leaving Acquapendente the country 
bégins to improve, some cultivation, 
and hills spread with trees to the left ; 
a column of blue smoke rising from 
the borders of a wood on the left as 
we passed ; a good retreat for ban- 
ditti; to the right a broad plain 


bounded by hills. Soon after passing ~ 


the grottos to the left, the wood on 
the Fills becomes thinner and thinner, 
and on the right and left the view is 
immediately intercepted by low hills, 
partly cultivated and partly occupied 
y ginesta, (a shrub bearing a yel- 
low flower, and resembling our broom, ) 
and other wild shrubs. The prospect 
on the left all the way to San Loren- 
zo very much confined by the line of 
hilly ground near the road; beside 
San Lorenzo Nuovo more grottos on 
the left. San Lorenzo Nuovo, an old 
small town built on the top of the 
hill, with the high road passing 
through the main street. From the 
top of this hill the view of Lake Bol- 
sena, about three miles distant in the 
plain below, and of the country adja- 
cent, is highly beautiful and roman- 
tic. It is the more striking, because 
contrasted so strongly with the disa~ 
greeably featured ne’ through 
which you have passed. day was 
cloudy, but sufficiently clear to make 
every object visible. Ihave 
seen nothing in Italy so picturesque 
as this view ; it is really enchanting ; 
the intervening ground on the hither 
side of the lake wild, uneven, and 
sh with old decayed trees and 
wood. The tints of autumn 


still reigned here ; intermingled with 
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the fresh green of young shrubs. The 
Lake Bolsena, about three miles in 
- circumference, stretches beautitully 
along to the opposite right and left, 
adorned by its two islands, (which are 
said to be inhabited,) and delight- 
fully shut in by its back ground 
of richly wooded hills; in the tore 
ground, a little way below San 
Lorenzo Nuovo, at the foot of the 
hill, stand the ruins of San Lorenzo 
Antico, upon a rising ground = This 
old town was destroyed on account 
of the extreme unhealthtulness of the 
situation, and the new San Lorenzo 
afterwards built on the top of the hill 
where it now stands. ‘These old ruins 
are exceedingly picturesque. I have 
seen nothing half so much so any 
where. The variegated tints of the 
old broken walls and venerable-look- 
ing circular towers, shaded in some 
parts with clinging ivy and other green 
plants, together with the lake and the 
country around, or even by them- 
selves, form a most happy subject for 
the pencil. Under and near these ruins 
several deep and gloomy excavations 
are seen in the rocks, well adapted for 
theevening retreats of the bandittiwho 
are said to infest the neighbourhood. 
I peopled some of these caverns (in 
my imagination) with groups of ban- 
ditti, such as Salyator Rosa loved to 
paint, sitting under the, low-browed 
arches, dividing their booty by the 
livid light of their midnight fire ; and 
I found the scenery and natural ac- 
companiments of the place very suit- 
able to such a picture. Passing on to- 
wards the lake, some cultivated fields 
are seen close upon the right and left. 
About half way between San Lorenzo 
Nuovo and the lake, we met four 
armed soldiers, two on horseback and 
two on foot, who conducted a prison- 
er walking beside them. On ques- 
tioning ‘the soldiers about the delin- 
quent, one of those on horseback smil- 
ed, and made a significant sign with 
his fingers. 
the banditti whom they had caught. 
A little farther on we met a most fe- 
rocious locking man, with the most 
wild and savage aspect that I ever be- 
held, carrying a fine large jack-fish 
(“ Lucio” as he called it) in his hand, 
Hie had just caught it in the lake. He 
asked eight pauls for it. We gave 
him five, (Qs. 6d. Sterling.) It was 
alive, and about twenty-four pound 
weight. The fellow knocked it on 
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The prisoner was one of 


CSept. 
the head before putting it into the 
cabriolet ; and in the agonies of death 
it seized the artillery officer by the 
finger, and bit him severely. He wag 
sadly frightened, for he thought its 
bite poisonous. On a height on the 
left, a little farther on, and close upon 
the road, stands the small town of 
Bolsena, built on the ruins of the an« 
cient Volscinium, in days of old the 
capital of the Volsci, and one of the 
chief cities of Etruria. The site and 
appearance of this town is very roman- 
tic and picturesque. Its old castle, 
rising still proudly in ruin, with its 
square towers and frowning baitle- 
ments, and long deserted halls,—the 
roofs of the houses, and tops of the 
walls, covered with yellow lichen, pre- 
sent a striking contrast of colour with 
the dark ruins of the castle rising im- 
mediately behind. About a mile and 
a half beyond Bolsena, a large basaltic 
rock is seen jutting out on the left 
above the road. ‘The prisms or co 
lumns appeared to me hexagonal,— 
not very large nor very straight,— 
nor very regular in disposition. I 
guessed their angle of inclination to 
be about 45°. These basaltes are the 


more curious, as being the only ones 


in Italy. Here the view of the lake 
opens again to the right,—beyond cul- 
tivated fields, interspersed with trees 
and brushwood,—on the left wooded 
hills. Farther on, the woods on the 
lett thicken, and the fields on the 
right towards the lake become alter- 
nately pasture and tilled ground, in- 
tersected by straggling lines of brush- 
wood, A tew sheep were feeding on 
the scanty grass of these pastures. 
The lake appeared beautiful, reflect- 
ing the white light that streamed from 
the cloudy and broken sky above the 
hills on the opposite side. “A small 
but constant rain fell until we had 
nearly passed through the wood of 
Bolsena. The trees here, as well as 
those towards San Lorenzo, are, it 
seems, never cut, the wood being con- 
sidered as sacred from its great anti- 
quity, Indeed, the trees are “ fear- 
tully old” to the eye ;—they seem co- 
éval with their native plains and hills, 
Near Bolsena is the village Orvietto, 
remarkable for its cathedral, which 
contains fine paintings and other cu- 
riosities. We did not visit Orvietto, 
as it lies out of the road ; and we were 
anxious to reach Viterbo before day- 
light left us. To the N, W,, and 
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near the lake, is Canine, a little town 
in which Lucien Bonaparte dwelt for 
a considerable time, in a palace belong- 
ing tohim. Ascending a steep hill, 
we saw Montefiascone before us,—an 
old melancholy-looking town, as all 
those were which we had hitherto 
seen in‘ the Papal tetritories,—vine- 
yards upon the ill sides, on left and 
right of the road,—town fortified. 
Bought here a flask of a pale-red wine, 
which we drank at supper at Viterbo, 
and tound extremely good. The co- 
lour like water dashed with Port wine, 
—the taste sweet, witlya peculiar fla- 
vour, which reminded me much of 
that of Cyprus wine. Montetiascone 
is celebrated for its wines. A certain 
German prelate, travelling this way, 
indulged so freely in these wines, that 
he died drunk, and was interred in 
the church of St Flavian in the town, 
where the epitaph on his tomb re- 
cords at once his sensuality and the 
excellence of tlie Montefiascone wines. 
Prospect from Montetiascone (coming 
down the hill towards Viterbo) very 
extensive and beautiful, although not 
remarkably rich or fertile. Monte 
Viterbo, anciently Mons Ciminus, ris- 
ing magnificently before us in the 
back-ground. About three or four 
miles frota Viterbo passed a small 
lake of hot water, the strong sulphu- 
reous stench of which assailed us soime- 
time before we reaclicd it. ‘I'his lake 
is close upon the road, on the righit 
hand. Our Lyons mierchant inade ter- 
rible wry faces at the smell,—stopped 
his nose, atid begged that the win- 
dows might be put up, since the odour 
was “‘ tres malsain.” ‘*Pas de tout,” said 
I; but his prejudice was at least as 
Strong as the smell of the lake; and 
he was not enough of a philosopher to 
kuow that the smell would not kill 
every one of us, as he believed. Reach- 
ed Viterbo about seven; large old, 
gloomy Albergo, with dirty ill-kept 
rooms, stinking insufferably. ‘The 
Vast extent and loftiness of fire-place 
in this room, strongly resembles that 
in the great hall at Craigmillar Cas- 
tle-—good su per, and excellent wine, 
—* Orvietto bianco.” ‘The sinall flask 
sells at fifteen bajocchi, or a paul and 
a half, (nearly 9d. Sterling,) and con- 
tains about two English pints. Our 
Lucio fish was cooked for supper, and 
Was very good. 
March 4th.—Left Viterbo at seven, 
t taking a cup of miserable coffee, 
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for which we were modestly and mo= 
derately charged two pauls a-head, the 
regular and common price in Italy for 
a cup of coffee being about one-sixth 
part of two pauls! Then came the 
cook with a demand of three pauls for 
boiling our Lucio !—it had been 
merely boiled in water, ~ nothing 
more. After bestowing a round of 
hearty curses upon the extortion of 
this rascally house, we were obliged 
to disburse. The police office, or the 
magistrates of Viterbo, were our only 
resource, and most certainly we should 
have gained nothing by an appeal to 
either the one or the other. Such ap- 
peals had been tried before by other 
travellers on the continent, and the 
redress given was a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, and a refusal to interfere with 
these matters. Three pauls at Viter- 
bo is equal to 4s. 6d. Sterling in Lon- 
don, so I leave you to judge of mine 
cook’s moderation. Here, I must ob- 
serve, that we had been imprudent 
in not asking before-hand what our 
coffee would cost us. In every inn in 
Italy, it is absolutely necessary to in- 
quire previously the cost of anything 
you may order, whether it may be a 
cup of coffee, a bit of bread, or even a 
glass of milk. The Italian innkeep- 
ers have no mercy upon travellers, es- 
pecially upon English travellers, if 
you do not fix the price before using 
the article, whatever it is, brazen- 
faced imposition is the certain conse- 
quence. But, although the Italians 
are addicted to cheating, still we must 
not be so unjust as to say that it is pe~ 
culiar to them. Imposition is to be 
met with in France and England, and 
in every country, although, perhaps, 
not so generally or so openly practised 
as in Italy. 

After a tong ascent to the summit 
of Monte Viterbo, in a cheerless rainy 
morning, we began to descend, and 
saw below us, to the fight, the lake 
Vico, (anciently Lacus Ciminus,) a- 
bout three miles in circumference—the 
mountain tops covered with mist, and a 
dim watery prospect of the level country 
round the lake, and the line of hills 
beyond it, Near Ronciglione passed 
a paper manufactory in a valley to the 
left ; stopped a few minutes at Ron- 
ciglione, an old gloomy ugly town. 
Here Mr had some eggs 
prepared in an albergo, near the low- 
er end of the town. ‘lhe people de- 
manded from him five bajocchi for 
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each egg, but as he had taken the 
recaution to inform himself previous- 
f of the true price of the » he of- 
red them bajocchi a piece. 
This was, of course, refused, and a 
wrangling bout commenced, and Cap- 
tain and Mr threat- 
ened the hirboni of the house with the 
Pope’s vengeance for attempting to 
impose upon Englishmen, to whom 
his Holiness shews a most favourable 
disposition. The fellows laughed, and 
treated the affair with the most un- 
blushing effrontery imaginable. An, 
Italian is never disconcerted when 
caught in an attempt to cheat. 
assed Monterosi, (anciently Mons 
Erosus,) on the top of a hill, a small 
old miserabie town. At Monterosi, 
the Perugia road meets’ that which 
eonducts to Rome. Descending to- 
wards Baccano, pass along for se- 
veral miles on the ancient Cassian 
way, we soon entered upon the 
melancholy and desolate Campagna, 
where every thing ks a tract 
of country unfit for habitation, all the 
way from Viterbo poor, and miserably 
cultivated ; hills and fields overspread 
with white stones and rocks, which, 
when broken, present a black com- 
pact texture, indicating their volcanic 
origin. At different places near the 


road between Ponte Centino and Bac- 


cano, we observed excavations in the 
rock, besides those which I formerly 
mentioned ; rain continued until we 
reached Baccano, about five. The 
Albergo here is a lonely old house, 
situated in a hollow, in a most un- 
healthy region. In our long supper 
room found a table, about twenty feet 
in length, laid with as many covers as 
would have sufficed a little regiment ; 
the walls of this large room painted 


with landscapes in fresco ; some peo- 
ee of taste had amused themselves 
y scrawling their nameless names 


upon the painting, above the fire- 
su and wine ; slept 
ina room called Vienna, and having 
the name of that city painted above 
the door. A certain traveller says, 
that the ball of the cross of St Peter's 
Church, and part of the city of Rome, 
may be seen from this slice: but I 
looked for these objects in vain. ‘I'he 
view towards Rome is immediatel 


y 
in the hills 


_ $th.—Left Baccano at 6 A. M. and 
from the heights a few miles beyond 
Baccano descried the summit of St 


| [Sept. 
Peter’s towering afar between us and 
the brightening horizon, the view 
bounded by the distant hills. As we 
drew nearer to Rome, the count 
which had hitherto presented nothing 
but the cheerless aspect of barren and 
uncultivated fields, with hardly a hu- 
man habitation among them, began 
to appear less desolate. From time 
to time we caught a glimpse of the 
lofty dome of St Peter’s in the dis- 
tance, and at last began to distinguish 
the white houses of the city mingling 
here and there with the dark green 
expanded tops of scattered trees. In 
the immediate vicinity of Rome the 
country was very pleasing ; woody 
hills and country houses, and ruins, 
formed a picture agreeably diversified, 
while in the centre of the prospect 
rose the modern city, white, and 
smiling in cheerfulness, surrounded 
by the venerable relics of the times of 
old. Between La Strota and Ponte 
Molle stands the tomb of Nero, upon 
a bank by the side of the road. I 
petpnbled. up the bank to take a hasty 
look of this curious monument, in- 
closing the dust of one of the most 
execrable monsters that ever disgraced 
the human species ; the inscription is 
almost obliterated. I had not time 
to decypher it, but contented myself 
with looking at the ruinous fabric, 
and reflecting for a moment on the 
dark deeds and frightful character of 
the man to whom it was erected. 

As, we approached Rome _ froin 
Baccano, we saw on the way side five 
or six long upright poles, at the tops - 
of which were suspended the legs and 
arms of assassins ; the curved fingers 
seemed still to grasp the murderous 
knife. These horrible objects, shrunk 
and blackened by the sun, disturb that 
train of poetical and pleasing thoughts 
which must pass through almost 
every mind on approaching Rome,— 
the greatest theatre on which human 

wer and magnificence were ever 

isplayed. We 1 over the Tiber 
by the Ponte Molle, (Pons Emilius,) 
where the Pagan Maxentius was 
drowned, in his flight trom: the mi- 
raculously converted Constantine, by 
the breaking down of the ancient 
bridge. ‘The Tiber justifies its an- 


cient appellation of “ Flavus ;” it is a 


troubled stream of no great breadth st 
‘this bridge, and coloured by the yel- 
lowish clay, or earth, of its channel. 
Or a the city by the Porta del Po- 
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ON CLIMATE. 
(Continued from Vol. IT. p. 303.) 


Tuoven some have 
thought they could perceive on the 
surface of our globe the influence of 
a great fire in its centre, the pheno- 
ena of climate are sufficiently well 
explained, by regarding the sun as 
the primary source of all the heat 
we enjoy; always varying, how- 
ever, with the position of the great 
luminary from which it is deriv- 
ed, the heat received ori any part 
of the earth never remains an instant 
the same. It declines inserisibly from 
noon to midnight, and rises again in 
the same manner, until the noon of 
the succeeding day. This total daily 
heat again declines insensibly from the 
middie of summer to the middle of 
winter, and from thence rises until 
the midsummer of the succeeding 
year. In the language of geometry, 
the point which, by its distances from 
a given line, would represent these 
variations of heat, must, like the earth 
itself, revolve round a centre every 
day, this centre all the time revolving 
round another, and completing its cir- 
cuit once a year. But as these varia- 
tions are periodical, and return nearly 
in the same order at the end of the 
year, evety place thus acquires, on the 
whole, a degree of heat which seems 
to be almost invariable, and which is 
termed its mean temperalure,—an im- 
portant element in the theory of cli- 
mate. 

As itis the most accurate measure 
of the heat of any climate, the mean 
temperafure serves to mark, with 
great precision, the various gradations 
throughout the globe. 


** From a comparison of metcorological 
observations,” says Mr Leslie, ** made at 
distant points on the surface of our globe, 
the celebrated astronomer, Professor May- 
er of Géttingen, was enabled to discover 
anjempirical law which connects most har- 


moniously the variotis results. Round the’ 


pole, the mean température may be as- 
sumed at the precise limit of freezing, 
since the fields of ice aceumuiated in that 


forlorn region seem at this present period — 


neither to increase nor diminish. But un- 
der the equator the medium heat on the 
level of the sea is found to be 84 ° of Fah- 
renhcit, or 29 centesimal degrees, the, di- 
of scale which is 
€ best suited to philosophical pu ; 
At the middle fo ® the latitude oF 45°, 
the temperature is likewise the exact mean, 
VOL, 
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or 144° centigrade. From that centre, the 
heat diminishes rapidly northwards, and in- 
creases with equal rapidity towards the 
south. Hence the mean temperature of 
any place, at the level of the sea, is calcu- 
lated in centesimal degrees, by multiplying 
the square of the cosine of the latitude into 
the constant number 29.” 


The following table, calculated for 


these data, exhibits the mean tem- . 


perature, on Fahrenheit’s scale, for 
every degree of latitude. 


Lat, | || Lat. | | 
0 | 29°.00 |84°.2 || 46 | 13°.99 
1 | 28.99 |84 47 | 13.49 
2} 28 .96 (84.1 48 | 12.98; 
3 | 28.92 49 | 12.48 
4 | 28.86 183.9 
5 | 28.78 |83 .8 11 .98 
6 | 28.68 183.6] | 11 
7 | 28 .57 |83.4]] 52 | 10.99 |: 
8 | 28.44 183 211 53 | .50 
9 | 28 .29 .9 54] 10.02 


5 9 .54 
10 | 28.18 
ll | 27 .95 
12 | 27.75 
13 | 27.53 
14 | 27.30 
15 | 27 .06 
16 | 26.80 
17 | 26.52 
18 | 26.25 
19 | 25.93 


29 | 25.61 
2 


a1 | 25.28 67 | 4.43 
99 | 24.9317 68 | 4.07 
23 | 24.57 69 | 3.72 
94 | 24.20 
25 | 23.82 70} 3.390; 
24 | 2% .43 71 | 3.07 
2 23 .02 72 2.77 | 
28 | 22.61 73 2 .48 
2g | 22.18 74 2 .20 |. 

75) 1.94} 
39 | 21.75 76 | 1.70): 
31 } 21.31 774 1.47 
42 | 20 .86 78 .25 
33 | 20.40 79| 1.05 
34 | 19.93 
a5 | 19 .46 167. 86 
37 | 18.50 82 56 
‘ 18 .01 83 43 
39 | 17 .50 84 
85 
40 | 17.01 86 14 
41 | 16.52 87 
42 | 16 .02 88 04 
43 | 15 .52 |59 89 01 
44} 15.01 90 -00 
| 45 14 .50 
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‘* It hence appears, that, near the extre- 
mities of the quadrant, or towards the pole 
and the equator, there is scarcely any sen- 
sible variation of the mean teimperature, 
and that the whole change within the aretic 
circle, or between the tropics, amounts only 
to & degrees on Fahrenheit’s scale. Very 
little increase of heat is, therefore, observed 
in advancing through the torrid zone to 
the equator; and the intensity of the cold 
would not be sensibly augmented in pene- 
trating from the arctic circle to the pole. 
‘The existence of an open sea towards the 
extreme north is hence not improbable. 

** On the other hand, the character of the 
climate changes rapidly in the temperate 
zone. Hence likewise the variety of vege- 
table productions with which those happier 
regions abound. Such a country as France, 
for example, stretching from about the 4uth 
to the 50th degree of latitude, and through 
a difference of five centesimal degrees of 
mean temperature, yields not only plenti- 
ful crops of wheat, barley, and oats, but 
raises olives, fig-trees, and vines.” 


The above striking variations are so 
obviously connected with the positions 
of the sun, that they have universally 
been ascribed to his unequal action on 
the different zones of the terrestrial 
spheroid, each of which, from the 
poles towards the equator, is exposed, 
upon the whole, to the more and more 
clirect, and, therefore, more and more 
intense action of his rays. Hence the 
great heat under the equator, where 
the sun’s rays, for a great part of 
every day in the year, fall almost ver- 
tically upon the surface, the ‘great 
cold at the poles in the middle of the 
trigid zones, where the sun’s rays are 
never very far from falling quite ho- 
rizontally upon the surface ; and the 
happy medium ofthe temperate zones, 
where the rays preserve equally the 
medium between the vertical and ho- 
rizontal directions. The increased 
length of the summer days in the 
higher latitudes, serves, in some de- 
gree, to balance the obliquity of the 
sun's rays, insomuch, that the heat 
received at either pole during the 
twenty-four hours of the midsummer’s 
«lay, exceeds, by one-fourth part, what 
is received at the equator. By a ri- 
gorous calculation, however, of the 
combined effect of these opposite 
causes throughout the year, Professor 
Leslie has formed the preceding table. 

But the mean temperature of places, 
as we rise above the level of the sea, 
diminishes even much more remark. 
ably than when we recede from the 


equator; though there canbe no doubt, 
at the same time, that high lands, 
under similar circumstances, receive 
more heat from the sun than the plains 
below. Here, therefore, a new prin- 
ciple combines its influence to modity 
the law of climate ; and we must con- 
sider the agency of the atmosphere. In 
rising directly into any part of the open 
atmosphere, the same decrease of heat 
is felt as in the ascent tothe top of a high 
mountain. Quite independent, there- 
fore, of the influence of the adjacent 
land, while it extends throughout the 
whole mass of air, distinguishing each 
of its successive strata from the sur- 
face by a peculiar degree of heat, this 
singular property must rather be view- 
ed asan essential law in the constitution 
of the great element which surrounds 
the globe; and this is the cause 
of the intense cold that prevails on 
the top of high mountains. ‘Though 
at these elevations the traveller is of- 
ten astonished with the force and 
brilliancy of the sun’s rays, the whole 
of the heat quickly disappears amid 
the superior cold of the surrounding 
atmosphere, and every successive stra- 
tum of the mountain is thus cooled 
down to the mean temperature of' the 
corresponding stratum of air with 
which it is in contact. Hence we 
find, in some of the great mountains 
near the equator, all the climates on 
the earth’s surface concentrated within 
a few day’s journey. 

This remarkable cold of the higher 
atmosphere is not so easily explain- 
ed. It had been long known that 
the rays of the sun pass almost 
entirely thrcugh transparent bodies, 
and that, therefore, mer stopping 
in the atmosphere, they must spent 
nearly the whole of their heating 
power on the surface of the ground. 
It was not umatural, therefore, in the 
infancy of science, to ascribe this de- 
crease of heat to our increased dis- 


tance from its source, which, though 


it appeared to be in the great luminary 
above, was thus really as to the at- 
mosphere in the earth below. When 
we expose any part of a body toa per- 
manent source of heat, as when we 
thrust the extremity of a bar of iron 
into.a common fire, it never attains 
a uniform te ture throughout, 
while the fire heats the one end, the 
air cools the other, and though every 
rtion of the mass at length acquires, 

Y 4 mutual balance of these opposite 
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forces, a permanent temperature, yet 
this decreases as the parts are farther 
trom the heating or nearer the cool- 
ing cause. It was at one time be- 
lieved, therefore, that a similar pro- 
cess preserved the uniform tempera- 
ture of the globe, that some powerful 
cooling cause carried off the sun’s heat 
trom the earth as fast as it was re- 
ceived, and that the permanent, though 
decreasing progression in the atmo- 
sphere, was the result of a balance 
between this continual waste and con- 
tinual supply. 

The gradual developement, how- 
ever; of the laws which regulate 
the motions and distribution of heat 
among bodies, has at length diffused 
more correct notions on this most im- 
portant branch of physical science, 
and presented a very different and a 
fur more interesting arrangement 
It now appears extremely proba- 
ble, though perhaps not yet abso- 
lutely demonstrable, that very little 
if any of the heat which the earth re- 
ceives from the sun ever escapes from 
it again.* But it is well known, that 
through fluid bodies, the passage of 
heat is much more rapid than through 
those that are solid ; the extreme mo- 
bility of their parts giving full play to 
the great statical principle which 
causes the heavier of their particles to 
displace the lighter, a perpetual cir- 
culation is established, when the 
fluid is heated from below, between 


_* In a future Number, we may con- 
sider this subject with the attention 
which its importance demands ; for though 
to some it may appear merely speculative, 
we believe there is no question in phiysics 
more interesting,—no problem whose so- 
lution will tend more especially to throw 
light on some of the obscurest mysteries of 
nature than this,—Is heat only light in a 
state of combination ?—That principle of 
warmth which, though unseen, yet “ ani- 
mates all nature with its influence,” is 


it but a portion of the subtle fluid of light, 


which, by its own repulsive energy, flies in- 
cessantly from the centre to the remotest ex- 
tremities of our system, and arriving with- 
in the sphere of its attraction, is thencefor- 
ward chained, as it were, for ever to the 
earth ? which continually, therefore, though 
slowly, accumulating and developing as it 
Stows in strength, a grand bites of revo- 
lutionson the surface of this planet, to 
which it has been attached, becomes thus 
the prime agent of its astonishing but in- 
le destinies ? 
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the lower and upper strata, the for- 
mer us they are heated ascending, in 
consequence of the comparative levity 
which they thus acquire, and the lat- 
ter «descending to supply their place. 
Each of the particles, therefore, as thev 
arrive in suecession at the common 
source of their heat, carrying off an 
equal shure to the remotest extremi- 
ties of the mass, a pretty uniform 
temperature is thus spread throughout 
the whole; at least in regard to the 
atmosphere, considering how small.a 
quantity of heat it is constantly re- 
ceiving, compared with the mass into 
which this must expand, any inequa- 
lity must entirely vanish. 

‘That perpetual motion which the 
application of heat excites among the 
pai ticles of a fluid is very well exhi- 
bited, by applying warmth to the bot- 
tom ofa glass of water, having a lit- 
tle powder of charcoal or fine dust 
diffused through it, the particles of 
dust, though formerly at rest, will 
now begin to move some towards the 
top, and others towards the bottom ; 
in a short time the ferment will 
— through the whole mass, and if 
the heat be equally applied, nothing 
will be seen in any part of it but an 
infinite series of ascending and de- 
scending currents. ‘There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that the heat com- 
municated from the ground must pro- 
duce in the. atmosphere, whose parts 
so far exceed in mobility those of any 
liquid, the same syste of recipro- 
cating motions. But as the effect 
of this statical principle is to diffuse 
the heat equally throughout the 
whole mass of air, it leaves the 
cold of the higher regions wholly 
unexplained. ‘The true cause, ace 
cordingly, remained quite unknown, 
even after the celebrated experiments 
of Dr Black, and the researches of 
succeeding chemists, had begun to 
throw some light on the subject of 
the variouscapacities of bodies for heat, 
and Professor Leslie is the first to 
have traced it with distinctness to the 
operation of this great law of nature. 

It is now well known, that, at the 
same temperature, and under the same 
mass, different bodies contain very 
different quantities of heat, and are 
very variously “‘ affected b oy ad- 
ditions of that elementary fluid.” The 
same quantity, for example, which, 


communicated to a pound of mercury, 


would raise its temperature 29°, wil 
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only heat a pound of water 1°. In the 
same manner, hydrogen gas has a ca- 
pacity,for heat ten times greater than 
atmospheric air ; but hydrogen gas 1s 
also under the same pressure ten 
times ‘more attenuated, and it is a 
general property, among aériform bo- 
dies, that this power of absorbing, heat 
changes with every change in their 
density; if atmospheric air be ex- 
nded, its capacity will increase, and, 
in the same manner, hydrogen gas 
will have its capacity reduced by con- 
densation. But an increase in the 
capacity of any of the bodies around 
us, has the same effect as the with- 
drawing of a portion of their heat ; 
a current rushes in to restore the 
equilibrium, and the ambient medium 
suffers a slight reduction of tempera- 
ture, exactly as enlarging the capacity 
of any reservoir, reduces the level of 
the fluid which it contains. Thus 
every, change in the atmosphere to 
rarefaction produces cold, and every 
change to condensation heat ; a prin- 
ciple of which Mr Leslie’s process of 
artificial congelation * affords so strik- 
ing an illustration, and also the pneu- 
matic matches lately invented in 
France, which are lighted by the 
stroke of a small condensing syringe. 
It is evident, therefore, that, in as- 
cending the atmosphere, as its density 
is continually diminishing, its capacity 
tor heat must, in like manner, in- 
vease, and, while the statical princi- 
ple, therefore, serves to spread the 
1eat equally at all elevations, this new 
principle absorbing it as fast as it rises, 
must produce a decrease of tempera- 
ture exactly proportional to the in- 
crease of capacity. Mr Leslie, there- 
tore, having found, by some very nice 
and ingenious experiments, detailed, 
tor the first time, in the work referred 
to,—-by watching with attention the 
movements of heat in the receiver of 
a air-pump, as the air is alternately 
rarefied and condensed, having disco- 


_ vered the remarkable law which con- 


nects the increase of capacity with 


_ ® Under the words Cold and Congelation 
in the same volume q/ the Supplement to 
Encyclopaedia, we have a very interest- 
ing sccount of the various steps which led 
to. this curious and highly important dis. 
covery, and of the improvements which 
have lately been introduced into the pro- 
rs. 


the diminution of density, this yery 
distinguished mathematician and phi- 
losopher has been enabled to apply it 
on a great scale, and a priori to fix 
with precision the law of the decrease 
of temperature in the atmosphere. 
The results agree most remarkably 
with observation, and we have thus 
the surest evidence of the justness 
of the views on which they are found- 
ed. 

Such, then, are the admirable ar- 
rangements by which the fluid of heat 
is distributed over the various a/ti- 
tudes of the globe. The higher re- 
gions of the atmosphere, though 
marked by the most intense cold, yet 
form in reality as it were a fountain of 
heat which, receiving every undue 
excess from the earth’s surface, re- 
turn it again to supply any deficiency, 
and thus contribute to that equal 
distribution which the operations of 
nature demand. But thesame powerful 
agents are continually at work to tem- 
per the inequalities of the various /a- 
tifudes. Itis obvious, that, if the 
face of the globe were equally heated 
throughout, the ascending and de- 
scending would be the only currents 
that would arise in the atmosphere. 
As this, however, is by no means the 
case—as the unequal action of the 
sun’s rays tends continually to accumu- 
late an excess in some parts, and a 
consequent deficiency in others, this 
circumstance gives rise to a system of 
lateral currents to correct the inequa- 
lity ; the excess of heat accelerating, 
where it takes place, the rise of the 
heated air, the ascending current will 
now be supplied, not so much by that 
which falls down, as by a current from 
the colder parts of the surface, which, 
sweeping along with a yiolence pro- 
portioned to the excess of heat the 
power which gives it motion, checks 
the accumulation, and even regulates 
the supply with admirable precision. 
Hence the winds which blew perpe- 
tually over the surfaceof the earth, and 
which, though extremely irregular, 
tend still, upon the whole, to a gene- 
ral system. 

As the influence of the sun accu- 
mulates, upon the whole, an increas- 
ing excess of heat from the poles to- 
wards the equator, we are certain that 
this must communicate a sab 
al increase of rapidity to, the series of 
ascending’ currents from..north to 
south, in the northern hemisphere. 
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and from south to north in the south- 
ern. ‘There ca: be no doubt, there- 
fore, that, over the whole globe, the 
tendency of the winds will be to blow 
from the poles towards the equator, 
and from the equator back again to 
the poles. And, towards a just 
theory of the winds, which present so 
many perplexing anomalies, it is a 
considerable step to have established a 
great principle which, notwithstand- 
ing all their irregularities, they must 
still, on the whole, obey.’ The exist- 
ence of such a principle is quite agree- 
able to observation, and is strikingly 
exhibited by the phenomena of the 
trade-winds, which, in certain lati- 
tudes, blow perpetually from north- 
east on the north side of the equator, 
and from south-east on the south, 
the easterly part of the current bemg 
entirely apparent, and due to the con- 
trary motion of the earth* But it is 
still more satisfactory to compare, for 
the different latitudes, the annual 
supply of heat, with its total accumu- 
lation. 


It may be calculated from experiment,”’ 
says Professor Leslie, by whose researches 
we are enabled to make this curious experi- 
ment, * that the entire and unimpaired light 
of a vertical sun will communicate one cen- 


* The easterly direction of the trade- 
winds has been often ascribed to the rapid 
notion towards the west of the sun's verti- 
al rays, the maximum of heat drawing af- 
*r it as has been supposed a constant stream 
€ air. As the heat decreases, however, 
tom the spot where the sun is vertical, 
bth towards the cast and towards the 

Wst, it is obvious that the current which 
tls cause would generate would move in 
thse contrary directions; thvoughout the 
wole hemisphere to the east of the sun, 
th wind, if any thing, would be easterly, 
bu throughout the whole of the opposite 
helisphere, it would, for the some reason, 
be vesterly, and rather stronger, too, as 
thewestern would be somewhat colder than 
the astern half, while, at the opposite points 
of te greatest heat and cold, there would 
be aalm, the currents diverging from the 
latte, and converging to the former. Now, 
as eery place is, by the motion of the 
¢artl, carried successively through all these 
Varutions, once a day, it follows, that, as 
to any predominating current, the forces 
will be mutually balanced. The air, 
which moves towards the east in the morn- 
ing, returning towards the west in the 
dee and the whole circumscribing mass 
= ing a slight diurnal 
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tesimal degree of heat every hour to a sheet 
of water of a foot in thickness. Conse- 
uently, since the surface of a mags is 
four times that of its generating circle, such 
a sheet of water, spread over the whole of 
the globe, would receive six degrees of 
heat every day. But the very inferior ca- 
pacity of the atmosphere for heat, being es~ 
timated as equal to that of a body of water 
about 12 feet in depth, if the acrial mass 
finally received and retained all the calori- 
fic impressions, it would every day have its 
temperature raised half a ee, and, 
therefore, augmented to 182 4° in.the course 
of a whole year.” ‘aids 
Combining this important fact with 
the various obliquity of the solar rays, 
and the continuance of their action 
at different seasons, Mr Leslie obtains 
the tollowing table to exhibit the 
annual supply of heat, as measured 
by the temperature which it commu- 
nicates to a sheet of water twelve feet 
thick, or, what is the same thing, to 
the mass of atmosphere. * 


Summer. | Winter. ||Whole Y ear. 


Equator../| 116° | 116° 232° 
Tropic... | 127 87 214 


Latitude 45°} 120 42 162 
Arctic circle | 102 12 114 
84 00 


‘The heat actually accumulated in 
different latitudes is indicated by their 
mean temperatures thus: 


29° 
‘Tropic 24° 


Lat. 45° 15°. 
Arctic circle 4° 
Pole . 4 0” 


But it is well known that the scales 
of thermometers are all of them far 
from coinciding with the absolute 
scale of heat. ‘Their degrees are reck- 
oned from a point very far above the 
real zero. At the temperature of 
freezing water, when the centigrade 
thermometer indicates 0°, we know 
that it still contains, at the lowest 
estimate, 700°. Though the mean 
temperature, therefore, varies in this 
way 29°, it does not follow that there 
is any thing like 29 times more heat at 
the equator than at the pole. As well 


'* This low estimate of the air’s capaci- 
ty seem unusual. The result, how- 
ever, Professor Leslie, whose accuracy may 
well inspire confidence, has obtained from 

iment, and it has since been con- 
firmed by measurements made in France. 
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might we take the height of two 
mountains above their common base 
to represent the proportions of their 
real elevations above the level of the 
sea, though the greatest difference of 
height in the former case is obvious- 
ly compatible with the smallest dif- 
ference in the latter, though the 
one, for example, may be two, three, 
or even one hundred times higher 
than the other above the plain, and 
yet not one-tenth or one-hundredth 
part higher above the level of the sea. 
Augmenting the above degrees, then, 
by 700°, and thus reducing them to 
the true standard, we obtain 


Equator. 729° 
Tropic . . 724° 
Lat. 45° 715° 
Arctic circle 704° 
Pole 


‘These quantities are, no doubt, the 
accumulated effect of ages, but they 
are still only the sums of the repeated 
addition of the same annual supply. 
Though the heat also, instead of be- 
ing confined to the mass of atmo- 
sphere, as the former table supposes, 
is expanded into the whole mass of 
the earth, yet so slowly does it pene- 
trate into the interior,* while the sur- 
face is, in the mean time, continually 
receiving new additions ; that, upon 
the whole, the respective numbers ef 
these tables ought still to bear to each 
other the same, or at least something 
approaching to the same relation. This 
however, is far from being the case, 
and, on comparing them, we find that, 
while the earth is annually receiving 
nearly three times more heat at the 
equator than at the pole, it does not 
at present contain one-twentieth part 
more ; and, if it retained all that it 
received, or only dispersed it through 
the solid and comparatively impene- 
trable mass of the earth, while the 
cold of the polar regions would sink 
far below any thing that has ever been 
experienced, the heat of the tropical 
climates would mount even to that 
which is feltin the heart of a common 
fire. It is clear, therefore, that a t 
part of the equatorial heat has bomnt 
transferred to the pole, and the atmo- 
sphere is the great vehicle of commu- 
nication. > 


“* Ifa current’of air from the equator, 


* See Vol. II. pe 300. 


having the ordinary temperature of 29°, 
were supposed to travel to the pole, from 
which an equal and contrary current would 
consequently flow towards the equator, each 
journey would transport 58 degrees of heat. 
Between two and three such journies per. 
formed every year, would therefore be suf. 
ficient to disperse the whole accumulation 
of 148°. This only requires the existence 
of a wind roi: northwards at the rate 
of 46 miles every day. It is not necessary 
even that the wind should either continue 
permanent, or blow directly north. The 
same effect would be produced, if it were 
to blow indifferently to every point of the 
compass, and only at the rate of three miles 
an hour, a supposition which agrees per- 
tectly with actual observation. 

** The circulation excited in the body of 
our atmosphere thus prevents the heat shed 
by the sun on different parts of the earth's 
surface from an excessive accumulation. 
In proportion as the he regions 
grew warmer from the ominance of il- 
lumination, the polar wind would rush with 
more rapidity, till it had tempered the ex- 
cess. ‘This balance of the accession, and 
the consequent dispersion of heat, has pro- 
bably been long attained, and it now regu- 
lates the gradation of climates in successive 
latitudes. But if air had possessed the 
capacity for heat which belongs to hydro- 
gen gas, it would have produced a more 
equable diffusion of temperature, insomuch 
that the temperature of the equator could 
not have become ten degrees warmer than 
that of the poles. On the contrary, had 
our atmosphere been less fluid, or less ca- 
pable of containing heat, the inequality of 
different climates would have risen to 4 
higher pitch. That variety of tempera 
ture which occurs at present on the sur 
face of the globe, was requisite for the dé 
velopement of the different vegetable trib 
which clothe it. The same harmony co} 
nects the system of this lower world whih 
irradiates, the expanse of the celestial f- 
gions. 

The equilibrium of temperature 
served over the globe by the circulatiorof 
the atmosphere, is not, however, Y¥ry 
quickly produced. Hence the remarkble 
increase of heat which takes place duing 
the summer months in the higher latitues. 
But within the arctic circle, another pw- 
erful agent of Nature, is constantly tm- 
pering the inequality of the seasons. [he 
vast beds of snow or fields of ice wich 
cover the land and the sea in those drary 
retreats, absorb, in the act of thawing ot 
passing again to ‘the liquid form, all the 
surplus heat collected during the conti- 
nuance of a nightless summer. The "- 
gour of winter, when darkness resumes her 
tedious reign, is likewise mitigated by the 
warmth evolved as tion . 
over the watery’ surface.” 
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We would now give a few more 
extracts from Mr Leslie’s paper, but 
having already exceeded our limits, 
we must conclude by referring to the 
article itself. B. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE POETICAL 
CHARACTER OF DANTE. 


TERE are some great poets who 
are much praised but little read. We 
suspect this to be the case with Dante. 
Ilis own countrymen place him as 
undoubtedly at the head of their poets, 
—but while they are familiar with 
Ariosto and ‘Tasso, they rather, we 
imagine, worship him at a distance. 
One thing is certain, that the severity 
of his manner has repelled all imita- 
tors. Alfieri is the only poet who has 
at all formed himself upon his model, 
and this attempt has been made at the 
distance of many centuries from the 
wra of Dante. We are, of eourse, 
still less intimate with him in this 
country. Few readers of Italian poe- 
try among us have not dipt into him, 
it is true, but after they have picked 
out the ‘l'ales of Francesca de Rimini, 
and Count Ugolino, and shuddered 
over some of the kindred horrors in 
the Inferno,—they commonly take 
shelter in the enchanted garden of 
Armida, or solace themselves with the 
loves of Angelica and Medoro. Mr 
Cary has, indeed, very gallantly at- 
tempted to make this old poet as fa- 
iniliar to us as any of our own classics, 
by his late spirited translation,—but 
even this effort, we doubt, will be in 
vain,—and it may be equally in vain 
that we are now proposing to call the 
attention of our readers to the consi- 
(eration of the genius and of the won- 
derful poem of Dante. ‘There are 
inany circumstances, however, which 
render these very interesting subjects 
of study. 

It ought first to be considered, that 
Dante is the oldest poet of modern 
Kurope. He was born in the year 
1265, and died in 1321, and although 
we hear of Guittone d’Arezzo, Guido 
Guinicelli, and some others previous to 
him, yet there is not one whose writ- 
ings can at all be put in competition 
With those of the great masters of an- 
uquity, or of the still greater lumina- 
nes that have since arisen on the 
World. Dante, on the other hand, 
Will shrink from a competition with 
"one of these, and if it were the fact, 
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that there is but little interest in his 
poetry, it would, at least, be well wor- 
thy of study, as the first great influx 
of poetical light and genius upon the 
gloom of the dark ages. But the fact 
is impossible, that a very great poet 
can write without interesting us. 
There may be something repulsive in 
his subject or in his manner, which it 
may require a little effort to get over ; 
but when once we permit ourselves to 
enter into his mind, and to be carried 
along by his impulse, we must then 
take an interest in whatever he is in- 
terested in. It is true there are some 
poets who throw away their fine 
genius on cold and brilliant conceits, 
such as Cowley and several of' his 
contemporaries ; or on inadequate and 
trivial subjects, such as Wordsworth 
and his followers. ‘T'o acquire a last- 
ing reputation, a poet must not only 
have great faculties, he must employ 
them greatly,—but whenever he does 
so, however repulsive he may be in 
many particulars, he cannot but ob- 
tain a strong mastery over our minds, 
whenever his spell begins to operate. 
Daute’s subject is but little varied in | 
itself, though wonderfully so by his 
extraordinary invention ; it has but 
little of human interest in it, and so 
cannot at once win our sympathies ; 
but it is more than commensurate to 
the noblest powers of the noblest 
mind, and we sympathize with the 
t himself, and with his marvel- 
ous genius, employed with so super- 
natural a force on so lofty a theme. 
Even the manner of Dante, though 
abrupt, cold, and as little enticing as 
possible, comes to acquire a powerful 
charin from its suitableness to his 
subject, from its intellectual strength, 
and its moral simplicity ;—there are 
many occasions too when he relaxes, 
when his versification has all the har- 
mony which the gentlest spirit could 
infuse, and when his imagery, if less 
luxuriant, is more gay, and more 
simply innocent than the most delight- 
ful and popular poets of his coun- 
try have since profusely poured forth ; 
upon us by surprise, relievé 
and wonderfully en- 
hance our estimation of his power. 

If, then, the mere antiquity of this 
poet, as being the Homer of a reviving 
world, would be a sufficient ground for 
us to study him,—much more are we 
called to this study, when he is a Homer 
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likewise in all the high qualifications 
of a poet,—in inventive fancy, intel- 
lectual energy, vivid colouring, and 
“* immortal verse.” In these might 
faculties all great poets resemble each 
other, yet every truly great poet is 
not more unlike the rest of mankind 
in the reach of his genius, than he is 
unlike every other great poet in the 
originality of its direction. If Homer 
and Dante resemble each other as set- 
ting out ‘ like giants to rum a race,” 
the one in the infancy of the world, the 
other when it was roused from its 
sleep of'a thousand years,—if there are 
besides many interesting resemblances 
in the antique cast and simplicity of 
their manner, yet the contrast between 
thein is still infinitely more striking 
than the similitude. Of all poets who 
ever wrote, Homer is the most talka- 
tive and diffuse, the most enamoured 
with his subject, and with the mi- 
nutest particulars belonging to it. He 
is the poet of mortal man, interested. 
warily in all the slightest concerns 
of human beings as they exist on this 
earth, delighted with earth itself, and 
with all the beautiful appearances of 
nature as they speak to the eye rather 
than te the soul, watching every 
movement of animal life, turning 
his heroes into lions, and his gods in« 
to heroes. Dante bursts upon us at 
once, as the poet of immortality ; he 
breathes the mysterious air of an eter- 
nal world ; he does not delight in his 
subject, but he is fascinated by it ; in 
the awful presence in which he stands, 
** his words are few.” Yet even in 
the abyss into which he descends, or 
in the height to which he soars, 
he never loses one faculty of a human 
mind. His understanding is always 
vigorous, his powers of description 
awake,—there is nothing about him 
confused or wavering,—his revelations 
are given shortly but distinctly,—he 
looks upon earth as at a distance, but 
with all the images and recollections 
of earthly existence stirring in his 
imagination and his heart. 

It is no wonder that of these two 
poets, Homer should be the more po- 
pular, but we are not at all, on that ac- 
count, prepared to say that he is the 

ter genius. Certainly his genius is 

y no means of so uncommon a cast 

as Dante's. Homer’s great merit, in- 

deed, consists in his adherence to the 

broad lines and distinctions of com- 

mon nature, He is full of descrip. 
4 


tions, but they are descriptions of such 
objects as all the men of’ his age had 
seen or imagined,—he is full of cha- 
racter, but it is character in its plain- 
est and most open features. He does 
not dive like Shakespeare into all the 
recesses and windings of the human 
heart, and exhibit passion and charac- 
ter in every shade and variety. He 
is, indeed, rather the representative ot 
the getieral stock of the observatiow 
and sentiment of his age, than a mind 
ofa peculiar cast of thought, employ- 
ed in contemplating the world and its 
affairs,—and we ere in doubts whether 
poetry may not, on the whole, have 
suffered from his having struck upon 
a vein which lay so open to future la- 
bourers. None of them have worked 
it with any portion of his ardour and 
energy, and if some of his follow- 
ers have been at greater pains to se- 
parate the pure metal from the dross, 
none of them have at all equalled him 
in the abundance of his produce ; but 
what we regret is, that Homer has 
with succeeding poets come in the 
place of nature, and in following his 
plain and broad track, they do not ir 
general seem to have imagined that 
any more refined and recondite 
could be found. Hence the infinite 
sameness in ancient and in much of 
the modern poetry,—the repetition of 
the same images, stories, and allu- 
sions, handed down from one poet to 
another, and in all, except in the fresh- 
ness and vivacity of Homer himself, 
bearing the evident marks of plagia- 
rism and imitation. Nothing can’ be 
duller and more common-place than 
imitations of a species of poetry which 
lies so open to imitation. Walter 
Scott is Homer of his day, the 
poet of general nature and manners, 
and nothing can be more fresh and live- 
ly than his pictures, because he draws 
them immediately from nature. But 
the flattest of all flat poetry is that of 
the imitators of Walter Scott. We wil! 
not presume to say the same of Ho- 
mer’s imitators, because some of the 
greatest poetical names are included 
in that number, but in as far as they 
are his imitators, or the imitators of 
his imitators, they have thrown a me- 
lancholy chill over their poetry. Whet 
more beautiful than Virgil, when we 
contemplate his pathos, his correct 
taste, his inimitable dietion, and the 
gentleness of his genius,—but how 
cold are al! his Homeric flights, and 
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how unlike the spirit of their model 
in the midst of their dull fidelity! 
Homer's battles are tedious, yet we 
read them with interest and anima- 
tion, because it is evident that he gives 
them with all his heart and soul ; but 
Virgil’s and Tasso’s imitations of them 
are only borne - by the beauty of 
the numbers in which they are con- 
veyed. Tasso is delightful trom his 
chivalry, his Christianity, hisimagina- 
tion, and his love,—but he too is cold 
and creeping whenever he strikes into 
the beat of those who have preceded 
him, and there is scarcely, indeed, apo- 
et of after times, (Shakespeare alone 
never takes the trouble to imitate, ) who, 
whatever may be his general originality, 
has not in many passages suffered his 
genius to sink under this seducing 
opiate. Milton is the only one in 
whom imitation is evidently not the 
effect of poverty, but of a profound 
loveand veneration for his ancient mas- 
ters, and who never steps into their 
track without appearing capable pf 
going beyond them. 

We will venture, however, to say, 
that the great poet who has given 
occasion to these remarks is quite 
as original as Homer himself,—or ra- 
ther, indeed, more so, because his 
thoughts and observations are much 
jnore peculiarly his own, and less the 
common property of human nature. 
Not that we do not feel them to 
be accurate and profoundly just, 
_ but we never ourselves think that we 
could have made them ; they are not 
at all like Columbus's discovery of 
America, or his making an egg stand 
upon one end, which seem quite simn- 
ple when the method is pointed out. 
Of course he has been as little imitat- 
ed as he has imitated ;—he stands a- 
lone like a great rock in the ocean of 

try ; the waves of his predecessors 
ave broken over him, without almost 
wearing an impression upon his sur- 
face ; and they have passed on to his 
Successors, who roll along in the same 
wide plain, as if ignorant of the break 
which his sturdy genius had occasion- 
ed. Thisisthemoresingular, that Dan- 
te was evidently deeply imbued with 
admiration for the great poets of an- 
tiquity, and his throughout e- 
vinces a proft acquaintance with 
all the learning of his’age. He has 
allusions to the stories i mythology, 
mingled sometimes in the manner of 
Milton with sitailar allusions to the 


More modern wonders of romance ; 
VOL, Ile 
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but neither the one or the other have 
any stronger hold upon him, than‘ as 
they .serve for illustrations of his own 
;—he is never run away 
with by them ; his own thoughts and 
images are always the uppermost in 
his mind; and we believe we are cor- 
rect in saying, that there is not, from 
one end of his long poem to the other, 
a single passage for which he can pro- 
perly be said to be indebted to any of 
is predecessors. In this respect he 
is even more original than Shakes- 
peare. The same want of learning 
and indolent carelessness, which put 
our unrivalled dramatic poet beyond 
the temptation and the hazard of imita- 
tion, make him likewise so unambi- 
tious and indifferent to his reputation, 
that he often does not care whether 
what he writes be his own or not ; he 
does not imitate, but he copies, and 
when he is in that humour, Holing~ 
shed answers his purpose quite as 
well or better than Homer. ‘The mi- 
nute inquiries of his commentators 
haveshewn how he has put into contri- 
bution passages from almost every au- 
thor whom he had dipped into, in'the 
course of his irregular studies, some- 
times applied very happily, as in the 
picture drawn by Gouzalo in the be- 
ginning of “ the Tempest,” of an 
imaginary Utopia, and sometimes 
quite insufferable, as in the learned 
Archbishop of Canterbury's disserta- 
tion ou the Saligue law in “ Henry 
5th.” A strong poetical ambition, and 
a deep sense of the glory attending its 
success, seem, on the other hand to 
have been among Dante's ruling prin- 
ciples ; but with all his acquaintance 
with the works of preceding poets, and 
with all his veneration for their great 
names, he seems to have deterinined 
from the outset to owe them nothing, 
to follow entirely a track of his own, 
and to be indebted solely to the work- 
ings of his own mighty mind. He 
puts himself, indeed, with Jauch 
seeming humility, under the guidance 
of Virgil, whom he calls his master ; 
but with Virgil he has no one meg 
in cominon, if it be not perhaps a 
laboured and polished diction, which, 
considering the age in which he wrote, 
is not the least wonderful of his en- 
dowments. 
The similarity of their subjects 
naturally. leads to a comparison of 
Dante and Milton. Both poets ha 
described heaven and hell, and bot! 
have succeeded om in the tert} 
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fic part of the picture. We are not 
yet very intimately acquainted with 
the Italien poet’s Paradiso, though be- 
fore we have done with this subject, 
we hope to give our readers some idea 
of its merits. The heaven of Milton 
never greatly captivated us; and we 
believe it is generally agreed that the 
force of that wondertul poet's genius is 
much more conspicuous in his de- 
scription of the opposite region. His 
rapid and general sketch leaves, it 
must be owned, a grander and more, 
awful impression upon the mind than 
all the minute painting of Dante ; 
and the inhabitants of that dismal 
abode, particularly Satan, are brought 
r wana with a power of conception 
and expression, which are quite un- 
equalled in poetry. Dante has no 
great idea of the dignity of devils, 
which it was left for Milton first to 
imagine and pourtray ; his fiends are 
ynischievous merely, and malicious ; 
but it is much less with fiends, than 
with the lost souls of the human race 
that he has any intercourse, in his 
walks through his Inferno. This 
circumstance makes his Hell less su- 
blime than the English poet's, but it 
comes nearer to the shuddering chords 
of our hearts; and his minuteness 
and accuracy of delineation have, in 
this view, a power which never can 
belong to generalities, however these 
may be more magnificent from their 
very indistinctness. The familiar style 
of Dante, so unlike the common pomp 
of poetry, —hisrecourse to every image, 
however low, which can aid the con- 
of his reader,—his constant 
reference to looks, gestures, and the 
effect of single words upon those to 
whom they were spoken ; the accurate 
description of what was seen amid 
the ‘* darkness visible,” and what 
could only be distinguished by the 
hearing, touch, or Bie ; every thing 
is, in this manner, broughtso close up- 
on our senses ; and, while the poet is 
exercising anastonishiug power both of 
invention and of language, he seems 
all the while to be telling us so simply 
what he really heard and saw, that he 
certainly possesses a power of fasci- 
nation, and, like “ the ancient mari- 
ner,” fixes us with his glistening eye, 
to a degree, that, while we are listen- 
ing to his story, not only the splen- 
dour of Milton's genius, but all other 
poetry whatever, seetns to us mere 
childishness and weakness. When 


[Sept. 
we recover from the fascination, in- 
deed, and begin to take Dante to 

ieces, we shall give the palm of no- 

le wud elevated conception to our own 
lofty poet; although, even in this 
view, there are passages in the older 
bard which may well stand the test 
of any comparison. 

It may be a singular observation, 
but we believe it to be a just one, that 
the modern school of poetry which has 
arisen in this country within the last 
thirty years, icomes closer to the 
manner of Dante than any other; 
and this very remarkable poet ac- 
tually combines many of the lead- 
ing traits of the most eminent 
of our distinguished contemporaries. 
They do not know it, and probably 
never thought of it, but he is really 
at the ~ of their school,—and, if 
they would go to him with the same 
devotion with which poets in general 
have drank from the fountain of Ho- 
mer, they would find much light 
thrown, by his comprehensive genius, 
on the path which they are seeking 
to trace, and which they have as yet 
only imperfectly tound. has been 
the great object of modern poets to 
overthrow cvery poetical idol, and to 
seek for the sources of their inspiration 
in nature alone, and in their own ge- 
nius. All the classical images and 
formule which had acquired a sort 
of prescriptive dominion in the re- 
are of Parnassus, (here is one otf 
them) are now banished as fetters 
upon the originality of genius, and 
the natural flow of sentiment; and 
this, we may say, Dante hasdoneof oi 
as thoroughly as it ought to be done. 
He has his allusions to these things 
when any good is to be got by them, 
and never expresses any thing like 
contempt for them; but his mind is 
completely unfettered by them to @ 
degree that is not to be found in any 
other poet previous, perhaps, to Mr 
Wordsworth ; and the reverence 
which, with all his freedom, he en- 
tertains for his old poetical masters, 
is a feeling which Mr Wordsworth 
would not be the worse of imbibing 
from him. 

' The modern school, with Mr 
Wordsworth at its head, has a con- 


tempt for the established language of 


poetry; and he, it is well known, even 
goes so far as to the adoption 
of a low and familiar diction, @p- 
proaching to the language of a vulgar 
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rose. Now Dante seems to have ap- 


prehended all that was just and sound in 


this idea, and to have, moreover, per- 
ceived, what Mr Wordsworth has not, 
the precise bounds and limits to which 
it ought to be carried. No diction 
can bemore familiar, more the langt 

of conversation, more taken out of the 
unnatural forms of a false poetical 
elevation, than his, yet none can be 
less vulgar, less childish, more con- 
stantly bearing the impression, and 
reflecting the images of a powerful, 
unwavering, and highly cultivated 
mind. 

For a natural diction suited to the 
force and imagery of a strong poetical 
genius, Lord Byron is, perhaps, the 
modern poet whose style most closel 
resembles Daute’s ; there is astrengt 
and a compression in both in which 
Wordsworth and his peculiar school 
are greatly defective. i 

One of Wordsworth’s finest pecu- 
liarities is perfectly possessed by Dan- 
te, and much better applied, besides, 
by theold, than by the modern poet ; 
we mean that close observation of na- 
ture by which images that have es- 
eaped both the common race of men, 
and much more, the common race of 

sts, have been marked, and secret- 

y contemplated, and made the sub- 
ject of musings, which are connected 
in the mind of the genuine pupil of 
nature with much moral and refined 
wisdom. The error of Wordsworth 
is, that he makes observations of this 
kind the great staple of his poetry, 
and by this means he has become as 
fantastic, and as much of a humour- 
ist, a8 the melancholy Jacques him- 
self. Dante lived among political in- 
trigues, aud the turmoils of’ factions, 
yet itis astonishing, that he had as 
tine an eye for these glimpses of nature 
in which “the vision and the mystery” 
are coniained, as the poet wiio has 
pees all his days musing on the 
anks of Grassinere, or Ryda!-water. 
But the Chie Magistrate oi Florence, 
48 our poet was in one year, and an 
exile from his country, as he was in 
the next, knew very well that the 
mind of a being like man, which has 
Strong interests to engage it in the 
mea. life, and strong hopes and 
ears to lead it forward into futurity, 
cannot be permanently occupied with, 


ough it may, with deep feelin 
take a sidelong glance at, dancing dat. 


fodils, or the reflection of a lamb in a 
smooth lake. ‘I'he same sort of ima- 
ges, therefore, which, in Wordsworth, 
seem so often puerile and ridiculous, 
by being brought upon hisfore-ground, 
and made the subject matter of long 
poems or descriptions, Dante glances 
at with wonderful effect, as similes” 
for illustrating the profound invisible 
truths of eternity, which he professes 
to reveal to an awe-struck and as- 
tonished world. We shall afterwards, 
when we come to examine the Divina 
Comedia more minutely, have occa- 
sion to bring proofs of what we have 
now advanced ; but, in the meantime, 
it may be convenient to give a few 


examples. ‘The spirits crowding to — 


Charon’s boat, in the Inferno, are 
thus described : 


** As fall off the light autumnal leaves, 
One still another following, till the bough 
Strews all its honours on the earth beneath 5 
E’en in like manner Adam’s evil brood 
Cast themselves one by one down from the 

shore, 
Each at a beck, as falcon at his call.” 


Again, speaking of the carnal sin- 
ners who are borne along on the 
whirlwind, 


** As in large troops, 
And multitudinous, when winter reigns, 
The starlings on their wings ate borne 
abroad, 
So bears the tyrannous gust those evil souls. 
On this side and on that, above, below, 
It drives them ; hope of rest to solace them 
Is none, nor e’en of milder pang, As 
cranes, 
Chanting their dolorous notes, traverse 
the sky, 
Stretched out in long array; so I beheld 
Spirits who came loud wailing,” &c. 


Two in particular approached to him, 
the unfortunate lovers of Rimini: 


“ As doves, 
By fond desire invited, on wide wings, — 
And firm, to their sweet nest returning 
home, 

Cleave the air, wafted by their will along « 
Thus issued from that troop,—- 
They through the ill air speeding.” 

Innumerable images of this kind 
are scattered throughout ; the follow- 
ing towards the close of the Purga- 
torio is in a strain of still more minute 
and delicate observation : 


I have beheld, ere now, at break of day, 
‘The eastern clime all roseate, and the sky 
Opposed, one deep, and beautiful serene, 
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And the sun’s face so shaded, and with 


mists 

Attempered at his rising, that the eye 

Long while endured the sight; thus in a 
cloud 

Of flowers, that from those hands angelic 
rose, 

And down, within and outside of the car, 

Fell, showering, in white veil, with olive 
wreathed, 

A virgin in my view appeared, beneath 

Green mantle, robed in hue of living flame,” 
&e. 


We add only the following beauti- 

ful picture from the Paradiso : 

** T saw reared up 

In colour like to sun-illumined gold, 

A ladder, which my ken pursued in vain, 

So lofty was the summit; down whose 
steps | 

1 saw the splendours in such multitude 

Descending, every light in heaven, me- 
thought, 

Was shed thereon. 
of day, 

Restirring them, to dry their feathers chill, 

Some speed their way afield, and homeward 
some, 

Returning, cross their flight, while some 
abide, 

And wheel around their airy lodge; so 
seemed 

That glitterance, wafted on alternate wing, 

As upon certain stair it met and clash'd 

Its shining.” 

These similes, we maintain, are in- 
finitely more in the character of 
Wordsworth’simages than of Homer’s, 
and almost all the similes of Dante are 
in this strain of minute refinement, de- 
derived either from nature or art, as it 
may happen, as if he purposely avoid- 
el those broad outlines of objects 
which had been traced over and over 
again by so many preceding poets. 

There is another singular resem- 
blance between Dante and Words- 
worth, which particularly struck us in 
Mr Cary’s version of the old poet. In 
the Paradiso, especially, he indulges to 
an excess in certain ee bewildered 
metaphysical and theological discus- 
sions, which are extremely in the 
wandering unsatisfactory style of our 
good friend the Pedlar in the Excur- 
sion. We have not here compared the 
translation with the original, and are 
unable as yet to say how far the reserm- 
blance holds in the Italian; but we 
really believe we should have some- 
times thought that we had taken up 
by mistake the Excursion instead of 
the Paradiso, were it not that the one 
volume is a la quarto, and the o- 
ther one of the stnallest possible 


As the rooks, at dawn 
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duodecimos. This mystical style of 
writing, however, is very excusable, 
or rather was scarcely to be avoided 
in the oldest poet of Christian Europe, 
a contemporary, moreover, of Thoinas 
Aquinas ; and the only wonder is, 
that, in the nineteenth century Mr 
Wordsworth should have carried it 
so much farther, and: interwoven it 
so much more closely with the tissue 
of his poem. 

One of the great peculiarities of 
modern poetry is the constant at- 
tempt to excite emotion by laying 
bare the blackest passions of the 
soul in all their naked enormity, and 
dwelling upon all the most wretched 
vices and afflictions of human nature. 
The ebjection to this kind of anatomy 
in the hands of our present great 
masters, is, that it seems to be done 
without any moral end, and rather 
has a tendency to give an unsatisfiac- 
tory view of the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence. Dante, too, pourtrays all 
vice and all wretchedness, but then 
he places them in Hell, where they 
are punished, or in Purgatory, where 
they are purified ; and he does not, 
like Lord Byron, let loose demoniac 
passions to rave unbridled in lofty and 
glorious spirits, in their course through 
this world of'trial ; or, like Crabbe, 
convert every hovel of the poor into 
ascene of hellish depravity, and re- 
mediless misery. Ina word, the great 
poet whose genius we have been con- 
templating, like every other great poct 
of former times, has always a moral 
object in view, and never writes at ran- 
dom, or for the idle purpose of making 
experiments upon human feelings ; 
and, while, in so many particulars, he 
has anticipated the most striking i1- 
provements and peculiarities of the 
most modern school of poetry, he, # 
the same time, is much more aware o! 
the true dignity and importance of the 
work which’ great poet ought to have 
in hand, and of the faculties which he 
ought te exercise, than any one of our 
illustrious contemporaries, or than «i! 
of them put together. He has plan- 
ned and accomplished a grand and ala- 
borious poem ; not like Wordsworth, 
making a mountain of a mole-hill, nor 
like Byron, making a mole-hill of 4 
mountain ;—working hard upon trifles. 
or trifling with hard work ; but he 
has put to the full stretch his vast 
“pais upon vast objects,—and, while 

e has completely thrown off the 
trammels of authority, and followed 
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with unprecedented vigour, the bent 
of his own free and unshackled mind ; 
he has yet never for a moment ceased 
to 


“* Know his own worth, and reverence the 
lyre ” 

We have gone to much greater 
length with these general observations 
than we had any intention of doing. 
If they seem to be at all interesting 
to our me shall examine 

rticularly the three great poems 0 
Deak which together form his Di- 
vina Comedia. Mr Cary’s version 
will, as it has done in the present 
essay, form our general medium of 
quotation, though we may sometimes 
find it necessary to have recourse to 
the original, or to a different transla- 
tion of some detached passages. 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE POOR. 


MR EDITOR, 


Ir is now understood, and general- 
ly felt, that this is one of the most 
important questions that can occupy 
the minds of' the legislature, and that 
it really is also one of the most diffi- 
cult. ‘he system in England has be- 
come so inveterate, and so gigantic, as 
to require the utmost caution in even 
inoditying and correcting it ; while the 
system of Scotland, with all its allow- 
ed advantages, is either so like fhat of 
England in the border parishes, or so 
non-efficient in the remote northern 
districts,—and, in general, so much 
crossed and obstructed by indiscrimi- 
nate mendicity, that, in point of fact, 
it requires to be generally revised, and 
practically amended. 

Yet many of the evils existing in 
both kingdoms, and indeed most of 
then, appear to arise out of a practical 
neglect or perversion of the laws ex- 
isting respectively in them, and long 
established in both. Why is not the 
Scots law of rexidence enforced ? One 
parish or couhty mey attempt this 
measure in ‘vain; as the vagrants 
whom in that particular district the 
vigour of the magistrates and other 
persons expels, will immediately find 
their way into others, and a return.to 
their own parishes may be fruitless, 
unless they are looked after there. It 
is easy, however, for the ministers and 
officers of the crown to recommend 
and ensure a general and simultaneous 
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enforcement of the law of residence in 
all parts of Scotland ; and, if this were 
done, the worst part of the system in 
this country would be immediately 
rectified, and those vagrants, who had 
long infested the public by their im- 
position, their profligacy, and impor- 
tunity, would be forced to betake 
themselves (in places where they were 
known, ) to some useful labour, while 
the impotent poor, who had long been 
neglected, would be again known and 
attended to in their own parishes. 
Let this single remedy be vigorously 
and generally tried, and let noblemen, 
and landed gentlemen, magistrates, 
ministers, and all other classes be in- 
terested in its efficacy, and it is cer- 
tain that such an improvement will be 
made on the Scottish management, as 
can hardly at present be conceived. 

For this purpose no new laws are 
wanted, but merely an authoritative 
injunction tor executing in all parts of 
Scotland, the laws which already ex- 
ist. At present these laws are a dead 
letter, and swarms of beggars infest 
the country, without interruption on 
the part of any one, carrying off in 
contributions many times as much as 
would support the real poor, spending 
these in the basest manner, and ex- 
tending and perpetuating the degra- 
ding and ruinous habits of jdleness- 
and imposture. An authoritative or- 
der, of sufficient weight to rectify this 
enormous evil, would place the author 
in a most illustrious view, and would 
be of the highest importance of any 
measure that could well be taken, to 
the real interests and honour of Scot- 
land. It would, perhaps, be unneces~ 
sary to do any thing more for this pur- 
pose, than merely to enforce, in every 
part of this ancient kingdom, the ex- 
isting laws of residence of the poor,— 
sending vagrants trom other kingdoms 
away,—placing in work or correction- 
houses, all those who are fit objects,-— 
and calling the attention of landhold- 
ers, and farmers, and of kirk sessions, 
to the state of the parochial poor, that 
all of them might be either employed 
or supported. 

With respect to England, if the 
impotent poor only are the legal ob- 
jects for whom rates were appointed, 
it may be found the best and simplest 
remedy, gradually to return to that 
interpretation of the law, which in a. 
few years may be accomplished to a 
considerable degree; But measures. 
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may be requisite, in the meantime, 
for enforcing industry and sobriety, 
by a suitable degree of regard for cha- 
racter in allotting the rates, and by 
facilitating the useful and profitable 
employment of those who receive them. 

The boldest writer on political eco- 
nomy, will hesitate before he venture 
to affirm, that there are fixed limits to 
the demand for labour in this country: 
For, while the commerce of the world 
opens to our manufacwures, and the 
employment of more hands tends to 
reduce the price of labour, to furnish 
goods at a lower rate, and thus to ex- 
tend the sale of the articles made; 
it is impossible to doubt that the 
demand for labour may be greatly 
increased: The use of machinery 
was dreaded, as likely to throw idle 
thousands of workmen, but Sir Richard 
Arkwright set those fears to rest, by 
underselling other nations, and em- 
ploying tens of thousands. In respect 
of agriculture, he would be as pre- 
sumptuous, as ignorant, who should 
affirm, that fixed limits exist for the 
demand for labour, so long as the 
fields, the meadows, and waste lands, 
the fences, plantations, and forests of 
the kingdom, the highways, and quar- 
ries, require visibly so mucl: more to 
be done for them, and promise to re- 
ward those who have the means and 
inclination to bestow the requisite la- 
bour. It would be still more rash and 
presumptuous to maintain, that in 
this kingdom we have already arrived 
at the limits of demand for labour, 
when it is known to the most enlight- 
cned men in it, and cannot be denied, 
that a very great additional produce 
may be raised for the subsistence of 
an increasing population. 

On these solid grounds, it must be 
certain, that the useful and profitable 
employment of our poor, is attended 
with no insuperable difficulty ; as 
there appear no fixed limits, and we 
certainly have not reached any such 
linits in the demand for labour. Let 
measures therefore be taken in Eng- 
land for the useful employment of 
these thousands of paupers, who hang 
at present as a dead weight on the 
community, and a considerable pro- 
portion of that insupportable burden 
be removed. 

‘he highly interesting Reports made 
by the General heais, 1817, and 
1818, on the management of the poor 
in Scotland, for the information of 
both Houses of Parliament, have al- 
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ready nom in Edin- 
b fagazine tor June last: But 
— is no practical deduction yet 


made from these Reports. The legiti- | 


‘mate deductions pd to be, that in 
Scotland the laws of residence must be 
generally and strictly enforced, and 
that in England the working paupers 
must be duly employed ; and these two 
simple plans carried into effect, will 
operate in a manner, and to an extent 
beyond te in rectifying the 
evils attendant on the management of 
the poor. 

In addition to the facts already in 
print relative to the Reports of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, it is but justice to 
add, that the report, 1817, was prepa- 
red by Sir Henry Moncreiff, Dr Sin- 
ger, and ‘Thomas Francis Kennedy, 
Isq. of Dunure ; that most of the ma- 
terials were obtained from Reports 
transinitted to that able and honoura- 
ble gentleman, in answer to a_ set 
of queries that he had previously cir- 
culated in various counties ; that Dr 
Singer not only suggested the colum- 
nar form of the Assembly’s Report, 
but also the contents of the several 
columns, and obtained new matter 
from Robert Johustone, Ksq. and 
other sources ; that Sir Henry Mon- 
creiff, after conversing with the other 
two members of the committee, and 
bestowing on their suggestions the pro- 


ightened observations, in supplement 
of the columnar tables in 1817 ; that 
the Assembly of that year, a some 
unexpected opposition, agreed to ex~ 
tend the all ‘the parishes 
of Scotland, only one hundred ot 
which had been embraced in the re- 
port of 1817; that this business was 
entrusted to a committee, of which 
Principal Baird was made convener, 
a gentleman who had been previously 
occupied in circulating queries on the 
subject, who has enlarged the plan of 
1817, and who has acquired most de- 
served and immortal honour in the 
prosecution of this momentous in- 
quiry. SENEX. 
Dumfries, Aug. 1818. 


attention, drew up the ableanden- 


ACCOUNT OF THE REPORT MADE TO 
PARLIAMENT, BY THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, RESPECTING THE MA-~- 
NAGEMENT OF THE POORIN SCOT- 
LAND. 


(Continued from Vol. II. p. 507.) 
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count has been given, from the R 
of the General Assembly, of the ma- 
nagement of the poor in Scotland, 
from which it appears that, though the 
expenditure has increased in many 
parishes, yet that the amount, when 
compared with that of the poor-rates 
of England, is still very moderate. 
it is gratifying, at the same time, to 
know that the wants of the really im- 
potent poor are, in most parts of Scot- 
land, supplied by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and not by legal assessments, 
though it cannot perhaps be denied, 
that the fear of assessments may often 
come in aid of the feelings of huma- 
nity. ‘Lhe Report, as was then ob- 
served, contains information on seve- 
ral points intimately connected with 
the subject of pauperism, of which 
we now propose to notice the general 
results,;—not without the hope ot’ be- 
ing able hereafter, when the Report 
itself shall be published, of entering 
more fully into this highly important 
branch ot our domestic economy. 
From the returns lately made to 
Parliament, * it appears that the num- 
ber of persons relieved from the poor- 
rates in England and Wales is 94 in 
every 100 of the population, whereas 
the General Assembly’s Report states 
the number relieved in Scotland to be 
only at the rate of 24 in the 100.T 
‘The difference between the two sys- 
tems or their administration, and the 
character and condition of the lower 
classes in each country, are displayed, 
by this single fact, in a more striking 
point of view, perhaps, than by a com- 
parison of the sums applied to their 
ielief, or by minute details of ma- 
negement. It would also appear, 
trom the Articles already referred to, 
that the sums applied to the reliet’ of 
the poor in Scotland bear a much low- 
er proportion to the amount of the Eng- 
lish poor-rates, than in the ratio of the 
nuinbers of the paupers. While we 
have fewer paupers in our population 
than in England, in the proportion of 
25 to 91, the amount of the relief re- 
quired, if it were the same in both 
countries, for the same number of in- 
dividuals, would be, in every 100 of 


_ Our population, more than one-fourth 


of what is paid in every 100 of the 
population of England. As the popu- 


-" See Number for July, p. 50. 
oor Edinburgh Magazine, Vol. II. p. 
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lation of England is to that of Scot- 
land nearly as 53ds to 1, the total a- 
mount of’ the poor-rates of the respec- 
tive countries should be as 5% multi- 
plied by 4 minus a fraction, (the pro- 
portion between 9! and 24,) or as 22 
is to 1, whereas the fact seems to be, 
that the sum raised in England is to 
that raised in Scotland as 48 is to 1." 
The sum paid to every pauper in Eng- 
land is, therefore, more than twice 
the sum paid to a pauper in Scotland. 
That this remarkable difference does 
not arise from the general poverty otf 
Scotland, is evident trom this consi- 
deration, that the assessible property 
of England, which pays forty-eight 
times the sum that is paid in Scot- 
land, is, according to the latest re- 
turns made under the property-tax 
act, not quite nine times the amount 
of the assessable property of Scotland. 
The conclusion to be drawn from these 
two facts,—the smailer proportion otf 
os to population, and the smal- 
er sum given to each of these paupers 
in Scotland than in England,—seems 
to be not only that a spirit of inde- 
pendence prevails more generally a- 
mong the labouring classes of Scot- 
land, but that even the real distress 
which must be relieved, does not al- 
together extinguish this teeling, which 
still urges the pauper to make his own 
feeble exertions contribute more or 
less to his maintenance. There is no 
such thing to be seen in Scotland as a 
person in the vigour of health and 
strength living in idleness on the poor- 
funds, and hardly one, however old 
and intirm, if able to do any sort of 
work, that does not contribute, more 
than the public, to his own support. 
This becoming pride prevails in the 
manufacturing districts of Scotland as 
well asin the merely agricultural— 
where the population is accumulated 
in towns, as well as where it is thinly 
scattered over our wastes and moun- 
tains. In the former it is probably 
the effect of education, which resists 
the contagion of example ; in the lat- 
ter, of that natural sentiment, which, 
among 2 — of simple manners, 
and where helpless poverty is a rare 
occurrence, ‘associates degradation with 
dependence upon charity. In both, 
it is preserved by habits of rigid eco- 
nomy. It is true, that mendicity still 
prevails in many parts of the country, 


* July Number, p. 48. 
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but less among the native poor than 
among strangers ; and where the for- 
mer, owing perhaps to the unequal 
provision made for the poor in differ- 
ent parishes, rather than to the slen- 
der amount of the whole, have re- 
course to begging, the practice seldom 
assumes that offensive form which is 
so observable in other quarters. With 
the deserving poor of our country pa- 
rishes, it is a modest claim to a 
tality, not unfrequently repaid by 
petty services, and always with sin- 
cere gratitude, rather than the teasing, 
obtrusive, and sometimes petulant de- 
mands of vice or idleness. 

Education, Friendly Societies, and 
Saving Banks, are the subjects in the 
Report of the General Assembly to 
which it will now be proper to attend, 

Education.—F or this important ob- 
ject there is a school established by 
law in every parish in Scotland, at all 
of which English and arithmetic are 
taught, and at many of them the Clas- 
sics, French, and the lower branches 
of mathematics. ‘The salary, paid e- 
qually by the heritors (landed pro- 
prietors) and tenants in country pa- 
rishes, has been fixed by a late aet ; 
43d Geo. III. c. 54; 300 merks, or 
L. 16, 13s. 4d. being the minimum, 
and the maximum 400 merks or 
L. 22, 4s. 54d. besides a house and 
garden. In addition to this sala- 
ry, the master receives a moderate fee 
from his scholars, varying in different 
places, and according to the branches 
taught, from Is. 6d. to 5s. a quarter. 
The children of the poor are educated 
at these schools gratis. But notwith- 
standing this excellent institution, to 
which Scotland is eminently indebted 
for the knowledge and morality of her 
lower classes, the present Report has 
disclosed the lamentable fact, that a 
large ee A of the people of the 

have not access to the most 
necessary instruction. In Highland 
parishes, some of which are 10, 20, 
30 miles and upwards in extent, one 
school is altogether inadequate, and 
the poverty of the people disables 
them fromestablishing others at their 
own expence. In the synods of Mo- 
ray and Ross, many parishes have se. 
veral hundreds that cannot read. 
Only one in twelve has been taught 
in one parish, that of Contin in Ross. 
shire. From Sutherland and Caith. 
ness also similar complaints are gene- 
ral. Inthe parish of Tongue 1200 
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out of 2400 are unable to read. No 
less lamentable are the returns from 
Argyleshire, and from 
the synod of Glenelg, where in one 
parish 2500 are destitute of this pri- 
mary and fundamental acquirement. 
In the island of Uist, one of the He- 
brides, there is a parish in which not 
500 out of 3000 or 4000 can read. In 
others, half the population or more 
are in the same condition. The Gae- 
lic schools have done much good in 
this respect, but still much remains 
to bedone. The want of schools in 
the Highlands is the more to be re- 
gretted, since there prevails the most 
anxious wish for education, and no- 
thing prevents it from becoming ge- 
neral, but the impossibility of obtain- 
ing it. 

in these districts the means of reli- 
gious instruction are also deficient 
trom the same cause. ‘The extent of 
the parishes, and the natural obstacles 
presented by rivers, mountains, arms 
of the sea, &c. require often a long 
and even dangerous journey to at- 
tend church, and render frequent in- 
tercourse between the minister and 
his parishioners impracticable. After 
all that has been done by the Royal 
Bounty and the Soeiety for Propagat- 
ing Christian Knowledge, the wants 
of the people are still great. An ear- 
nest wish for religious instruction also 
yrevails very generally. A great many 

ibles have been sent thither by So- 
tieties in Edinburgh ; but while a large 
proportion of the people cannot even 
read, the happy effects of this pious 
donation must, be comparatively li- 
mited. 

According to the returns made to 
the General Assembly, there are ip 
Scotland 500 Sunday schools, attend- 
ed by about 25,000 scholars. 11 
Edin h, the number of' schools 1s 
83, at which 5900 are taught, and in 
Glasgow 34 schools furnish instruc- 
tion to $300. In some parishes suc!) 
schools have been judged unnecessary 
for a most gratifying reason,—the at- 
tention bestowed by the parents them- 
selves on the education and religious 
instruction of their children. Every 
house there, it is said, is a Sunday s 
school, and the parent the teacher. 

The mortifications (as deeds of 
mortmain are called in Scotland) for 
the purposes of education, amount to 
L. 30,700 of capital, and L. 2030 of 
interest. To this must be added, the 
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large sum of TL. 70,000 which has 
been lately bequeathed to the parish 
of Dollar, in Clackmannanshire, by an 
individual of the name of Macnab. * 
It deserves notice, that, exclusive of 
this bequest, the sum mortified for 
the purposes of education is larger 
than that mortified for the support of 
the poor, which is only L. 10,000 of 
capital, and L.2000 of interest; a 
circumstance which proves the value 
which the Scots set upon education. 
Of these mortifications, many are on- 
ly fron L. ito L.5. Some are for 
schools, others for paying the fees of 

r scholars. ‘lhey are all applied, 
it is believed, with the strictest fide- 
lity. 

Friendly Societies. Of these es- 
tablishments, the number reported is 
$27, comprising 72,000 members. Of 
their advantages, when formed upon 
a well-conceived plan, and conducted 
with fidelity and integrity, there can 
be do doubt; yet it would appear 
that they are very liable to abuse. 
Many cases of mismanagement and 
loss have occurred, which might have 
been prevented, if a few individuals of 
greater knowledge and influence than 
the contributors themselves had assisted 
in the direction of them. It deserves 
to be remarked, that,.if all the societies 
have been reported, the number of 
members appears to be only four in 
the whevene in England the 
inembers of such societies are more 
than double this, or eight and a half 
in the hundred. The greater pro- 
portion must, at any rate, be on the 


= It is remarkable, that the history of 
this person, and his connection with the pa- 
rish of Dollar, should be very imperfectly 
known. The money is left at the sole 
disposal of the minister and kirk-ses- 
sion of Dollar, a parish containing only 
about 800 souls. The present minister 
is the Reverend Andrew Mylne, a gen- 
tleman long eminent as a teacher in this 
city, and the author of several valuable 
Works on education. It is proposed, we 
understand, to employ the money in form- 
mg an academy, which will be the most 
extensive in Scotland, and perhaps in Bri- 
tain. Besides teachers fot English, Latin, 
Greek, and the modern languages, there 
Will be professors of botany, practical che- 
Mistry, mathematics, natural history, mo- 
ral philosophy, and’ some other branches. 
The details of the plan are not, yet suffi- 
ently matured for the public eye. 
VOL. Ill, 
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side of England, which is a pretty 
strong proof that habits of dissip. tion, 
and ees to the future, do not 
meen so generally among the la- 

uring classes of that country, as has 
been often alleged. 

Saving Banks. ‘These promising 
institutions, though of very recent in- 
troduction, already amount to 130, 
exclusive of those of Edinburgh ind 
Glasgow. ‘The depositors in chese 
inay be reckoned at 7000, and the suin 
deposited at 30,000. ‘The number 
of the banks, and the amount of the 
deposits, would probably have been 
much greater, but tor the late dis- 
tressed state of the country. In some 
places, where there is no bank, minis- 
ters or heritors have been in the ha- 
bit of receiving the deposits of the 

r. 

A bill for regulating these banks 
was introduced into last session of 
Parliament, but did not pass; and 
there seems to be an aversion on the 
part of the depositors generally, as 
well as of the managers, to any Laie 
lative interference at present. ‘lhe 
avowed object of the framers of the 
bill was to provide against what might 
happen, not to remedy inconvenien- 
ces that had been actually felt ; nor 
was it alleged that any danger was to 
be apprehended from the want of a 
special enactment. ‘The same reasons 
for such a statute did not exist here 
as in England, where mercantile 
banking houses are not in the practice 
of allowing interest on the suis lodg- 
ed with them. All the Scots banks 
pay interest, and tor the money de- 
wsited by the managers of saving 
hanks, they have sometimes paid a 
rate of interest higher than is usually 
allowed. In some instances, these 
managers are chosen by the collective 
body «tf depositors, but in the Edin- 
burgh and other saving banks, they 
consist of gentlemen who first pro- 
moted the scheme, and have since ta- 
ken the charge ofall its details. In 
country parishes, the minister and 
schoolmaster, in most cases, discharge 
all the duties required, which, with 
attention to method and accuracy, 
soon become easy, aud require no great 
sacrifice of timé from either. 

There are few subjects of equal im- 

tance with those that are embraced 

In this Report, and certainly no class 

of men are better qua.ified, b infor- 

ination, judgment, and liberality, for 
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i them, than the clergy of Scot- 


SKETCHES OF SCOTTISH SCENERY 
AND MANNER§. 


MR EDITOR, 
Presumine that both you and your 
readers have been in some degree en- 


- tertained by the retrospect of “ By- 


ue Times,” in your last Number, 

resume the subject. 

Our last excursion terminated in 
the court fronting the farmer's dwel- 
ling, whither we shall again imagine 
ourselves transported. 

Observe the windows, the sill is not 
more than three fect from the floor; 
the upper part contains a few small 
panes of glass, and the lower half con- 
sists of two wooden boards that open 
upon hinges, the only sash in the 
building being in the ben-house, and 
that is a very recent improvement. 
Before entering the ha’, let us s 
into the barn, which, by the “ laugh- 
in, , an’ lasses skirls, that echo 
through the roof,” seems the depot of 
mirth and jollity. All the cloth used 
in the family being home made, they 
are just now spinning wool in the 
barn ; perhaps you wish to see the 

ration ; but if you enter, you must 
either kiss the carder (an old runkled 
carlin) or pay a fine ; your refusal 
will subject you to such treatment as 
the spinners choose to inflict, and they 
being young buxom damsels, ma 
perhaps (in the language of Ramsay) 
** towsle your harigalds a wee ;” su 
is the established custom from time 
immemorial. ‘There are several spin- 
ners, each at a large wheel, from 
which she draws her thread in the 
same manner as a spinning jenny. 
is y and blan- 
ets mily are prepared. 
Here you see, thet the ude wife 
and her maids so far approve them. 
selves as belonging to the class of vir- 
tuous women described by Solomon. 
Indeed, all the daughters of the fami- 
ly assist, and have an interest in pro- 
moting the success of these operations; 
for no young woman, in whatever 


rank she ma placed, and ho 
anxious to Shinde a husband, would 
consider 


herself ready for 
until she hada. suficency of pro- 
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purchased these for her, it would be 
a subject of public talk and reproach 
among her companions. 

The flax for linen-cloth is raised 
upon the farm from Dutch-seed," and 
its preparation occupies a considerable 
part of the winter. The first process 
that the flax undergoes, after being 
taken from the grass, is with a machine 
similar in its operation (but far more 
efficient) to that for which a patent 
has recently been obtained, it is term- 
ed a braak ; in this process the straw 
or pith of the plant is crushed and 
broken, from which the bark or flax 
is afterwards separated, by the opera- 
tion of hand-scutching, here termed 
swingling. Both processes are very 
hard labour, and the last is generally 
performed by the mutual assistance of 
several families uniting together ; they 
contrive to meet if possible in a dry 
frosty evening, in preference to wet and 
damp weather, as the stalk is more 


tep brittle, and, consequently, separates 


more easily from the flax. Assem- 
bling to the number of twelve or 
twenty in the barn, early in the win- 
ter twilight, they often continue their 
labours till midnight, beguiling their 
toil with song, country news, and vil- 
lage scandal. An itinerant heckler 
comes to the house and prepares it for 
spinning, which is done by the daugh- 
ters and servants of the family. ‘The 
cloth is made by a weaver in the 
neighbourhood, and generally bleach- 
ed at home, with the exception of a 
piece of fine linen, which is required 
to be of a purer white, for “ keeping 
the house,” by which is implied to 
serve as winding-sheets to the family ; 
for a house-wife would not onl 

reckoned thriftless and improvident, 
but would expose herself to the cen- 
sure of all those around her, were she 
to have her stores so empty, that those 
who died could not be “ put away 
honest like,” and this is never consi- 
dered to be the case if the winding- 
sheet has to be purchased or solicited 
in charity ; indeed, it is reckoned so 
great a reproach, that indigence and 
mendicity will endure almost any 
privation, rather than with their 
winding-shéeet. This is a laudable 
pride; but, Mr Editor, I am sorry to 
say, that the character of our peasan- 
try is not improving in that respect. 


* No linseed from the Baltic was then 
used. 
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About the period to which I have 
been directing your attention, to re- 
ceive charity from the parish funds, or 
any other public institution, although 
no re » was always considered 
as a kind of d tion from that 
rank which the object of such charity 
held in society ; and I have known se- 
veral instances, when the minister of 
the parish and his elders have, with 
much delicacy and address, offered 
eleemosynary assistance, from a con- 
viction of its being necessary, and at 
the same time their benevolence has 
been refused by struggling although 
expiring independence. In such cases, 
perhaps, the managers of charitable 
funds would act prudently, by giving 
a temporary aid in a private manner ; 
for every friend to his country and to 
mankind will feel and acknowledge, 
that such laudable independence can- 
not be too highly estimated, nor too 
tenderly cherished, but it is too ob- 
vious that we are departing from the 
simplicity of our forefathers. There is, 
doabtlens more wealth in the coun- 
try; we enjoy a far more extensive 
commerce ; and luxuries of various 
descriptions are more widely and 
fenerally diffused, Still our poor are 
ess happy, more irregular in their 


conduct, and their number is rapidly . 


increasing. Weare destroying, instead 
of cultivating their independence of 
mind ; and while the hand of charity 
is oftener extended, and her donations 
more than we are 
oting the wth o uperism, 
by the infudieions 
for abolition. 
ut, I beg pardon, Sir, for this di- 
gression,—here comes the farmer, 
alias gudeman, in his’ ordinary cos- 
tume. In the words df the old Scot- 
tish song, he has 
** A gude blue bonnet on his head, 
_An o’erlay "bout his craigie.”” 

It may be worthy of remarking, 
what is almost characteristic of the 
furmer’s bonnet, that above his brow, 
its flat circle is raised into an angle 


resembling the roof of his barn, and 


terminating in a point. His o’erlay, 
or neckeloth, is an oblong piece of 
en cut to right angles, the ends of 
which are buttoned in his vest. 
His shirt ismade of coarse linen yarn, 
but being tweeled, is termed tweeling ; 
name of linen never being applied 
to tweeled cloth, nor even to 
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plaiden hose ; those for eve 


ain, unless of a certain degree of 
eness. Hence the common phrase, 
to be “ buskit in a linen sark,” implies 
having on the holiday dress. His 
coat and vest are, as already said, 
home made. Next to his shirt he 
wears an under vest, absurdly enough 
termed a surcoat. This is made of 
and buttons double over his 
reast. The skirts of his vest hang 
over his thighs, covering a consider- 
able part of his small clothes, which 
are generally of the same quality and 
colour as the waistcoat. A belt of 
ees buff leather encom his 
loins like a girdle, fastened on the left 
side by a broad buckle of brass or sil- 
ver, probably of antique workman- 
ship, the heir-loom of his family. 

n lieu of stockings he has — 
wear are grey, generally blue an 
white yarn intermingled ; but this 
part of his holiday dress is pure white, 
and made of finer wool, pulled from 
the skin, and not clipped from the 
fleece. Hence Glaud, in Ramsay’s 
Gentle Shepherd, says, 


** Wale out the whitest o’ my bobbit 
bands, 
My white skin hose, en’ mittens for 
my hands.” 


His shoes are of stout neat leather, 
and the gudewife’s of the same qua- 
lity; from which arises the common 
expression, when praising one for sta- 
ture or fine appearance, “* as pretty 
aman as ever steppit in nowts lea- 
ther.” Instead of shoe-ties they are 
fastened with large massive brass 
buckles, made by the village black- 
smith, and they are always reckoned 
tooslender, unless they bear the weight 
of a horse’s foot without injury. 

When the weather is cold, instead 
of gloves he has a pair of doddit 
mittens, the same stuff as his hose, 
with a department for. the thumb, 
and a bag where all the fingers are 
thrust 

When he rides out, instead of lea- 
ther boots, his legs are cased in a = 
of large cuarse stockings, termed boot 
hose, the tops of which come half up 
his thighs, and fastened down at the 
bottom by the rey of his is - 
His jockey-coat (Ang. great coat) is o 
the as his other clothing. 
It is most probable that his horse has 
neither nor bridle. In lieu of 
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the first he has a kind of pannel, the 
covering of which is sacking cloth, 
and stuffed with straw. Here this is 
termed cods, in other parts of the 
country sunks, and the halter, or 
branks, formerly described, supplies 
the place of a bridle. When he rides 
to a market-town, the produce of the 
dairy is stowed into a bag or small 
sack, termed a sacket, which is close 
at both ends, and open in the middle. 
This is slung over the horse,—the 
gudeman mounts above it, and, if the 
gudewife is to accompany him, she is 
seated on the horse behind him. If 
they affect gentility, she may have a 
pad, (pillion,) but this is rare, for the 
expression, “ saddled an’ bridled,” 
also ‘‘ a pad an’ nae less,” always im- 
plies an affectation of superior rank, 
which the neighbours see and speak 
of, with a sensation akin to envy. If 
there are a few of, 
they are probably ti y the legs, 
pe the horse’s neck, 
who, after delivering his heterogeneous 
load, is consigned to what is termed a 
common stable, being not only with- 
out hay, but not having even a stall 
to stand in, mingling among perhaps 
a dozen of strangers of his own spe- 
cies, where they may kick and worry 
each other at leisure. Nor does his 
master fare luxuriously ; he probably 
has bread and cheese in his poeket, 
which he washes down with a bottle 
of small beer, hardly ever exceeding 
that quantity, and this is “ drinking 
his stable fee.” "The money collected 
by the sale of his various articles is 
almost carried home entire, for his 
wants, beyond what is produced on 
his own farm, are few, and cheaply 
supplied. Tea and sugar are stran- 
gers in his dwelling; and, instead of 
rittle crockery-ware, the gudewife, 
at the time of her marriage, furnish- 
ed a stock of wooden plates, caps, and 
trenchers, whose durability is such 
thet they often descend to several 
generations. The following little a- 
necdote will illustrate the economy of 
small farmers: A man of my ac- 
quaintance, who farmed about forty 
acres of land, went on foot to the near- 
est market-town, and next day, bein 
in the sinithy, after some telk whi 
led his ideas to the subject, he ex- 
claimed, “‘ Wow, Sirs! how a body 


flings awa bawbees in a brugh ! I was 


i’ the town esterday, an’ ga’ed, upo’ 
Gt, to hain the beast ; yet ahher wi" 
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this fyke-fack an’ that fyke-fack, this 
thing an’ the tither thing, it cost me 
tippence or thretty pennies (2d. or 
ahd.) by the time I got without the 
port.” ‘The man who mae this eco- 
nomical reflection was not known as 
a miser, but he mixed little in socie- 

, and perhaps his greatest worldly 
blessing was “ ignorance of wealth.’ 
It ought also to be mentioned, that 
the childish simplicity of his exclama- 
tion was observed at the time, and 
from this circumstance it is still re- 
collected. 

We shall now step forward, and 
view the interior of the mansion ; but 
it may not be improper to remark the 
appearance of the gudewife, who 
kindly bids us welcome. See how 
slender her waist ; it seems to be not 
unaptly described by the peet, as 


Fine by degrees, and beautifully less. 


She is ribbed about with whalebone 
stays, tightly laced, for without these 
she would feel quite uncomfortable. 
Such is the force of the most prepos- 
terous habits. Her, cap is of home- 
made linen, fitted close to her head, 
with a border of lawn round her face. 
She sometimes appears in a gown ; at 
present she has only a kind of jacket, 
the skirts of which scarcely reach be- 
yond her waist. Her petticoat is of 
the same woollen stuff. When she goes 
to hard work this is tueked up, and 
exhibits another made from the end 
of a blanket, with a border of red or 
green at the bottom. A  capacious 
pocket hangs on each side, cone 
Ya mg made of woollen, tick, or lea- 
ther. 

In summer, she seldom requires 
either shoes or stockings ; but in licu 
of the last, she will have a pair of 
hoggars, (old stockings without feet,) 
which reach to her ankles, leaving the 
feet bare. 

When stockings are deemed neces- 
sary they are sometimes knit from 
coarse yarn, but in winter plaider 
hose, such as the gudeman’s, are gene- 
rally preferred. Her shoes have high 
wooden heels, cased in leather, and 
the bottom covered with iron, in the — 
same manner as your beaux have their 
boots in the nineteenth century. 
Buckles are universally worn by the 
women ; but their size and pattern 
are so varied as to defy description. 
As I expect we shall have the plea- 
sure of witnessing a country wedding, 
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where the gudewife will appear in her 
gala dress, it is unnecessary to enlarge 
at present. 

‘hy do you start upon entering 
the kitchen? The smoke, indeed, 
seems almost palpable, and the blaze 
on the hearth appears as luminous 
as a glass-house furnace ; both pro- 
ceed from the whins burning under 
that large kettle containing the milk of 
which » a is to make her cheese. It 
is suspended in an iron chain, (the 
crook, ) fastened to a beam in the 
wall, We can see that an attempt 
is made to confine the smoke by a 
frame of plaster work, the materials 
of which are clay and straw, suspend- 
ed from the roof, and supported be- 
low by a transverse beam, which 
reaches across the house. This con- 
<ductor is from 6 to 10 feet wide at the 
base, and yet fails of receiving all the 
smoke, as you can feel by the oppres- 
sion upon your lungs, and may also 
see by looking up to the roof, it your 
optics can penetrate through the dense 
and obscure mass floating around you, 
for there is neither floor nor ceiling to 
interrupt your vision. ‘The rafters 
are japanned with soot, which, when 
the weather becomes damp, descends 
in drops like melted pitch. 

Your Selkirkshire correspondent has 
anticipated me in describing the ar- 
rangements of the kitchen and mode 
of living, which is nearly the same 
here as represented by him ; although 
it may be remarked, that in this quar- 
ter, during the summer season, milk 
pottage, (in the vernacular tongue, ) 
mill: and meal, constitutes a standard 
and luxurious dish. ‘That it has been 
reckoned so for ages, is obvious from 
the following traditionary anecdote. 
Every one knows that our facetious 
monarch, James V. of Scotland, de- 
lighted in strolling over his kingdom 
In disguise, mingling with his sub- 
Jects, observing their manners, and 

rticipating in theirrustic merriment. 

n one of his peripatetic excursions, 


he came to the top of Conan Hill, | 


within a few miles of the scene we 
have been contemplating. ‘There he 
found a ewer tending his flock, 
and occupied in mending his shoes, 
—this was an excellent companidn 
le-a-tée, his M secreted the 
shepherd’s awl. soon mis~ 
sed by the rustic; who, after the most 
diligent and patient search, inquired 


blows exchanged, when the king pave 
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of the royal visitor whether he could 
tell any thing of it. The monarch 
pretended great wrath at the imperti- 
nent question, and, assuming a haugh- 
ty tone, asked the shepherd if he 
would have. the. impudence to say, or 
even to suppose, that he had taken 
his awl. ‘he shepherd, starting to 
his feet, and grasping his kent, stur- 
dily replied, ‘* I will not take upon 
me to say that you have my awl, but 
I am well convinced, that, if there 
had been none here but me and my 
dog, my awl would not have been a- 
missing.” ‘The stranger retorted with 
some contemptuous expressions, im- 
porting, that, if he thought him capa- 
ble of fighting, he would give him a 
good thrashing. ‘The shepherd threw 
aside his plaid, produced his knife and 
a few pieces of copper money, being 
all the valuables about him. ‘These he 
offered to stake against any thing of 
equal value, that he would shake a 

1 with his opponent, and vanquish 
him, after which he was ready to try 
a round of boxing, if desired. The 
challenge was accepted, and the shep- 
herd laid his majesty flat on his back. 
The combat was renewed, and some 


in, produeed the awl, asked the shep- 
herd’s pardon, told him it was alla 


joke, and requested to shake hands, 


during which he dropt a piece of gold 
in the shepherd’s palin, saying, that 
he was worthy of a much better situa- 
tion, and adding, that he was the 
gudeman of Ballangeich, (his Majes- 
ty’s travelling name,) and that the 
means of promotion were in his 
power ; he therefore concluded by re- 
questing the shepherd to say what 
would please him. Upon which the 
unambitious peasant replied, ‘‘ If you 
really wish to serve me, and have any 
acquaintance of our gudeman, get me 
secured to be shepherd on Grange of 
Conan for life, with milk an’ meal 
three times every day; I shall then 
be as happy as a king.” Tradition 
says, that the shepherd's wishes were 
gratified, and that the king was after- 
wards heard to say, that he envied no 
man in his dominions, except the 
yherd at Grange of Conan. 

The farmer’s house consists merely 

of a butt and a ben, that is to say,a 


kitchen and a room, where he and his 


wife sleep and receive visitors; the 
maids have a bed in the kitchen, and 
the men-servants sleepin anout-house. 
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which they can execute their work. 
This often breaks out into avowed 
trials of strength, and is termed /emp- 
ing ; and never was the prize of ho- 
nour more keenly contended for on 
the Olympic course, or in the Amphi- 
theatre at Rome, than the rival bands 
now strive who shall be first at the 
rig end. »Angry words sometimes en- 
sue, but by next day their resent- 
iment generally subsides ; they renew 
their toils and repeat their struggles 
with increasing fortitude and unabat- 
ing emulation. ‘Their victuals are 

nerally good wholesome fermented 
Genel and beer, and this the greater 
part preter to any other. This sea- 
son, — productive of hard and 
unremitted labour, is reckoned health- 
ful. There is not a doubt that the 
fresh air and salubrious fragrance of 
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rts Sh The ben-house is floored with stones ; the fields,—the cheerful society of so 
7 he ARS one side of the room is formed by two many young ple of both sexes 
S awe wooden beds, with folding or sliding ming’‘ng together, with an occasional 
. Bie doors, which exclude both air and dance in the evening, are all condu- 
light; another side has-a range of cive to health. 
presses, composing the wardrobe of On the last of shearing, they 
bh Ss the family. In one of the angles is a will often rise by day-break, that their 
: eae: small cup-board, and a rusty musket, labour may be finished in time for the 
| Cae supported upon two pins, lies above lasses to dress for the supper and dance 
Bbe: Pe the mantle-piece, surmounted by a given by the farmer in the evening. 
S ba a8 handful of corn in the straw, neatly This is termed the Maiden feast, and 
» Bey arranged, being the maiden of last is looked forward to by the younger 
P eee son. ‘The wall and mantle-piece part with fond anticipation. ‘The last 
bear marks of the lamp, for candles Prandfal that is cut is termed the 
hh) - ii are seldom used here, except a few maiden, and is generally left to be per- 
made secretly by the about formed by some young lassie, a ta- 
4 the time of the mart killing. Instead vourite on the tield. 
& a of ceiling, the roof is covered with A rich and plentiful supper is spread 
i: -?: aa thin deal boards, and the walls are in the ha’, the board groans with a- 
white-washed with quick-lime. bundance. ‘The farmer sits at the 
ee me eet! We have seen that the fold-dykes, table head, servants, cottars, wives, 
peat and turf’ casting, preparing and and weans surround him, happiness 
|.) >. ee carrying home, consume great part of and good humour lighting up every 
a the summer ; fullowing is not prac- eye, and the glow of health suftusing 
ae | 4 tised, and turnips and potatoes are yet every cheek. ‘The barn is fitted up 
) eS only tried as experiments. as a ball-room; the gudeman dances 
pe + Hy It is the approach of harvest that with the lasses, also with his cottar 
Bs oe arouses the energies of master and wives, and then retires, leaving the 
) (ie servants. One party of shearers is youthful band to continue their a- 
termed the ha’ rig, being composed of musement. ‘The old cottar carles and 
= fi mt: hi the servants resident in the farmer's their wives often continue to a late 
ef Shi) house ; another is the cottar’s, con- hour, their faces expressing the fine 
Be 1} sisting of one or more riggs according sentiment of honest Glaud in the Gen- 
By to the by tle Shepherd,— 
tars, as formerly mentioned; anc 
most probabl is a third party anes were young ourselves, I like to 
of shearers, hired to work during the 
Bears i classes there generally subsists a secret | Beer is handed round in abundance, 
me ' jealousy, and continued struggle for and perhaps they have been regaled 
superiority, in the dexterity with witha glass of toddy ; they are most 


probably joined by their youthful ac- 

uaintance from the neighbouring 
turm ; and the festivity is prolonged 
fur beyond “ witching-time of night,” 
perhaps till day-light dims the can- 
dles. 

Is there a heart so callous as not to 
enjoy such a scene? The farmer sit- 
ting, like a feudal chief, in the midst 
of his dependents, loving and belov- 
ed,—his condescending smile or plea- 
sant joke to the cottar wives and their 
chubby weans,—the gude wife’s bread 
and cheese, and other nameless atten- 
tions and associations,—have certain] 
i tendency to strengthen the soci 
tie, and give the master a kind of pa- 
ternal claim upon the fidelity and at- 
tachment of his dependents. } 

Among my earliest recollections 15 
the sudden death of a farmer in the 
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neighbourhood. I saw with astonish- 
ment at least half-a-dozen of wives 
crying bitterly over his untimely fate. 
I asked my mother why they cried 
so? She replied, that it was for the 
death of Mr ————-_‘I thought of 
this during the day, and at night ask- 
ed my mother whether people would 
ery thus for me when I died. “ Yes,” 
said she, “ if you are as good a man, 
and as kind, to the A when alive.” 
This was a practical lesson, and has 
often oecurred to my memory. When 
I see or hear of the death of a great 
man, I say mentally, How many are 
crying for him? Goldsmith has said 
that 
“ Trade’s unfeeling train 

Usurp the land and dispossess the swain.” 


Without allowing the general applica- 
tion of the epithet “ unfeeling,” it 
must be admitted, (for it is obvious to 
every one,) that the monopolizing of 
land and extension of farms are unta- 
vourable to the growth of the social 
affections, to those secret and nameless 
ties that bind man to man, and form 
the strongest links in that chain which 
unites society. A Scottish peasant 
still ranks high in the scale of human 
nature, compared with those of many 
other nations in civilized Europe ; but 
the mutual attachment that once sub- 
sisted between master and servant is 
approximating to annihilation. ‘The 
contract between them is merely one 
of bargain and sale, and each party is 
ready to compel the other to fulfil the 
agreement ; but it is forgotten that 


** Minds can ne’er be bought and sold.” 


Where shall we find the servant 
whose exertions are stimulated either 
by endearing affection or local attach- 
ment, or the master who feels a pride 
and pleasure in beholding his vassals 
growing grey in his service, and their 
descendants rising to fill their places ? 
What labourer now looks up to his 
employer as a father or a friend? It 
cannot be—there is an immense and 
impassable gulf between them ! Lux- 
ury and wealth have interdicted their 
mutual intercourse. Is it not a fair 
conclusion, that both parties, and al- 
80 society at large, are losers by this 
change? The master obtains no ser- 
vice beyond the stipulated engage- 
ment, and the servant participates in 
his condescension or kindness from 

master, The constant endeavours 


of each are, who shall make the most 
of each other. No tie unites them, 
and the temptation of a trifling ad- 
vantage on either side will separate 
them forever. ‘I'he servant considers 
himself a bird of passage, and makes 
no exertion for the little comforts and 
conveniences that are requisite, hav- 
ing no security that he shall continue 
to enjoy them. 

The parties are mutually careless 
and indifferent about the interests of 
each other, and, except their legal 
contract, do not conceive that any ob- 
ligation subsists between them. Hence 
the members of a large and valuable 
class of’ society, being excluded from 
all association with their superiors, 
have less opportunity of refining 
their manners ; and the relative situa- 
tion in which the two classes stand 
to each other has little tendency to 
improve their moral feelings. 

It is only by slow and often imper- 
ceptible degrees that the habits of in- 
dividuals and nations are changed ; 
and such is the constitution of human 
nature, that what should proceed from 
fixed principles is too often merely 
the result of habit. Legislators may 
enact statutes, judgesand jurymen may 
reer crimes, but the prosperity and 

appiness of a people must depend 
upon the cultivation of mind in the 
vurious stages and pursuits of life, 
where the mandates of legislators have 
no control, and where association and 
example have an influence infinitely 
superior to all that a Solon or a Ly- 
curgus ever promuigated.—lI am, Sir, 
your most obedient Servant, 

How of Angus, AGRESTIS. 

Sist August 1818. 


STATE OF ST KILDA IN 1708. 


[In another part of our present Num- 
ber, it will be seen, from the Report of the 
General Assembly, that there is a want of 
religious instruction in many of the 
Highlands of Scotland, chiefly owing to 
the extent of parishes, the obstacles pre- 
sented by the surface of the country, and 
the general poverty of the inhabitants. 
This last circumstance is the reason why 
the deficiency both in religious instruction 
and common education, so generally felt 
and lamented, has not been supplied by 
the efforts of the people themselves, for 
there prevails among them very generally 
an anxious desire for both. We can have 
no doubt, now that the fact has been 
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brought into public view by the returns 
made to the General Assembly, that, while 
so warm an interest is felt for diffusing the 
blessings of Christianity among Heathens, 
a large portion of our own people will no 
longer be left in utter ignorance. Anxious 
to contribute our humble mite to remove 
this complaint, we gladly lay before our 
readers the following letter, without altera- 
tion. In one part of it, the writer is a lit- 
tle unjust to ourselves,—but let that pass ; 
his strictures are but too well confirmed in 
other respects by the Report of the Gene- 
ral Assembly. | 


Edinburgh, 1st Sept. 1818. 
MR EDITOR, 

Ir I were known to you, I have the 
vanity to think that I would not be 
accused of lukewarmness to the gene- 
ral diffusion of Christian knowledge, 
although I might, perhaps, quarrel 
with you, or any one, as to the 
wide scope adopted by the friends of 
Christianity here for the attainment 
of that great end. 

I am old-fashioned enough to think 
that charity begins at home, or rather 
as of old, that ¢ should begin at home. 
We are sending our thousands and 
our tens of thousands to distant climes 
for the propagation of truth, while 
our own countrymen remain in the 

sest ignorance ;—while thousands 
in the crowded lanes of our own city 
remain ignorant and vicious. 

My thoughts are drawn. to this 
subject by the article on St Kilda, in 
your last Number, so much in unison 
with what I have stated; an island 
noticed forty-six years ago by SAMUEL 
Jonnson, and before him by several 
Scottish writers, as needing all the 
fostering care of their more fortunate 
i ; yet, as you have told 
us, still without help, and with little 
comfort. often spoken (though 
au unknown correspondent) of certain 
stores of auld fushtoned stuff; which 
I could open up to you, but, like all 
others full of lore, or full of conceit,you 
have lightly valued ny humble ofter. 
The coincidence, however, is so strik- 
ing thati send you, not « St Kilda ma- 
nuscript,—that would raise too great a 
stir and ferment among your antiqua- 
rian correspondents,~—but I send you 
actually a manuscript relating to St 
Kilda, 110 years old, trem which, and 
last Number,. it 
would appear that no great change for 
the better has sae taal in so long a 
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[Sept. 
period. The good folks of Scotia, so 
eager for the conversion of the Hea- 
then, may feel a little sore, when told 
that so much remains to be done in 
this way at home, yet they have al- 
lowed their own countrymen, the 
people of St Kilda, to pine and cry 
aloud for instruction since the year 
1708, without once, or more than 
once, lending a Christian ear to their 
supplications. 

T. O. S. 


At Edinburgh, 24th day of March 
1708 years. 


The Presbytery of Edinburgh, be- 
ing informed of the circumstances of 
Alexander Buchan, sent by the com- 
mission of the General Assembly to 
the island of St Kilda, or Hirta, tor 
instructing the poor people there in 
the knowledge of Christ, and how use- 
full he has been in that place, and 
that the fonds designed for his en- 
couragement has not been made etf- 
fectuall, so that he was obliged to 
seud his wife hither to represent his 
case, seeing he could not come hiim- 
self, and judging this a matter in 
which charitable Christians will look 
upon themselves as concerned,—doc 
therefor. recommend to all ministers 
and kirk-sessions, and other Christ- 
ians within y* bounds of this Pres- 
bytery, to contribute their help and 
assistance for the encouragement of 
the said Alexander Buchan to stay in 
the said island, for propagating the 
knowledge of Christ y‘, and rooting 
out the Pagan and Popish supersti- 
tious custoimes so much yet in use a- 
mongst that people for want of a mi- 
nister to instruct them ;—and the 
contributions for the ends forsaid is to 
be given to Kathrine Campbell, spouse 
to the said Alexander Buchan. Ex 
tracted by me, 


Nie. SPENCE, Clk. 


ON NICKNAMES, 
He nuge in seria ducunt. 

Tuts is a more important subject 
than it seems at first sight. It is as 
serious in its results as it is contemp- 
tible in the means by which those re- 
sults are brought about, . Nicknames 
for the most govern ‘the world. 
The history of polities, of religion, of 
literature, of morals; and of private 
life, is too often little ‘else than the 
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history of nicknames. What are half 
the convulsions of the civilized world, 
the frequent overthrow of states and 
kingdoms, the shock and hostile en- 
counter of mighty continents, the bat- 
tles by sea and land, the intestine 
commotions, the feuds of the Vitelli 
and Orsini, of the Guelphs and Gib - 
belines, the civil wars in England, and 
the league in France, the jealousies 
and heart-burnings of cabinets and 
councils,—the uncharitable proscrip- 
tions of creeds and sects, ‘I'urk, 
Jew, Pagan, Papist and Puritan, 
Quaker and Methodist,—the per- 
secutions and massacres, the burn- 
ings, tortures, imprisonments, and 
lingering deaths inflicted for a dif- 
ferent profession of faith,—but so ma- 
ny illustrations of the power of this 
principle ? Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
and Neale’s History of the Puritans, 
are comments on the same text. ‘The 
fires of Smithfield were fanned by 
nicknames, and a nickname sets its 
seal on the unopened dungeons of the 
Holy Inquisition! Nicknames are the 
talismans and spells that collect and 
set in motion all the combustible part 
of men’s passions and prejudices, 
which have hitherto played so much 
more successful a game, and done their 
work so much more effectually than 
reason, in all the grand concerns and 
petty details of human life, and do not 
yet seem tired of the task assigned 
them. Nicknames are the convenient 
portable tools by which they simpli- 
q the process of mischief, and get 
irough their job with the least time 
and trouble. These worthless, un- 
Meaning, irritating, envenomed words 
of reprouch are the established signs 
by which the different compartments 
of society are ticketted, labelled, and 
marked out for each other’s hatred and 
contempt. They are to be had, ready 
cut and dry, of all sorts and sizes, 
Wholesale and retail, for foreign ex- 
portation, or home consumption, 
and for all occasions in life. ‘ The 
nest calls the lawyer a cheat, the 
awyer beknaves the divine.” The 
Frenchman hates the Englishman 

cause he is an Englishman, and 
the Englishman hate- the French- 
inan for as good a reason. The Whig 
hates the Tory, and the Tory the 
Whig. The ‘Dissenter hates the 
Church-of-England-man, and the 
Church-of-England-man hates the 


Dissenter, as if they were of a differ 
VOL. 11, 


ent species, only because they have a 
ditterent designation. ‘The Mussul- 
man calls the worshipper of the Cross 
** Christian dog,” spits in his face, 
and kicks him trom the pavement, by 
virtue of a nicknume ; and the Pa- 
pist retorts the indignity upon the 
Infidel and the Jew by the same in- 
fallible rule of right. In France, the 

damn Shakespear in the lump by ¢all- 
ing him a burbare ; and we talk of 
Racine’s verbiage with inexpressible 
contempt and self-complacency. A- 
mong ourselves, an Anti-Jacobin critic 
denounces a Jacobin poet and his 
friends, at a venture, “‘ as_ intidels 
and fugitives, who have left their 
wives destitute, and their children 
fatherless,”—whether they have wives 
and children or not. The unen- 
lightened savage makes a meal of his 
enemy's flesh, after reproaching him 
with the name of his tribe, and be- 
cause he is differently tattooed ; and 
the literary cannibal cuts up the cha- 
racter of his opponent by the help ofa 
nickname. ‘I'he jest of all this is, that 
a party nickname is always a relative 
term, and has its counter-sign, which 
has just the same force and meaning, 
so that both must be perfectly ridi- 
culous and insignificant. A Whig 
implies a Tory ; there must be ‘ Mal- 
contents’ as well as ‘ Malignants;’ Jaco 
bins and Anti-Jacobins ; French and 
English. These sort of noms des 
guerres derive all their force from their 
contruries. ‘Take away the meaning of 
the one, and you take the sting out of 
the other. ‘They could not exist but 
upon the strength of mutual and ir- 
reconcileable antipathies ; there must 

be no love lost between them. What 
is there in the names themselves to 
give them a preference over each o- 
ther? ‘* Sound them, they do become 
the mouth as well ; weigh them, they 
are as heavy ; conjure with them, one 
will raise a spirit as soon as the other.” 
If there were not fools and madmen 
who hated both, there could not be 
fools and madmen bigotted to either. I 
have heard an eminent character boast 
that he had done more to produce the 
late war by ———— Buonaparte 
‘* the Corsican,” than all the state-pa- 
pers and documents on the earort 
put ther. And yet, Mr Southey 
asks triumphantly, “ Is it to be sup- 
posed that it is England, our England 
to who that war was owing? As 
if, ina dispute vem two countries, 
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the conclusive argument which lies 
in the pronoun our, belonged only to 
one of chem. I like Shakespear’s ver- 
sion ot the matter better : 


‘* Hath Britain all the sun that shines ? 
day, night, 

Are they not but in Britain ? Ith’ world’s 
volume 

Our Britain seems as of it, but not in it ; 


In a great pool a swan’s nest. Prithee 
think 


There’s livers out of Britain.” 


In all national disputes, it is com- 
mon to appeal to the numbers on your 
side us decisive of the point. If every 
body in England thought the late war 
right, every body in France thought 
it wrong. ‘There were ten millions of 
people on one side of the question, (or 
rather of the water,) and thirty mil- 
lions on the other side. That's all. 
I remember some one arguing, in jus- 
tification of our ministers interfering 
on that occasion, “ 'That governments 
would not go to war for nothing ;” 
to which I enswered, Then the 
could not go to war at all, for, at that 
rate, neither of them could be in the 
wrong, and yet both of them must be 
in the right, which was absurd. The 
only meaning of these vulgar nick- 
names and party-distinctions, where 
they are urged most violently and 
confidently, is, that others differ from 
you in some particular or other, (whe- 
ther it be opinion, dress, clime, com- 
plexion,) which you highly disap- 
prove of, forgetting, that, by the same 
rule, they have the very same right 
to be offended at you because you dif- 
fer from them. Those who have rea- 
son on their side do not make the 
most obstinate and furious appeals to 

ejudice and abusive language. I 

now but of one exception to this 
neral rule, and that is, where he 
things that excite disgust are of such 
a kind that they cannot well be gone 
into without offence to decency and 
good manners ; but it is equally cer- 
tain in this case, that those who are 
most shocked at the things are not 
those who are the most forward to ap- 

ly the names... A person will not be 
tond of repeating a charge, or advert- 
ing to a subject, that inflicts a wound 
on his own feelings, even for the sake 


of wounding the feelings of another. 


A mun should be very sure that he 


— not what he has always in 


i mouth, The greatest prudes have 


been often accounted the greatest hy- 
pocrites, and a satirist is at best but a 
suspicious character. The loudest and 
most tnblushing invectives against 
vice and debauchery will as often pro- 
ceed from a desire to inflame and pam- 
per the passions of the writer, by rak- 
ing into a nauseous subject, as from a 
desire to excite virtuous indignation 
against it in the public mind, or to 
reform the individual. ‘To familiarize 
the mind to gross ideas is not the way 
to increase your own or the general 
repugnance to them. But, to return 
to the subject of nicknames. 

The use of this figure of speech is, 
that it excites a strong idea without 
requiring any proof. It is a short- 
hand compendious mode of getting at 
a conclusion, and never troubling 
yourself or any body else with the 
formalities of reasoning or the dictates 
of common sense. It is superior to all 
evidence, for it does not rest upon 
any, and operates with the greatest 
force and certainty in proportion to 
the utter want of probability. Belief 
is only a strong impression, and the 
malignity or extravagance of the ac- 
cusation passes for a proof of the 
crime. ‘“ Brevity is the soul of 
wit ;” and of all eloquence a nick- 
name is the most concise, and of all 


arguments the most unanswerable. 


It gives carte blanche to the imagina- 
tion, throws the reins on the neck of 
the passions, and suspends the use of 
the understanding altogether. It does 
not stand upon ceremony, on the nice 
distinctions of right and wrong. It 
does not wait the slow processes of 
reason, or stop to unravel the web of 
sophistry. It,takes every thing for 

anted that serves for nourishment 
for the spleen. It is instantaneous 
its operations. ‘There is nothing to 
interpose between the effect and it. 
It is passion without proof, and action 
without thought,—“ the unbought 
grace of life, the cheap defence of na- 
tions.” It does not, as Mr Burke ex- 
presses it, “ leave the will puzzled, 
undecided, and sceptical in the mo- 
ment of action.” It is a word and 2 
blow. 


‘* Bring but a Scotsman frae bis hill, 
‘lap in his cheek a Highland 
such is royal George’s 
pr And there’s the foe, 
He has nae thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow.” 


The “ No Popery” cry raised a lit- 
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tle while ago let loose all the lurking 
spite and _ prejudice which had lain 
rankling in the proper receptacles for 
them for above a century, without 
any knowledge of the past history of 
the country which had given rise to 
them, or any reference to their con- 
nection with present circumstances ; 
for the knowledge of the one would 
have prevented the possibility of their 
application to the other. Facts pre- 
sent a tangible and definite idea to 
the mind, a train of causes and conse- 
quences, accounting for each other, 
and leading to a positive conclusion 
but no farther. But a nickname is 
tied down to no such limited service ; 
it isa disposable force, that is almost 
always perverted to mischief. It 
clothes itself with all the terrors of un- 
certain abstraction, and there is no 
end of the abuse to which it is liable 
but the cunning of those who employ, 
or the credulity of those who are gul- 
led by it. It is a reserve of the igno- 
rance, bigotry, and intolerance of weak 
and vulgar minds, brought up where 
reason tails, and always ready, at a 
moment's warning, to be applied to 
any, the most absurd purposes. If 
you bring certain specitic charges a- 
gainst a man, you thereby enable him 
to meet and repel them, if he thinks 
it worth his while ; but a nickname 
bafiles reply, by the very vagueness of 
the inferences from it, and gives in- 
creased activity tothe confused,dim,and 
imperfect notions of dislike, connect- 
ed with it, from their baving no settled 
ground to rest upon. ‘he mind natu- 
rally irritates itself against an unknown 
object of fear or jealousy, and makes 
up for the blindness of its zeal by an 
excess of it. We are eager to indulge 
our hasty feelings to the utmost, lest, 
by stopping to examine, we should 
d that there is no excuse for them. 
‘The very consciousness of the injus- 
tice we may be doing another makes 
us only the more loud and _bitter in 
our invectives against him. We keep 
down the admonitions of returning 
treason, by calling up a double portion 
of gratuitous and vulgar spite. The 
will may be said to act with most 
ost ungov when they are 
blindfolded. That malignity al- 
weve the most implacable which 
accorapanied with a sense 
weakness, because it is mever sa~ 
tisfied of its own success or safe- 
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ko A nickname carries the weight of. 
e pride, the indolence, the coward- 
ice, the ignorance, and the ill-nature 
of mankind on its side. It acts, by 
mechanical sympathy, on the nerves 
of society. Any one who is without 
character himself 14ay make himself 
master of the reputation of another 
by the application of a nickname, as 
if you do not mind soiling your fin- 
gers, you may always throw dirt on 
another. No matter how undeserved 
the imputation, it will stick; for, 
though it is sport to the bye-standers 
to see you bespattered, they will not 
stop to see you wipe out the stains, 
You are not heard in your own de- 
fence; it has no effect, it does not 
tell, excites no sensation, or is only 
felt as a «disappointment of their tri- 
umph over you. Their passions and 
prejudices are inflamed by the charge, 
‘fas rage with rage doth sympathize ;” 
by vindicating page you merely 
bring them back to common sense, 
which is a very sober, mawkish state. 
Give a dog a bad name, and hang him, 
is a proverb. “ A nickname is the 
heaviest stone that the devil can 
throw ata man.” It is a bugbear to 
the imagination, and, though we do 
not believe it, it still haunts our ap- 
prehensions, Let a nickname be in- 
dustriously applied to our dearest 
friend, and let us know that it is ever 
so false and malicious, yet it will an- 
swer its end ; it connects the person’s 
name and idea with an ugly associa- 
tion, you think of them with pain to- 
gether, or it requires an effort of in- 
dignation or magnanimity on your 
part to disconnect them ; it becomes 
an uneasy subject, a sore point, and 
you will sooner desert your friend, or 
join in the conspiracy against him 
than be constantly forced to re 
charges without truth or meaning, 


and have your penetration or charac- 
ter called in question by a 
Nay, such is the unaccountable con- 


struction of language and the human 
mind, that the affixing the most inno- 
cent or praise-worthy appellation to 
any individual or set of individuals, 
as a nickname, has all the effect of the 
most opprobrious epithets. Thus the 
cant name of “‘ The Talents” was suc- 
cessfully applied as a — to the 
Whigs at one time ; it held them up 


of to ridicule, and made them obnoxious 


to public feeling, though it was noto- 
rious to every body thet the Whig 
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leoders were “ the Talents,” and that 
their adversaries nicknamed them so 
from real hatred and pretended deri- 
sion. ‘* The Party” is now substitut- 
ed for “ the Talents,” since success 
has given their own set the monstrous 
affectation of being men of talents ; 
and the r Morning Chronicle is 
as the Party, as it 
formerly stood the brunt (innocently 
moe of all the abuse and sarcasms 
that were showered on the Talents. 
Call a man short by his Christian 
name, as Tom or Dick such a one, or 
by his profession, (however respect- 
able,) as Canning pelted a noble lord 
with his left-off title of Doctor,—and 
you undo him for ever, if he has a re- 
putation to lose. Such is the tena- 
ciousness of spite and ill-nature, or 
the jealousy of public opinion, even 
this will be enough to hang 
doubtful inuendos, weighty dilemmas 
upon. ‘* Withso small a web as this 
will I catch so great a fly as Cassio.” 
The public do not like to see their fa- 
vourites treated with impertinent fa- 
miliarity—it lowers the tone of adimi- 
ration very speedily. It implies that 
some one stands in no great awe of 
their idol, and he perhaps may know 
as much about the matter as they do. 
It seems as if a man whose name, with 
some contemptuous abbreviation, is 
always diene in the public ear, was 
distinguished by nothing else. By 
repeating a man’s name in this man- 
ner, you may soon make him sick of 
it, and of his life too. Mr Southey 
has by this time, I should suppose, 
a tolerable surfeit of his title of Lau- 
reate! Children do not like to be 
called out of their names. It is ques- 
tioning their personal identity. A 
writer, who has made his vocabulary 
rich in nicknames, (the late Editor 
of the Times,) thought he had made 
a great acquisition to his stock, when 
it was pretended at one time that Bo- 
naparte’s real name was not Napoleon 
but Nicholas. He congratulated him- 
self on this discovery, as a standing 
jest and a lasting triumph. Yet there 
was nothing in the name to signify. 
Nicholas Poussin was an instance of 
a great man in the last age, and in 
our own times, have we not Nicholas 
Mires The same writer has the 
merit ving carried this figure of 
speech as far as it would go. He fair- 
ly worried his readers into conviction 
by abuseand nicknames, People sur- 


CSept. 
rendered their judgments to escape 
the persecution of his style, and the 
disgust and indignation which his in- 
cessant violence and vulgarity excited, 
at last made you hate those who were 
the objects of it. Causa cause causa 
causatt. He made people sick of a 
subject by making them sick of his 
arguments. Yet he attributed the 
effect he produced to the elegance of 
his phreseology and the force of his 
reasonings ! 

A parrot may be taught to call 
names ; aiid if the person who keeps 
the parrot has a spite to his neigh- 
bours; he may give them a great deal 
of annoyance without much wit, either 
in the employer or the puppet. The 
insignificance of the instrument has 
nothing to do with the efficacy of the 
means. Hotspur would have had “ a 
starling taught to repeat nothing but 
Mortimer” in the ears of his en my. 
Nature, it is said, has given arms to 
all creatures the most proper to de- 
fend themselves, and annoy others : 
to the lowest she has given the use of 
nicknames. 

There are some droll instances of 
the effect of proper names combined 
with circumstances. A young stu- 
dent had come up to London from 
Cambridge, and went in the evening 
and planted hiniself in the pit of the 
play ouse. He had not been seated 
ong when, in one of the front boxes 
near him, he discovered one of his 
college tutors, with whom he felt an 
immediate and strong desire to claim 
acquaintance, and called out in a low 
and respectful voice, “ Dr Topping!” 
The appeal was, however, ineffectual. 
He then repeated in a louder tone, 
but still in an under key, so as not to 
excite the attention of any one but 
his friend “‘ Dr Topping !” The Doc- 
tor took no notice. He then grew 
more impatient, and repeated “ Dr 
Topping, Dr Topping!” two or three 
times pretty loud, to see whether the 
Doctor did not or would not hear him, 
Still the Doctor remained immove- 
able. The joke began at length to 

t round, and one or two persons, a¢ 

e continued his invocations of the 
Doctor’s name, joined with him in 
them ; these were reinforced by others 
calling out, “ Dr Topping! Dr T 
ping!” on all sides, so 
no longer avoid perceivi t, a 
length the whole pit a and roared 
“Dr Topping!” with loud and re- 
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peated cries, and the Doctor was 
forced to retire fright- 
ened at the sound of his own name. 
There is sometimes an inconvenience 
in common as well as uncommon 
names. On the night that Garrick 
took his leave of the stage, an invete- 
rate playgoer could not get a seat in 
any part of the house. At length he 
went up into the gallery, but found 
that equally full with the rest. In 
this extremity a thought struck him, 
and he called out as loud as he could, 
“Mr Smith, you’re wanted. Your 
wife’s taken suddenly ill, and you 
must go home immediately.” In 
an instant, half'a dozen persons start- 
ed up from different parts of the gal- 
lery to go out, and the gentleman 
took possession of the first place that 
offered. No doubt, these persons 
would be disposed to quarrel with 
their names and their wives for some- 
tine after. 

The calling people by their Chris- 
tian or surnames is a proof of affection 
as well as of hatred. They we ge- 
nerally the best good fellows with 
whom their friends take this sort of 
liberty. Diminutives are titles of 
endearment. Dr Johnson’s calling 
Goldsmith ** Goldy,” did equal ho- 
nour to both. It shewed the regard 
he had for him. This familiarity may 
perhaps imply a certain want of for- 
mal respect; but formal respect is 
not necessary to, if it is consistent 
with, cordial affection. ‘Titles of ho- 
nour are the reverse of nicknames,— 
they convey the idea of respect as the 
others do of contempt, and equally 
mean little or nothing. Junius’s 
motto, Stat nominis umbra, is a very 
significant one, it might be extended 
farther. A striking instance of the 
force of names, standing by them- 
selves, is in the respect felt towards 
Michael Angelo in this country. We 
know nothing of him but his name. 
It is an abstraction of fume and great- 
ness. Our admiration of him sup- 
ports itself, and our idea of his supe- 
riority seems self-evident, because it 
1s attached to his name only. Some 
of our artists seem trving to puff their 
names into reputation from an in- 
stinctive knowledge of this principle, 
—by talking incessantly of themselves 
and doing nothing. Itis not, indeed, 
easy to deny the merit of the works— 
the? not produce. | Those 
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CoNnSIDERABLE exertions have late- 
ly been made to explore the vast re- 
gions in the interior ot New South 
Wales. The remarkable ridge of the 
Blue Mountains appeared, for some 
time, to present an impassable barrier, 
beyond which human power could 
not proceed. In the spring of 1815, 
however, the governor undertook a 
tour into the interior, in the course 
of which he made his way through 
the passes of these formidable moun- 
tains, and arrived in the heart of a 
fertile and beautiful country. A fine 
river was found running through it, 
to which the governor’s name of Mac- 
quarrie was given ; and, in an advan- 
tageous situation, the foundation was 
laid of a town, which was called Ba- 
thurst. Circumstances now obliged 
the governor to return to the colony ; 
but he sent forward Mr Evans, the 
Deputy Surveyor-General, to exa- 
mine the country farther to the west. 
That gentleman proceeded about 150 
miles in that direction, through a fine 
country, consisting of a succession of 
rich and fertile vallies, separated by 
ranges of hills covered with various 
species of wood. ‘The territory a- 
bounded in streams and pools of wa~ 
ter; and he came to one large river 
running to the westward, and which 
he called the Lachlan. It abounded 
with fish, and promised soon to be- 
come navigable ; while the direction 
in which it flowed seemed to lead to 
the expectation, that it would termi- 
nate in the western side of the conti- 
nent. The interesting and promising 
aspect which these observations pre- 
sented, induced the governor soon af- 
ter to dispatch another expedition for 
the purpose of ulterior discovery. ‘The 
result is communicated in the follow- 
ing dispatches, copied from the Sidney 
Gazette, and communicated to us by 
a friend. It appears well worthy of 
insertion, although we observe it has 
already appeared in the last number 
of the Asiatic Journal. 


GOVERNMENT AND GENERAL OR- 
DERS. 


Civil Department, Government House, 
Windsor. 
Monday, 6th Oct. 1817. 


His Excellency the Governor feels 
particular pleasure in publicly an- 
nouncing the safe return of John Ox- 
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ley, Esq. Surveyor-General, with the 
party that accompanied him in an ex- 
pedition to the westward of the Blue 
Mountains, to trace the course of the 
lately discovered river Lachlan, and 
to ascertain the soil, capabilities, and 
productions of the country through 
which it was expected to pass in its 
eourse to the sea. Mr Oxley’s return 
to Bathurst took place on the 29th 
August last, after an absence of nine- 
teen weeks. 

** Anxious to give publicity to the 
result of so important an expedition, 
and which has excited such a general 
interest, his Excellency is pleased to 
order and direct that the following 
letter, comprising a summary abstract 
of the tour, and transmitted by Mr 
Oxley on his return to Bathurst on 
the 30th of August, be published for 
general information. 

** His Excellency has derived much 
gratification from Mr Oxley’s very in- 
teresting report of his tour, and with 
the very able exertions of himself and 
his party in this arduous expedition.; 
for which he desires that gentleman 
will accept his best thanks and ac- 
knowledgments ; nor is his Excellency 
less solicitous to express his high 
sense of the meritorious services and 
assistance of Mr Evans, the Deputy- 
Surveyor General, together with all 
the individuals composing the party 
on this expedition ; and his Excellen- 

will feel happy to embrace the ear- 
liest opportunity that mav offer to re- 
present to his Majesty’s [Ministers the 
sense he entertains of the services of 
those gentlemen. 

** Notwithstanding the extraordi- 
naryand unexpected termination of the 
river Lachlan, whereby the sanguine 
expectations formed on the outset of 
this expedition have been disappoint- 
ed, his Excellency has still the gra- 
tifleation to find, that, in the judi- 
cious detour made by Mr Oxley, the 
* Macquarrie River’ had been fallen in 
with taking a northerly direction, and 
presenting so distinguished an appear- 
ance, as to be designated by Mr Ox- 
ley ‘ A river of the first magnitude.’ 

“ The course and direction of’ this 
river will become the object of an ear- 
ly expedition ; and his Exceilency 
trusts the result will amply compen- 
sate for the disappointment of the 
ete entertained of the river Lach- 


« The governor would have availed 
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himself of making this public testi. 
mony of his sense of Mr Oxley’s ser- 
vices, and of the party under his di- 
rection, at an earlier period, had not 
an extraordinary pressure of’ public 
business interfered to prevent it.—By 
his Excelleney’s command, 
“ J. T. CAMPBELL, Sec.” 
* Buthurst, 30ih August 1317. 

Sirn,—I have the honour to ac- 
quaint om Excellency with my arri- 
val at this place last evening, with the 
persons comprising the expedition to 
the westward, which your Excellency 
was pleased to put under my direc- 
tion. 

** Your Excellency is already in- 
formed of my proceedings up to 30th 
April. The limits of a letter will not 
permit me to enter at large into the 
occurrences of nineteen weeks, and I 
shall have the honour of waiting on 
your Excellency in a few days. I 
trust you will have the goodness to 
excuse the summary account I now 
offer to your Excellency. 

“IT proceeded down the Lachlan, 
in company with the boats, until the 
12th May, the country rapidly de- 
scending until the waters of the river 
rose to a level with it, and, dividing 
into numerous branches, inundate 
the country tothe west and north-west, 
and prevented any further progress 
in that direction, the river itself being 
lost among marshes, Up to this point 
it had received no accession of waters 
froma either side, but, on the contrary, 
was constantly dissipating in lagoons 
and swam 

*‘ The impossibility of proceeding 
further in conjunction with the boats 
being evident, I determined, upon 
mature deliberation, to haul them 
up, and, divesting ourselves of in 
thing that could possibly be spared, 
proceed with the eek loaded with 
the additional provisions from the 
boats, on such a course towards the 
coast as would intersect any stream 
that might arise from the divided wa- 
ters of the Lachlan. 

** In pursuance of this plan, I quit- 
ted the river on the 17th May, taking 
a south-west course toward Cape 
Northumberland, as the best one to 
answer my intended p . Lwill 
not here detail the difficulties and 


-privations we experienced in, passing 


through a barren and desolate country 
without any water but such rain wa- 
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ter as was found remaining in holes 
and the crevices of rocks. 

‘¢ J continued this course until the 
oth June, when, having lost two 
horses through fatigue and want, and 
the others sem. in a deplorable condi- 
tion, I changed our course to north, 
along a range of lofty hills running in 
that direction, as they afforded the 
only means of procuring water, until 
we should fall in with some running 
stream. 

“ On this course I continued until 
the 23d June, when we in fell in 
with a stream, which we had at first 
some difficulty to recognize as the 
Lachlan, it being little larger than one 
of the marshes of it where it was 
quitted on the 17th May. 

**T did not hesitate a moment to pur- 
sue this course, not that the nature of 
the country or its own appearance in 
any manner indicated that it would 
become navigable, or was even perma- 
nent, but I was unwilling that the 
smallest doubt should remain of any 
navigable waters falling westward in- 
to the sea between the limits pointed 
out in my instructions, 

“T continued along the banks of 
the stream until the sth July, it hav- 
ing taken during this period a wester- 
ly direction, and passing through a 
perfectly level country, barren in the 
extreme, and being evidently at pe- 
riods entirely under water. ‘To this 
point it had been gradually diminish- 
ing, and spreading its waters over 
stagnated lagoons and morasses, with- 
out receiving any stream that we 
knew of during the whole extent of 
its course. ‘The banks were not more 
than three feet high, and the marks 
of flood on the shrubs and bushes 
showed that, at times, it rose two or 
three feet higher, causing the whole 
country to become a marsh, and alto- 
gether uninhabitable. 

_ “ Further progress westward, had 
it been possible, was now useless, as 
there was neither hill or rising ground 
of any kind within the compass of our 
view, which was only bounded by the 

orizon in every quarter, entirely de- 
void of timber, except a few diminu- 
tive gums on the very edge of the 
Stream might be so termed. 

“The water in the bed of the la- 
R00n, as it might now properly be de- 
nominated, was 6 nt, its breadth 


about 20 feet, and the heads of grass 
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growing in it showed it to be about 
three feet deep. 

** This originally unlooked-for and 
_ singular state of a river, which 
we had anxiously hoped and reason- 
ably expected would hats led to a far 
different conclusion, filled us with the 
most painful scnsations. We were 
full 300 miles west of Sydney, and 
nearly in its latitude, and it had taken 
us ten weeks of unremitted exertion 
to proceed so far. The nearest part 
of the coast about Cape Bernouilli, 
had it been accessible, was distant a- 
bout 150 miles. We had demonstrat- 
ed, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that no river whatever could fall into 
the sea between Cape Otway and 
Spencer’s Gulf, at least none deriving 
their waters trom the eastern coast, 
and that che country south of the pa- 
rallel of 34°, and west of’ the meridian 
of 147° was uninhabitable, and 
useless for all the purposes of civilized 
man. 

‘** It now became my duty to make 
our remaining resources as extensive- 
ly useful to the colony as our circum- 
stances would allow. ‘These were 
rouch diminished. An accident to 
one of the boats, in the outset of 
the expedition, had deprived us of 
one-third of our dry provisions, of 
which we had originally but 18 weeks, 
and we had been, in consequence, for 
some time on a reduced ration of two 
quarts of flour per man per week. 
‘fo return to the depot by the route 
we had come would have been as use- 
less as impossible, and, seriously con- 
sidering the spirit of your Excellen- 
cy’s instructions, I determined, upon 
the most mature deliberation, to take 
such a route, on our return, as would, 
I hoped, best comport with your Ex- 
cellency’s views, had our present si-, 
tuation even been contemplated. 

*‘ Returning to the Lachlan, I re- 
commenced the survey of it from the 

int in which it was made, 23d June, 
intending to continue up its banks 
until its connection with the marshes, 
where we quitted it on the 17th May, 
was satisfactorily established, as also 
to ascertain if any streams might have 
escaped our research. The connec- 
tion with all the points of the survey 

reviously ascertained, was completed 
tween the 19th July and 3d Au- 


gust. 
“Inthe space passed over within that 
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period, the river had divided into va- 
rious branches, and formed three fine 
lakes, which, with one near the ter- 
mination of our journey westward, 
were the only considerable pieces of 
water we had yet seen ; and I now 
estimated that the river, from the 
lace where first made by Mr Evans, 
ad run a course, taking all its wind- 
ings, of upwards of 1200 miles, a 
length of course altogether unprece- 
dented, when the sing/e nature of the 
river is considered, and that its origi- 
nal is its only supply of water during 
that distance. 
~ Crossing at this point, it was my 
intention to take a north-east course 
to intersect the country, and, if pos- 
sible, ascertain what had become of 
the Macquarrie River, which it was 
clear had never joined the Lachlan. 
This course led us through a country 
to the full as bad as any we had yet 
seen, and equally devoid of water, the 
want of which again much distressed 
us. On the 7th August, the scene 
began to change, and the country 
to assume a very different Py eit we 
were now quitting the neighbourhood 
of the Lachlan, and had passed to the 
N. E. of the high range of hills which 
on this parallel bounds the low coun- 
wy to the north of the river. To the 
. W. and N. the country was high 
and open, with good fBrest land, and 
on the 10th we had the satisfaction 
to fallin with the first stream run- 
ning northerly. This renewed our 
hopes of soon falling in with the 
-Macquarrie, and we continued upon 
the same course, occasionally inclining 
to the eastward, until the 10th, pas- 
sing through a fine luxuriant country, 
well watered, crossing in that space of’ 
time nine streams, having a northerly 
course through rich valleys, the coun- 
‘try in every direction being mode- 
rately high and open, and generally 
as fine as can be imagined. No doubt 
remained on our minds that those 
streams fell into the Macquarrie, and 
to view it before it received such an 
accession was our first wish. On the 
19th, we were gratified by filling in 
with a river running through a most 
beautiful country, and which I should 
have been well contented to have be- 
lieved the river we were iii search of ; 
accident led us down this streain about 
a mile, when we were surprised by its 
junction with a river coming from the 
south, of such width and magnitude, 


as to dispel all doubts as to this last 
being the river we had solong anxious- 
ly looked for. 

** Short as our resources were, we 
could not resist the temptation this 
beautiful country offered us, to re- 
main two days at the junction of the 
rivers, for the purpose of examining 
the vicinity to as great an extent as 
possible. 

** Our examination increased the sa- 
tisfaction we had previously felt; as 
far as the eye could reach, in every 
direction, a rich and _ picturesque 
country extended, abounding in iime- 
stone, slate, good timber, and every 
other requisite that could render an 
uncultivated country desirable. ‘The 
soil cannot be excelled, whilst a 
noble river of the first magnitude af- 
forded the means of conveying its 

roductions from one part to another. 

hen I quitted it, its course was 
northerly, and we were then north of 
the parallel of Fort Stephens, being in 
latitude 30° 45 south, and at 148° 58 
east longitude. 

** It appeared that the Macquarrie 
had taken a N. N. W. course from 
Bathurst, and that it must have re- 
ceived immense accessions of water in 
its course from that place. We view- 
ed it at a period best calculated to 
form an accurate judgment of its im- 

rtance, when it was neither swelled 

y floods beyond its natural and usual 
height, nor contracted within its pro- 

r limits, by summer drought ; of 
its magnitude, when it should have 
received the streams we had crossed, 
independent of any it may receive 
from the east, which, from the bold- 
ness and height of the country, I pre- 
sume, must be at least as many,— 
some idea may be formed when, at 
this point, it exceeded in breadth, and 
depth, the Hawksbury at 

’indsor. 

‘Many of thé branches were of 

nder and more extended 

an the admired one on the Nepean 
River, from the Warragamba to Emu 
Plains. ‘ 

“ Resolving to keep as near the river 
as possible during the remainder of 
our course to Bathurst, and endeavour 
to ascertain, at least on the west side, 
what waters fell into it,—on the 22d, 
we proceeded up the. river, and be- 
tween the point quitted and Bathurst, 
crossed the sources of numberless 
streams, all running into the Mac- 
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ie; two of them were nearly as 
large as that river itself at Bathurst. 
The country from which all these 
streams derive their source was moun- 
tainous and irregular, and appeared e- 
qually so on the east side of the Mac- 
-quarrie. 

“This description of country ex- 
tended to the immediate vicinity of Ba- 
thurst ; but to the west of those lofty 
ranges the country was broken into 
low y hills and fine Nee wa- 
one rivulets rising on the west 
side of the mountains, which, on their 
eastern side, pour their waters direct- 
ly into the Macquarrie. 

“ These westerly streams appeared 
to me to join that which at first sight 
I had taken for the Macquarrie ; and, 
when united, fall inte it at the point, 
on which it was first discovered on 
the 19th instant. 

“* We reached this place last even- 
ing, without a single accident havin 
occurred during the whole progress o 
the expedition, which, from this 

int, has encircled within the geral- 
els of 34° 30’ and 32° S., and be- 
tween the meridians of 149° 43’ and 
143° 40’ E.,—a space of nearly 1000 
miles, 

*T shall hasten to lay before your 
Excellency the journals, charts, and 
drawings, explanatory of the various 

occurrences of our diversified route ; 
infinitely gratified if our exertions 
should appear to your Excellency 
commensurate with your expectations, 
and liberalit ced at my dis 

“T feel the most plea- 
sure in informing your Excellency of 
the obligations I am under to Mr E- 
vans, the Deputy-Surveyor, for his 
able advice. and ‘cordial co-operation 
throughout the expedition ; and, as 

as his previous researches ex- 
tended, the accuracy and fidelity of 
4t would perhaps appear presuming 

In me to upon the 
merits of persons en in a pur- 
suit of which I have little knowledge. 
€ extensive and valuable collection 
of ge formed by Mr A. Cunni 
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** From the nature of the greater 
part of the country over, our 
mineralogical collection is but small. 
Mr S. Parr did as much as could be 
done in that branch, and throughout 
endeavoured to render himself’ as use- 
fal as ible, 

* Of the men on whom the chief 
care of the horses and baggage devolv- 
ed, it is impossible to speak in too 
high terms. Their conduct, in pe- 
riods of considerable privation, was 
such as must redound to their credit ; 
and their orderly, regular, and obe- 
behaviour could not be exceed-’ 


“It may be principally attributed 
to their care and attention that we 
lost only three horses ; and that, with 
the exception of the loss of the dry 
provisions already mentioned, no o- 
ther accident happened during the 
course of it. I most respectfully beg 
leave to recommend them to your 
Excellency’s favourable notice and 
consideration. 

** I trust your Excellency will have 
the hess to excuse any omissions 
or inaccuracies that may appear in 
this letter. The messenger setting 
out immediately, will not allow me to 
revise or correct it. I have the ho- 
nour, &c. &c. 

J. Oxiey, Surveyor-General. 
To his Excellency Governor 
Macquarrie, Se. Se. 


LETTERS FROM SCOTLAND. 
YOUNG AMERICAN. 


In our two preceding Numbers we have 

ted our readers with some specimens 
of a Scottish tourist’s remarks on English 
Scenery and Manners. To the attention 
excited by these, (as we are given to under- 
stand,) we owe the communication of a 
series of ** Letters from Scotland,” with 
which we have been favoured by the gen- 
tleman to whom they were originally ad- 
dressed, lately ona visit to this country. 
Of this correspondence the following is a 
specimen,—which, though neither the best 
written, nor the most interesting of the se- 
lection, it seemed e t to commence 
with, for the sake of perspicuity and ar- 
rangement. The observations are desul- — 
tory, and obviously those of 


who i he proceeds ; 
scones described, and subjects discussed by 
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described, 
of him, will probably have for many readers 
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Manse of ——, Dumfriesshire, 
Sept. 21, 18**, 

My wear L.—The hasty note 
which I wrote to from Liver- 
pool would inform you all of my safe 
arrival in Old England, after a very 
favourable voyage. As I have also 
given (in a letter of this day’s date, 
which you will have an opportunity 
of seeing) the details of my journey 
hither, and of my hospitable reception 
among my maternal relations, I shall 
not again travel over the same ground 
with you. I shall not want matter to 
fill this large sheet, though I cannot 
promise you an epistle fraught either 
with interesting adventure or philoso- 
phic observation. You must allow 
me time to catch the spirit of the 
country,—celebrated as it is both as 
the land of romance and of science. 

It would be difficult for me to de- 
scribe the mixture of feelings with 
which I approached this place, the 
home of my mother’s kindred, and 
the hallowed scene of her youthful 
affections. The rustic church, the 

arden, the clachan, the “ banks and 

” of the brawling mountain 


racs 
stream, which you have so often 
heard her talk about with tender re- 
et, and the dark hills and moors 
hind them, are all seen from the 
window of the little room where I now 
write. All is so different, however, 
from any thing to be found on the o- 
ther side of the Atlantic, that I give 
up in despair the idea of describing to 
you the scenery around me. ‘The old 
Scottish songs and tales which she 
used to sing to us convey, a thousand 
times better than could be done by 
any words of mine, what I would 
call the moral aspect of Scottish land- 
scape ;—I mean, that most impressive 
but indescribable air of antiquity and 
pathetic sentiment which it seems most 
nerally to bear. This effect is, no 
oubt, greatly heightened by many 
powerful associations, and my feelings 
are naturally influenced in a peculiar 
manner by the scene now before me, 
which, from childhood, I had been 
taught to regard with filial respect and 
veneration. Perhaps you, on the o- 
ther hand, might traverse. this en- 
chanted land almost unmoved, or on- 
ly with the feelings of a foreigner, mel- 
lowed by the sympathy of friendship. 
yet I can hardly conceive this to 
‘Though an American by a 


And 
t of three generations, I am 
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[Sept, 
rsuaded that you could not view the 
leak hills of Scotland, any more than 


the sandy plains of Germany, * with- 
out a sentiment of deep and involun- 
reverence. 


begin now to apprehend (at least 
I imagine so) the great cause of' that 
remarkable want of poetical inspira- 
tion with which the critics of Europe 
reproach our nation. ‘That it is not 
owing to any constitutional deficiency 
in poetical feeling is sufficiently evi- 
dent from the general and eager de- 
mand throughout the United States 
for English poctry,—particularly that 
of the living authors. But the true 
secret is, I believe, that, as Ameri- 
cans, we have no range of poetical as- 
sociations sufficiently ample and cle- 
vated. We reason and act as the 
proud citizens of an independent em- 
pire, but we read and write merely as 
the humble pupils of older nations. 
Our poetical sensibility is only brought 
into play through the medium of Bri- 
tish sentiment. 
How long this state of things is 
likely to last with us it would be ha- 


‘gardous to conjecture ;—perhaps till 


independent nations spring up around 
us, or till we ourselves break down in- 
to separate republics, to be exercised, 
like the ancient Greeks and the mo- 
dern Europeans, in mutual rivalship, 
hatred, and heroism. Liberty and 
danger seem equally necessary for the 
hardy nurture of the nobler kinds of 
poetry. We possessed both these ex- 
citements during the crisis of our re- 
volutionary war, but the conflict did 
not continue long enough to make 

ts of us. The spirit of poetry, 
ike romantic love, grows strong In 
difficulties, and declines in the calm 
security of enjoyment. ‘The poetic 
genius of ancient Greece sprung Up 
in glorious magnificence amidst the 
eternal strife of its wars and factions, 
but it sickened and died under the 
fostering care of the Macedonian con- 
queror. The poetry of Rome, in the 
age of Augustus, was but the intox!- 
cated song of triumphant ambition, 
which soon died away amidst the 
curses of expiring liberty. ‘The long 
night of Roman despotism and Gothic 
barbarity then prtany over the world. 


* The family of the to whom the 
letter is addressed had originally emigrate’ 
from the north of Germany. 
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long immured 

In noon-tide darkness by the glimmering 
lamp, 

ach and each fair Science pin’d a- 
wey 

The sordid hours: while foul barbarian 
hands 

Their mysteries profan’d, unstrung the 
lyre, 

And chain’d _the soaring pinion down to 
earth 

At last the Muses rose, and spurned their 
bonds, 

And, wildly warbling, scattered, as they 
flew, 

Their blooming wreaths from fair Valclu- 


sa’s bowers 
To Arno’s myrtle border and the shore 
Of soit Parthenope.” 


It was amidst the free republics of 
modern Italy that the epic lyre awoke 
from its slumber of a thousand years ; 
but, upon the extinction of their 
liberties, it soon again gave place to 
the effeminate strains of the “ soft vo- 
luptuous lute.” The wreath of poetry 
was then, for a season, transferred to 
the bold adventurous sons of Portu- 
gal and Spain; but alas! we all 
know how fatally and deplorably the 
literary renown of these once heroic 
nations sunk under the monkish des- 

tism of the successors of Charles 

In our own times, the Germans 
have revived the declining honours of 
dramatic poetry,—inspired, perhaps, 
by that ardent passion for political 
freedom which pervaded Europe at 
the era of the French Revolution, and 
which its disastrous result has not 
yet altogether quenched. Infatuated 
France! she has indeed unworthily 
exchanged the immortal wreaths of 
literature and liberty for the “ Iron 
Crown,” and the ar trophies of 
inglorious conquest. ‘The indignant 
Muse has, therefore, forsaken the pol- 
luted shores of this arrogant but de- 
graded nation, and fixed her perma- 
nent abode in the sea-girt fortress of 
her ancient rival, The noble attitude 
which Britain has maintained for the 
last twenty years, has, on the other 
hand, forth, with renovated 
lustre, all the dormant energy and 
magnanimity of her character. The 
station which she now occupies in the 
eye of the world, is the noblest which 
been held by any people since the 

herpic days of Greece, her 
triot warriors encountered the Persian 
myriads at Thermopyle and Mara- 
The strains of the living poets 
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of Britain are worthy of her former 
fame, and present greatness, and of 
the statesmen and warriors who have, 
during this tremendous contest, guid- 
ed her councils, and fought her bat- 
tles. Campbell, Scott, and Southey, 
are the worthy compatriots of Fox 
and Pitt,—of Nelson, Abercromby, 
and Moore. Our country has had 
the peculiar felicity of producing a 
Washington,—the virtuousstatesman, 
—the patriot conqueror ; but we have 
much to do,—perhaps to endure,—and 
ages may yet elapse before we dare 
hope to see an American poet worthy 
of being named with the divine bards 
of Britain. How, indeed, can “ the 
glory and honour of Columbia” in- 
spire her children, while our ungene- 
rous rulers continue to be the dastard 


allies of the modern Attila ! 


You are wondering, no doubt, how 
I have fallen into this long rhapsody 
on “ the Progress of Poetry.” I hard- 
ly know myself; for I had not the 
slightest design of regaling you with 
matter of this sort when I began my 
letter ; and, now that my paper is 
almost filled up, I have told you no- 
thing of what I intended. But the 
boy who conveys this to the post-of- 
fice at — is waiting for my 
packet. I cannot, therefore, begin a 
new sheet, and you must rest content- 
ed with this scribblement till next 
month. Ina fortnight I set out ior 
Edinbuzgh, and hope to send you an 
epistle more worthy of perusal, imme- 
diately after my arrivai in that cele- 
brated metropolis. I may also, per- 
chance, start some adventures by the 
road worthy of recital, as I intend to 
travel by the solitary and circuitous 
route of the Border mountains. I am 
sure your imagination will eagerly ac- 
company me. You cannot have forgot 
the pleasant hours when we read to- 
gether Scott’s enchanting “ Ley on 
the banks of the Schuylkill. 1 shall 
soon trace the classic scenery in reality, 
consecrated by the poetical associations 
of a thousand years of chivalrous and 
romantic adventure. My cousin 
H , 2 fine intelligent youth of 
sixteen, will be my only companion. 
He goes with me to Kdinburgh to 
commence his studies at the Univer- 
sity, and will lodge in the same house 
with me: He is already a better clas- 
sical scholar than is common in Scot- 
land, and he will exter the philoso- 
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phical classes along with me. I ‘an- 
ticipate much satisfaction from hav- 
ing such a companion, though he can- 
not supply the want of your strong 
judgment, and long tried affection. 
We are already quite intimate. He 
seems to regard me as a sort of expe- 
rienced guide, whose steps he is to 
follow in the path of knowledge ; 
though in truth he is, in many re- 
spects my equal, and in some my su- 
perior. I am only three years his 
senior, and as for my experience, you 
know how far that extends. He is, 
to be sure, profoundly ignorant of the 
world, having been educated entirely 
at home by his father ; and never was 
thirty miles distant from his native 
ish. This, however, only adds a 
greater zest to the ingenuous simpli- 
city of his manner, and increases the 
high moral enthusiasm of his charac- 
ter. Either owing to the discretion 
of his excellent parents, or the feli- 
city of his natural disposition, he en- 
joys the rare good fortune of being 
nothing the worse for being an only 
child. He is almost wild han de- 
ight, in the near prospect of enterin 

** sreat world,” of which he 
only read in books. The approaching 
separation from his friends is the on- 
ly circumstance that keeps his joy in 
moderation. He talks with enthusi- 
asm of seeing the favourite living au- 
thors whose works he has perused in 
solitude, and whom he idolizes as mo- 
dern writers do the great men of an- 
tiquity. He raves about Dugald 
Stewart, Henry Mackenzie, and Tho- 
mas Campbell, as you and I used to 
do about Homer, Demosthenes, and 
Milton. I feel more disposed to share 
than to damp this youthful fervour. 
The frost of worldly feeling comes 
soon enough over the hearts and im- 
aginations of mankind ; and the heart- 
less frivolity, and derisive familia- 
rity of the vulgar busy world is but 
too apt to disenchant us from all the 
bright and beautiful illusions (as the 
world snecringly terms them,) with 
which we joyfully advance to the 
exuberant banquet of life. 


THE CABINET. 
No. IV. 
Maxims and Reflections. 
Tue lady makes herself as lovely 


4 


as possible, the beggar as wretched as 
possible ,—to move. 

In tempting to sin by removing 
good principles, you not only take a- 
way virtue, but repentance. 

Want is a passing cloud; care a 
gloomy sky. ant brings our foes 
against us occasionally, and one by 
one ; care collects them by legions, 
and keeps them in tual array. 
Want is winter; care a bad climate. 
Remove care, and even want may 
smile; care covers wealth with a 
gloom. 

It is a grievous thing to malignit 
when the faults which to 
gratify spite under the appearance 
of virtue are forgotten in a man’s 
worth. 

It is but a little way folly can go 
in acting wisdom. 

It is not in a day a man is prepared 
to change the course of his life, to pass 
from pleasure to wisdom, from busi- 
ness to reflection. He who spends 
his youth in nothing but pleasure, 
when sense fails, will find himself’ as 
dead to intellect as to sense. He who 
spends it in nothing but business, 
must toil on to the end. To be able to 
avail yourself of them, you must from 
the beginning of lite cultivate the 
pursuits which you wish to become 
the retreat and the solace of age ; 
from the beginning you must make 
others subordinate to them. In leav- 
ing a dissipated life, or a life of mere 
toil and saving, to repair to the enjoy- 
ments of wisdom and reflection, you 
seek to reap what you have never 
sown. 

A careless workman may wrong me 
the half of his wages ; a careless over- 
seer the half of the wages of all the 
people under him. 

When drunkenness becomes a ba- 
bit, the only time a man lives and is 
himself, is when he is getting drunk. 
To this are transferred all his 
pleasures, his activity, his affec- 
tions. In his sober intervals he is 
a bow unbent, an instrument out 
of tune. And what are the powers, 


the activity, the affections of drunk- 


ennesss ! 

When we consider the object for 
which men apply to medical aid, it 
is a poor recommendation of a me- 
dicine, that it do no harm ; when we 
consider the frequent effects of medi- 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoir of the Life and Writings of 
the Honourable Alexander Fraser 
Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee. By 
the Rev. ARcHTBALD ALIsoN, 
LL. B. F. R. S. Lond. and Edin. 
(From the Transactions of the Roy- 
al Society of Edinburgh, Vol. VIII. 
Part II. 4to. 1818.) 


Tunis is a very interesting memoir, 
not only from the subject, but also 
trom its writer. We do not know, 
indeed, if Mr Alison’s style can be 
considered as peculiarly adapted for 
biography. It sweeps, as it were, a- 
bove its subject. That lofty union 
of poetry and philosophy by which it 
is so strikingly characterized, is dis- 
played to advantage rather when 
ranging through the wide region of 
morals and of mind, than when deli- 
neating minute and individual fea- 
tures. It cannot descend to those 
characteristic anecdotes, those plain 
and homely touches, which convert 
the subject of biography, as it were, 
ito our intimate and familiar ac- 
quaintance. Notwithstanding any de- 
ficiency of this kind, the narrative is 
written in a very pleasing tone, and 
makes often striking displays of that 
eee spirit, and that high e- 
oquence, which is conspicuous in the 
author’s philosophical and moral com- 
positions. 

Alexander Tytler was born at Edin- 
burgh on the 15th October 1747. His 

rents were, William ‘Tytler of 

oodhouselee, and Anne Craig, daugh- 
ter of Mr Craig of Costerton, both 
— highly respectable as to ta- 
ts and character. Young Tytler, 
accordingly, enjoyed every advantage 
education. He attended the High 
School, and obtained the distinction 
of being dux in the Rector’s class ; 
but, as this seminary did not then 
the high eminence to which it 

now attained, he was sent to com- 
my at Kensington, then taught 
by Mr Rishinrtenca friend of Dr 
Johnson, and a man of learning and 
worth. He soon became the favourite 
pupil of that gentleman, and was in- 


heatean in his efforts to improve 
in prosody and composition, 
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the departments which were then 
least attended to in Scotland. He 
succeeded so well, that Mr Elphin- 
ston showed in triumph a copy of his 
Latin verses to Dr Jortin, then vicar 
of Kensington. That eminent scho- 
lar was so highly pleased with them, 
that he sent for Mr Tytler, showed 
him particular kindness, and present 
ed him with a copy of his own Latin 
poems. He spent his vacations with 
Dr Russell, author of the History of 
Aleppo, and derived from him a taste 
for natural history, which he always 
retained. He began also to cultivate 
drawing and landscape-painting. In 
1765 he returned to Edinburgh , and 
commenced his academical education, 
the following account of which we 

uote, as it exhibits a view of that 

istinguished seminary as it then 
stood. 

‘¢ The profession to which his own dispo- 
sition, and the wishes of his father, inclined 
him, was that of the law ; the profession, 
of all others connected with literature, most 
attractive to the ambition of a young man, 
both by the variety of powers which it de- 
mands, and the importance of the distinc- 
tions to which it leads. It was to this end, 
accordingly, that his studies were now 
chiefly directed ; and although he attended 
the lectures of Mr Russell upon Natural 
Philosophy, and of Dr Black upon Che- 
mistry, yet he seems to have limited him- 
self to a general knowledge upon the sub- 
ject of physical science, and to have reserv- 
ed the vigour of his attention for those 
classes that more immediately related to 
his future profession. While he was pur- 
suing, therefore, the study of Civil Law, 
under the tuition of Dr Dick, and after- 
wards of Municipal Law under that of Mr 
Wallace, he followed with interest the use- 
ful and perspicuous prelections of Dr Ste- 
venson in the science of Logic: he improv- 
ed his taste by the celebrated lectures 
which Dr Blair was then delivering upon 
the subject of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres ; 
and he listened with ardour to that memo- 
rable course of Moral Science, in which 
Dr Fe n illustrated, with congenial 

wer, the various systems of ancient phi- 

hy, and occasionally exhibited all the 
splendours of ancient eloquence.” 

The list of his associates will, from 
similar feelings, be read with interest. 

“¢ It contains the names of Henry Mac- 
kenzie, of Alexander Abercrombie, (late 
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Lord Abercrombie,) of WilliamC raig, (late 
Lord Craig,) of Allan Maconochie, (ate 
Lord Meadowbank,) of William Adam, 
(now Lord Chief Commussioner,) of Robert 
Liston, of Andrew Dalzel, of William Ro- 
bertson, (now Lord Robertson,) of John 
Playfair, of Dr Gregory, and of Dugald 
Stewart.” 

At this period Mr Tytler spent the 
summer the retirement of Wood- 
houselee. He here devoted himself to 

lite literature, and went successive- 

y through the writers of Italy, France, 
and England. He proceeded here up- 
on a regular plan, which may be con- 
sidered as laudable, though it may in- 
dicate, perhaps, a want of that fire of 
genius and invention which would al- 
most inevitably lead its possessor into 
excursions and aberrations. He at 
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ed by a more enlightened philosophy. The 
eloquence of Mr Lockhart was still occa- 
sionally heard; and Mr Erskine was be- 
ginning that brilliant career which so lately 
only has been closed. Lord Hailes was car- 
rying into the obscurity of our antiquities 
the torch of severe but sagacious criticism ; 
and Lord Kames was throwing over every 
subject almost of science or of literature, 
the lights of his own original and compre- 
hensive genius. 

‘** These were cifcumstances sufficient to 
excite and to justify ambition; but al- 
though Mar Tytler was ambitious, it was 
not so much of, fame he was ambitious, as 
of usefulness. The modesty, es well as 
the benevolence of his nature, disqualified 
him for those adventurous speculations, 
in which nothing but personal celebrity is 
attained; and in looking at the literary 
scene before him, the path that invited 


him, was not that which rises amid dan- 
gers and difficulties into solitary eminence, 
but that which follows out its humbler and 
happier way amid the duties and charities 
of social life. In all his ambition, too, 
there was (if I may use the expression) 
something always domestic. The honours 
to which he aspired were those which he 
could share with those he loved, and the 
** eyes” in which he wished to read his his- 
tory, were not so much the eyes of the 
world, as those of his family and friends. 
It was with this moral and chastised taste 
that he looked even to the honours of his 
profession. And when he recollected the 


the same time cultivated the elegant 
amusements of music and drawing. 
In 1770 he went to the bar, and in 
: 1776 was happily married to Miss 
Om oe Anne Fraser, daughter of Mr Fraser 
1, of Balmain. He now began to be 
known to the public both as a man of 
business and of letters. The follow- 
ing sketch, both of the literary state 
of Scotland at the time, and of his own 
particular views, will be read with in- 


terest 


he 


riod to which I allude was 


The 


perhaps, indeed, the most remarkable that 
1as occurred in the literary history of Scot- 
land. ‘The causes which, since the era of 
the Union, had tended to repress the spirit 
of literature in this country, had now ceas- 
ed to operate: the great field of England 
was now opening to the ambition of the 
learned ; and the ardour with which they 
advanced into it, instead of being chilled 
by national prejudice or jealousy, was hail- 

- ed by the applause of that generous peo- 
e. The fame of Mr Hume was now at 

its summit of celebrity. After the honours 
with which the Histories of Mary and 
Charles V. were crowned, Dr Robertson 
was laying the foundation of new claims to 
historical reputation ; and in the solitude 
of his native village, Mr Smith was pre- 
paring that illustrious work which was af- 
___terwards to direct the laws, and to regulate 
the The different Uni- 

* versities country were vying with 
each other in the sed of scientific pur- 
suit, and in the dissemination of useful 
knowl ; and from them there were an- 
nuaily advancing into life, some of those 
men who have since supported or extended 
the reputation of their country. The pro- 


fession of law partook in the general spirit 


of improvement : the pleadings of the bar 
to display a more cultivated taste, 
the decis‘ons of the bench to be direct. 


intimate friendship. 


brightest distinction it ever received, it was 
not Cicero in the Forum or in the Senate 
House, that was so much the object of his 
admiration, as Cicero at his Formian or his 
Tusculan villa, amid the enjoyments of 
domestic friendship, and the delights of 
philosophic study.” 


The first work in which Mr Tytler 
engaged was suggested by Lord Kames, 
with whom he enjoyed a very close 
It consisted 
in a supplemental volume to 
Kames’s own Dictionary of Decisions, 
a laborious and useful work, which 
appears to have been extremely well 
executed. His next literary ur 
was directed by the circumstance of 
his being appointed to the chair of 
Civil History in the University of I- 
dinburgh. To the duties of this he 
applied himself with the most assi- 
duous care, and employed ten years 
in composing and improving his course 

t merit, yet Mr Au- 
oon, hore overrated 
his success in this department. ‘To 
make such a course interesting, gene- 
ral views and philosophical discus- 
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sion are, we conceive, essential. A 
mere abridgment of universal histor 
can be useful only for reference, an 
can never, we apprehend, be a proper 
subject for oral composition. As a 
work of reference, the substance of 
them, when published, has been found 
very useful, and the entire lectures 
would, perhaps, prove so in a still 
greater ¢ 

Mr Tytler, in the mean time, con- 
tinued his practice at the bar, and 
took an interest in all passing literary 
concerns. In 1778 he wrote a me- 
moir of the late Dr John Gregory, to 
be prefixed to an edition of his works. 
He made several contributions to the 
Mirror and Lounger, the manuscripts 
of which were found on the back of 
his sketch-books for drawing, where 
they had been written in the evenings 
at inns where he stopped. At the in- 
stitution of the Royal Society, he 
wrote an account of the origin of that 
learned body, prefixed to the first vo- 
lume of its ‘I'ransactions. In 1788 he 
wrote a memoir of the late President 
Dundas. In 1789 he read to the Roy- 
al Society a paper on the “ Vitrified 
Forts in the Highlands of Scotland.” 
On this occasion he received a letter 
from Adam Smith, which, though it 
contains little, appears to us written 
with a force and naiveté which makes 
it very worthy of being preserved. 


Dear Str,—I have read over your 
paper with the greatest pleasure. The 
composition is what it ought to be, simple, 
clegant, and perfectly perspicuous, and will 
be a very great ornament to our Memoirs. 
Some of my chemical friends, however, are 
of opinion, that the degree of vitrification 
which takes place in the specimens of these 
forts, is too great to be the effect of any ac- 
cidental fire, such as you suppose, and 
could be produced only by a great accu- 
mulation of wood, heaped upon the wall at- 
ter it was built. This is a subject of which 
I am ignorant. You had convinced me, 
who fancied that this imperfect vitrification 
was more likely to be the effect of accident 
than of knowledge. The friends } mean, 
are Dr Black and Dr Hutton, who in ev 
other respect entertain the same high opi- 
nion of your composition which I do. You 
had better converse with them: you may 
convince them, or they may convince you ; 
and even though neither of these two events 
should happen, the offence, 1 apprehend, 
will not be great, either to them or to you. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

_“ SMITH.” 


In 1790 he read to the Society a se- 
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ries of papers on the Principles of 
Translation, which were afterwards 
geo in an anonymous volume. 
ts publication gave rise to a singular 
incident. Dr Campbell of Aberdeen, 
in the Translation of the Gospels, 
published some time before, had in- 
troduced observations on translation, 
which coincided remarkably with those 
of Mr Tytler. He now wrote to Mr 
Creech, expressing indeed his satisfac- 
tion at the concurrence of his views 
with several of those of a writer so 
ingenious, but intimating a suspicion 
that they had been borrowed without 
acknowledgment. On the explanation 
given by Mr Tytler, however, he re- 
tracted this charge in the most hand- 
some manner, and paid a warm tri- 
bute to the merit of the work. This 
was echoed from various quarters, the 
volume passed through numerous edi- 
tions, and has become a standard one 
on the subject of English criticism. 

In 1790 Mr Tytler was appointed 
Judge-Advocate, the duties of which 
he discharged with honour and fide- 
lity. Two years after, he succeeded, 
in right of himself and his wife, to 
the estates of Woodhouselee and Bal- 
nain. He was now in a state of opu- 
lence, and employed it in creating an 
elegant and hospitable home, the 
charms of which are thus admirably 
described by Mr Alison :— 

** He succeeded in creating a scene of 
rural and domestic happiness, which has 
seldom been equalled in this country, and 
which, to the warm-hearted simplicity of 
Scottish manners, added somewhat of the 
more refined air of classical elegance. It 
was here, from this period, that all his 
hours of enjoyment were y—that all 
his works were com y—and that, in 
the bosom of his family, and amid the 
scenery and amusements of the country, 
he found the happiness that was most con- 
genial to his character and disposition. 

** The society that assembled at his ta- 
ble, was the best that at that period this 
country afforded,—his own family rela- 
tions,—the families of the neighbouring 
proprietors in the populous county of Mid- 
Lothian,—most of the men eminent in 
science or in literature, of which our me- 
tropolis was then so profuse,—and occa- 
sionally those of distinetion, 
whom the love of science or of nature had 
induced to visit Scotland. His hospitality 
was cordial, but unobtrusive,—his atten- 
tions were so unostentatious, that his visitors 
found themselves at once at 
he himself appeared to them in no other 
light than as the most modest guest at his 
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own table. The conversation which he 
loved, was of that easy and unpremeditated 
kind in which all could partake,’ and all 
enjoy. To metaphysical discussion, or 
litical argument, he had an invincible 
islike ; but he gladly entered into all sub- 
jects of literature or criticism,—into dis- 
cussions on the fine arts, or historical an- 
tiquities, or the literary intelligence of the 
day ; and when subjects of wit or humour 
were introduced, the hearty sincerity of his 
laugh, the readiness of his anecdote, and 
the playfulness of his fancy, shewed to 
what a degree he possessed the talents of 
society. His sense of humour was keen, 
but at the same time characteristic ; it was 
the dudicrous, rather than the ridiculous, 
in character or in manners, which amused 
- aa those excesses rather of the amiable 
of the selfish or sordid passions, which 
are observed with a sentiment of tenderness 
as well as ot disapprobation, and which the 
poet has so happily expressed by the 
phrase, circum precordia ludit. The hu- 
mour of most men is unhappily mingled 
with qualities which add little to the amia- 
bleness, and still less to the respectability 
of character. From the gayest conversa- 
tion of Mr Tytler, on the contrary, it was 
impossible to rise, without a higher sense 
of the purity of his taste, and the benevo- 
lence of his nature. 

‘** His evenings were always passed in 
the midst of his family, either in joining 
them in the little family concerts with which, 
like his father, he always wished to close 
the day, or in reading aloud to them some 
of those works by which he thought their . 
tastes or their minds might be improved ; 
or, not unfrequently, when none but his 
more intimate friends were present, in shar- 


ESept. 
ing and debility. He amused the te. 


dious hours b ing a new edi- 
tion of Denkiant's h 


—an employment well suited to 
enlightened piety and his taste for na- 


tural history. In 1801 he was pro- 


moted to a seat on the Bench, vacant — 


by the death of Lord Stonefield. 
From this period his time during the 
session was entirely occupied by the 
duties of this high office ; but he still 
sought literary employment for his 
hours of vacation. He planned seve- 
ral works ;—a life of Buchanan,—a 
translation, with notes, of Camden's 
Annals of Queen Elizabeth,—a new 
edition of Hailes’s Annals of Scotland. 
But he was finally determined, by 
motives of friendship, to write the 
life of Lord Kames, which was pub- 
lished in 1807, in two volumes quar- 
to. We must not withhold from our 
readers Mr Alison’s very masterly re- 
marks upon this subject. 


“ It is impossible not to admire the mo- 
tives which led Lord Woodhouselee to this 
undertaking, and it is impossible also not 
to respect the ability with which, amid the 
distractions of public business, and the 
sufferings of infirm health, he has been 
able to execute it; yet I know not if the 
friends of Lord Woodhouselee’s literary 
fame have not some reason to lament his 
choice of a subject ; and there are circum- 
stances in the extent and variety of Lord 
Kames’s powers, which seem to me to place 
him almost beyond the reach of the bio- 


ing with his younger children in those va- graphe 


rious youthful amusements which contri- 
bute so much to the gaiety of domestic life, 


and in which the affections of kindred, and 


the love of home, are so well, though so 
insensibly cultivated. 

‘* Of this scene of simple and virtuous 
happiness, there are some present who will 
not easily part with the remembrance, 
though accompanied with the melancholy 
reflection that can meet it no more ; 
and Mr Mackenzie will, I trust, forgive 
me for reminding him of an expression 
which he used to me many years ago, when 
I accidentally met him upon the road as 
he was returning from Woodhouselee, and 
which conveys so mruch better than 


This scene was interrupted, in 1795, 


o. violent illness, which kept him 


several years in a state of languish. 


— in which all can 


r. 
“ The fortunate subjects of biograph 
are those, where some powerful mo md 
form interest is maintained,—where 
minds are seen advancing to some lofty 
and determinate object,—and where, amid 
the toils or the difficulties they have to en- 
counter, the mind of the reader feels some- 
what of the same anxious and unbroken 
interest, with which we follow the progress 
of the drama, or the narrative of the a 
poet. The lives of conquerors, and of 
i rs,—of discoverers in science, or of 
inventors in the arts,—of the founders of 
schools in philosophy, or of sects in reli- 
gion, it is impossible even for the rudest 
d to trace, without awakening an in- 
terest which all men can understand, and 
participate ; and even the 
history of inferior men can yet how be 
made interesting, when one ob am- 
bition is seen to be steadily pursued, and 
one correspondent sympathy is awak 
Of this unity me ge a and of interest, 


the Life of Kames was singularly 
destitute, There was a vigour in b's 
powers, and an elevation in his ambition. 


‘ ¥ 
8 
Ning say, the character of the scene. 
“I hope,’ said he, * that you are going 
to Woodhouselee ; for no man can go there 
without being happier, or return from it 
without being better.’ ” 
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that were incapable of being restrained 
within the limits of any one pursuit ; and 
he seems to have felt it to be his peculiar 
destiny, to take the lead in every science 
by which the reputation of his country 
could be exalted, and in every art by which 
its prosperity could be increased. To de- 
lineate the progress of such a mind; to 
follow his steps in all the various fields of 
inquiry through which he travelled,—to 
mark with precision the accessions that 
science derived from his labours, or the arts 
from his suggestions, was a task, to the 
execution of which, few men could bring 
adequate knowledge or capacity ; and even 
if it could have been executed, there were 
still fewer readers whe could preserve 
any continuity of interest in a progress 
so eccentric, or be able to make perpetual 
transitions from the subtleties of metaphy- 
sics to the details of husbandry, or from 
the refinements of philosophical criticism, 
to the technical questions of Scotch law. 
The emblem of Lord Kames’s genius was 
not that of the Ganges or the Indus, which 
roll forward their condensed streams, and 
fill the eye of the spectator with their sim- 
ple and incréasing eens but that of 
the Rhine or the Nile, which divide the 
volume of their waters into innumerable 
branches, and while they fertilize a wider 
surface, yet perplex the eye, that labours to 
number and pursue them. What fidelity 
and affection could do, upon a subject so 
difficult, Lord Woodhouselee, I apprehend, 
has done. He has given the portrait of 
Lord Kames, with all his various and cha- 
racteristic features;—he has surrounded 
him with his contemporaries, and sketched 
out, in many pleasing and interesting de- 
tails, the literary history of the age in which 
he lived ;—and his work, like those of 
Plato and of Xenophon, will descend to 
posterity with an interest which no other 
can now » that of being executed 
from the tring subject, and of blending 
the veneration of the disciple with the fide- 
lity of the historian.” 

Lord Woodhouselee now spent some 
years in revising his léctures on his- 
tory, particularly the Grecian part. 
In 1812 he felt his infirmities fast in- 
creasing, and’ begati to anticipate the 
termination to which they must lead ; 
and several papers which he left be- 
hind him show the exalted feelings of 
fortitude and piety with which he 
looked forward to the arrival of this 
Period. In the following year the fa- 
tal crisis arrived. 


_* On the 4th of January 1813, he felt 

Himself more than usually unwell ; and in 

Svening, when his family, with their 

betas attentions, were pre to read to 

of amusement, he request- 


ed that they would rather read to him the 
evening service of the Church, and that 
they might once more have the happiness 
of being united in domestic devotion. 
When this was finished, he spoke to them 
with firmness of the events tor which they 
must now prepare themselves: He assured 
them that to him death had no sorrow but 
that of leaving them: He prayed that 
Heaven might reward them for the unin- 
terrupted happiness which their conduct 
and their love had given to him; and he 
concluded, by giving to each of them his 
last and solemn blessing. 

‘* After the discharge of this last pater- 
nal duty, he retired to rest, and ws with 
more than his usual tranquillity, and in the 
morning, (as the weather was fine,) he or- 
dered his carriage, and desired that it 
might go out on the road towards Wood- 
houseleee He was able to go so far as to 
come within sight of his own grounds 3 
and then raising himself in the carriage, 
his eye was observed to kindle as he looked 
once more upon the hills, which he felt he 
was so soon to leave, * and which he had 
loved so well.” There was an influence in 


the scene which seemed renew his 


strength, and he returned to town, and 
walked up the stair of his house with more 
vigour than he had shewn for some time ; 
but the excitement was momeytary, and he 
had scarcely entered his study, before he 
sunk down upon the floor, without a sigh 
or a Medical assistance was imme- 
diatel y procured, but it was soon found 
that all assistance was vain; and Dr Gre- 
gory arrived in time only to close his eyesy 
and thus to give the final testimony of s 
friendship which, in the last words that he 
wrote for the press, Lord Woodhouselee 
had gratefully commemorated as having 
borne the test of nearly half a century.” 


We have only to give that general 
review of Lord Woodhouselece’s life 
with which Mr Alison has finely clos- 
ed his narration. 


s¢ It was a life, in its first view, of use- — 


fulness and of honour. He was called to 
fill some of the most important offices 
which the constitution of human society 
affords,—as a father of a family.—a pos- 
sessor of property,—a man of letters, 
and a Judge in the Supreme Courts of his 
country ; and he filled them all, not only 
with the dignity of a man of virtue, but 
with the grace of a man whose taste was 
founded upon high principles, and fashion- 
ed upon exalted models. It was a life, im 
its second view, of happiness as well as of 
honour: h in all the social relations 
which time him,—iti the esteem 
of his country,—the affection of his friends, 
—the love and the promises of his chil- 
dren: happy in a temper of mind which 
knew no ambition —<"« of duty, and 
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aspired to no distinction but that of doing a view to their redress, are of infi- 


: happier than all in those early and 
of religion, which threw 
their own radiance over all the scenes of 
man or of nature through which he pas- 
sed, and which enabled him to enjoy every 

resent hour with thankfulness, and to 
ook forward to every future one with 
hope. 

“ The records of this contain 
the histories of greater men,—of none, I 
believe, more virtuous, more amiable, or 
more happy: And while the lives of these 
illustrious men, (written by men of kindred 
genius.) will, I trust, long continue to in- 
spire in this place the spirit of philosophi- 
cal ambition, I dare to hope, that even the 
faint outline which I have now given of 
the character of Lord Woodhouselee, red 
tend to cherish that mora/ ambition whi 
all men are called to indulge; without 
which learning is vain, and talents are 
dangerous, and to which rewards of a no- 
bler kind are assigned, than either the 
praise of men or the splendonrs of literary 
fame.’ 


A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, M.P. 
from Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. 


F.R.S. upon the Abuse of Charities. 
— 8vo. London, Longman and Com- 


pany, 1818. 


From this temperate, judicious, 
and well-timed publication, two high- 
cts seem to be es- 
rst, That great abuses 
management of chari- 
table funds in England ; and, second, 
That his Majesty’s ministers have ra- 
ther thrown impediments in the way 
of investigation, than displayed any 
wish to make it effectual. One great 
object, therefore, of Mr Brougham, 
in this letter, is to direct the attention 
of the public to the subject, and thus 
to ensure that vigilance and activity 


ly important 
tablished ; 
prevail in 


on the part of the commissioners a 


nitely greater importance than the 
motives of individuals. In regard to 
Mr Brougham himself, it seems im- 
possible to ascribe to him any other 
motives than such as do. the highest 
honour to his fearless, active, inde- 
pendent mind, ready, on all occasions, 
to apply his powerful talents, with 
unwearied industry, to promote the 
best interests of the country. 
The Education Committee of 1816 
having observed many instances of 
malversation and of negligence in the 
management of charitable funds, re- 
commended a Parliamentary commis- 
sion as the most effectual and econo- 
mical mode of bringing to light the 
still more numerous cases of abuse 
which every one suspected to exist. A 
bill was, accordingly, brought into 
Parliament by this committee last A- 
pril, which did not pass till about ten 
weeks after, during which it was 
printed not fewer than six times, and 
almost every part of it altered again 
and again. Itis of the changes which 
it thus underwent that Mr Brougham 
complains ; and he mentions some of 
the most material, such as the a 
pointment of the commissioners by 
the Crown, instead of naming them 
in the act itself,—the number of con = 
missioners required for a quorum, up- 
on which the and 
consequent efficiency of the investiga- 
tion mainly depended,—the choice of 
honorary commissioners,—the powers 
conferred on the board,—and the ob- 
jects of the bill itself. These last are 
so limited, as to prohibit inquiry into 
the state of education generally, and 
into the abuses of all charities that are 
not connected with the education of 
the oe . Even of those charitable 
establishments for education, a large 
class is excepted from the operation of 


pointed under the late act, which the act by the clause which.excludes 
their very limited powers, and the generally ali charities having “ special 
known hostility of some of them to visitors, governors, or overseers.” 
the task, might give reason to doubt. Now, it happens that almost every 
As the management of this important considerable charity is subject to spe- 
slative measure was chiefly devolv- cial visitation, so that the power of 
upon Mr B., and for the success the commissioners is thus confined 
of which he was therefore nsible, within a very narrow compass. 
he thinks it a duty to himsel toshow Of the abuses which lie beyond the 
i cg the blame of the failure be- reach of the commissioners appointe 
aor by i to the Influence under the act, Mr Brougham has dis- 
vs was unable to resist. But closed some striking instances, not on- 
a t to light, and the ly under the head of other charities 
ps mr t have been resorted to those for education, but also in 
obtaining further information, with charities of this description which ar¢ 
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subject to special visitation. ‘“ The 
Tous under which the commit- 
tee acted,” he observes, “‘ confined its 
inquiries to charities connected with 
education. Nevertheless, we had ac- 
cidentally been made acquainted with 
abuses of a very gros escription in 
other- charities, which the powers of 
the commission, as now restricted, 
cannot reach. 


** We found that one Corporation in 
Hampshire, entrusted with the manage- 
ment of*estates worth above L. 2000 a- 
year for the use of the poor, let them for 
L. 200 or L. 300 on fines, and would give 
no account of the manner in which those 
fines were applied. The same body, it 
was stated, employed a sum of money con- 
fided to it for charitable purposes, in pay- 
ment of its own debts. At Mere, in Lin- 
colnshire, is an endowment for a warden 
and poor brethren of a very ancient date. 
‘The warden and his lessees seem to be well 
provided for, whatever may be the lot of 
the brethren; the estate consists of 650 
acres, five miles from Lincoln; it is let 
for only half-a-guinea an acre, though it 
pays neither tythe nor poor’s rate; and 

24 a-year is the whole sum allotted to 
the poor brethren. The Bishop of the 
Diocese is both patron and visitor ; he has 
given the wardenship to his nephew; and 
the former warden resigned it upon being 
promoted by the same prelate to a living 
in his gift. The son of that right reverend 
person is master of Spital Hospital in the 
same county. Besides other landed pro- 
perty, he is in possession of one estate 
worth L.. 600 or L. 700 a-year in right of 
his office; and all that he pays to the poor 
is L. 27, 4s. to four or five pensioners. At 
Wellingborough, in Northamptonshire, 
there are lands belonging to different cha- 
rities, of which only one is connected with 
education ; a short time ago they were let 
for L. 68, although worth near L. 1100; 
and the trustees enjoyed the leases. In 
the parish of Yeovil in Somersetshire, there 
are estates possessed by trustees, and des- 


tined to four different charities, one only_ 


of which is a school. Limited as the Com- 
missioners now are, they may examine 
those trustees as to one part of their trust ; 
but they must order them to be silent as 
to the other three. ‘They may inspect the 
deeds and accounts relating to the school 
revenue, but they must suddenly shut the 
book when they perceive any mention of the 
other charities, And yet all the four seem 
to have been equally abused. An estate 
worth L. 700 a-year only educates seven or 
eight boys; lands valued at L. 1100 or 
pans dae only afford a wretched pit- 
sixteen pau ; and propert 
worth L. 150 a-year is let for L. 2, 1s. ia, 


chiefly to the trustees themselves. There 
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are two estates belonging to the poor of 
Croydon, which ought to bring between 
1.1000 and L.1500 a-year, and yet are 
worth nothing from being badly let on 90 
years’ leases ¢ but into this the Commis- 
sioners must not look, when they go to ex- 
amine the abuses in the Hospital, because 
those estates are unconnected with educa- 
tion. In that Hospital itself, they will 
find but little within their jurisdiction; it 
is, indeed, full of abuse; but only a small 
portion of the charity belongs to the school, 
and even that is protected from inquiry by 
the appointment of a visitor.” 


By the clause exempting charities 
for education having special visitors, 
Mr Brougham remarks, that there is 
hardly one of the many instances of 
os abuse which had come to the 

nowledge of the committee, that is 
not withdrawn from the jurisdiction 
of the commissioners. 


** Thus Pocklington gchool, with a large 


revenue, had been suffered to fall into de- 
cay, so that only one boy was taught, and 
the room converted into a saw-pit ;* yet it 
has visitors, (St John’s College, Cambridge,) 
who, probably from ignorance of the evil, 
had taken no step to correct it before last 
winter. So, the property of the Hunting- 
don school is grossly misapplied; the land 
is let to accommodate the trustees, and is 
made the means of supporting a political 
interest in that borough ; yet the charity 
has visitors in the persons of some of those 
very trustees, who are thus by the exemp- 
tion in the act, secured against all inquiry. 
It should seem too, that St Bees school is 
equally exempted. But that its affairs me- 
rit investigation clearly appears by the evi- 
dence ; for we there find that leases of its 
Jand were granted at a remote period, for 
1000 years at a very low fixed rent ;+ that 
at a more recent date, the valuable mine- 
rals were leased at a mere trifle (L.3, 14s.) 
for the term of 800 or 900 years, to one 
of the trustees; that one of the present 
trustees now enjoys the lease; and that a 
decided majority of the others are clergy- 
men, holding livings under him, and sup- 
porting him in his management of the 
concern. As none of them has made any 
attempt to set aside a lease which every 
one must ive to be utterly void, and 
as one of their number has expressed his 


'* & An attempt was made to deny this; 
but it seems to be the result of the evidence 
taken together. At any rate, it is admit- 
ted, that the proper school-room was whol- 
ly disused, except for keeping lumber and 
working materials.” 

+ “ The rent is about L. 100, the value 
of the tenements being above L. 8000 a- 
yeas.” 
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apprehensions of engaging in a contest 
with so powerful an adversary, it may be 
presumed that such considerations alone 
could deter them from petorurng what 
was obviously their duty to the charity ; 
and the inference is irresistible, that this 
was exactly a case which demanded the 
interposition of the Commissioners. Cer- 
tain estates devised for the purposes of edu- 
cation at Reading, appear to have been let 
as late as 1811 for nearly the same rent 
that they fetched in Charles the Second’s 
reign, It is now considerably raised; but 
some of the lands seem still to be much 
underlet; at any rate an inquiry would 
be highly beneticial where such negligence 
n gore so recently to have prevailed: yet 
examination is precluded by the provi- 
so, for there is a special visitor. The hos- 
ital at Croydon, founded by Archbishop 
hitgift, is protected from investigation by 
a similar appointment; but the evidence 
— shews, that all is not right there. 
he estates are valued by the surveyor of 
the house itself at L. 2673 a-year, yet they 
are let for L. 860; and down to 1812 they 
fetched no more than L.336. A free 
school, too, is specially appointed to be 
kept for all the inhabitants of Croydon ; 
but none has within the memory of man 
been taught, although the master receives 
his emoluments, teaching another school 
for his own profit, and although the inha- 
bitants have established a seminary upon 
the new plan to give education at their 
own expence to the poor of the place, in 
the Rees school-room which Archbishop 
Whitgift devised for their gratuitous in- 
struction. These abuses, I verily believe, 
are unknown to the distinguished prelate 
who is visitor of the hospital.” . 
These are among the instanccs of 
abuses brought to light by the labours 
of the Education Committee, all grow- 
ing up to maturity in charities hav- 
ing special visitors, and which the 
commissioners, says Mr Brougham, 
“are bound to overlook by virtue of 
the exemptions introduccd into the 
bill ; and there is every reason to be- 
lieve, he adds, “‘ that abuses of a si- 
inilar description, which thelcommittee 


had not time to investigate, exist in 
all parts of the country.” ‘ 


New Tales. By Mrs Orie. 4 vois. 


London, and Co. 


Tux influence of female writers on 
modern manners and literature is, we 
are inclined to think, more important 
than philosophers and critics seem ge- 
nerally disposed to allow. With a 
tew splendid exceptions, indeed, their 


[Sept, 
efforts have, in our own times, been 
almost exclusively confined to one of 
the most humble departments of’ fic- 
titious composition, But in this they 
have created a new era. ‘They have 
given to the light and popular novel 
a degree of importance, considered as 
a means of moral instruction, which 
it never before possessed, and which 
Rousseau and Richardson in vain at- 
tempted to confer upon it. They have 
refined our perceptions of moral beau-~ 
ty,—exhibited a finer tact in the ob- 
servation of manners and character,— 
opened wew and rich veins of natural 
and pathetic eloquence,—and, more- 
over, purified the kind of writing which 
they adopted from much ridiculous 
y, and more offensive grossness. 

’e are not so chivalrous as to deny, 
that, in the progress of these achieve- 
ments, our female novelists have op- 
pressed their indulgent readers with a 
deluge of silly and pestiferous publi- 
cations ; and we will even go so far as 
to admit, that if the greater propor- 
tion of the half-bound duodecimos, ro- 
mantic and sentimental, which stillen- 
cumber our circulating libraries, were 
committed to the flames, the world 
would suffer no great detriment. We 
would not, if a wish could do it, res- 
cue a greater number of them from 
the pile than was saved from the con- 
flagration of Don Quixotte’s library. 
Yet, if the production of all this 
trash was a necessary evil in the intel- 
lectual progress of the sex, we do not 
see that we have any right to com- 
plain of it more bitterly than of ma- 
ny other literary nuisances. It has 
been at length amply atoned for. 
Miss Burney, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs 
Hamilton, and Mrs Opie, would alone 
have been sufficient to — by the 
beautiful and beneficent blaze of their 
genius, all the noisome fogs which in 
this country overclouded the dawn of 
female literature. Like the beautiful 
songs of Burns, their works have, m 
fact, already almost superseded, in 
the hands of the rising generation, 
whatever was despicable or noxious in 
former productions of a similar kind ; 
and they have, accordingly, taken 
their station in the literature of their 
country, along with the moralists and 
poets of the age,—inferior to these in 
rank, hut to none inferior in t 
power of conveying at once pleasure 
and instruction. 

The author of the work before us 
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has long been advantageously known 
to the public. Her early poetical at- 
tempts, if not possessed of that strik- 
ing originality of thought, or richness 
of fancy, which have distinguished 
the higher poets of our times, at least 
merit the praise of great delicacy of 
feeling, and sweetness of expression, 
and have, we believe, been very gene- 
rally admired for these qualities. 
Her former numerous tales and novels 
are familiar to every reader. In some 
of these productions, Mrs Opie exhi- 
bits great mastery over the pathetic ; 
and perhaps the consciousness of pos- 
sessing this powerful weapon, has led 
her more frequently than could be 
wished, to an overstrained and inju- 
dicious use of it. In the present 
work, this propensity has been better 
restrained and modified ; yet she still 
deals more with the hearts than the 
heads of her readers. ‘This is, indeed, 
a marked characteristic of Mrs Opie’s 
genius. She cannot vie with some of 
her distinguished contemporaries in 
the developement of striking and di- 
versified character, or in dramatic vi- 
vacity, or in the humorous delinea- 
tion of folly, affectation, or vulgarity, 
or in the graphic painting of national 
peculiarities ; but she excels all of 
them, perhaps, in the natural and 
uupressive delineation female affic- 
tion, displayed in its best and most 
endearing forms. It is not merely in 
the romantic devotedness of youthful 
love, (though she has also described 
this passion with much tenderness 
and truth,) but still more in the in- 
timate relations of daughter, sister, 
end mother, that she has admirably 
pourtrayed the character of her sex,— 
and that with such feeling and fide- 
lity, and with such a knowledge of 
all its strength, and all its weak- 
ness, that no heart, we think, can fail 
to be both softened and improved by 
the pares Her exhibitions of the 
fondness, the fidelity, and the frailty 
of the female character, must awaken 
at once all the kindness, and all the 
caution, of her youthful readers ; and 
her delightful pictures of filial piety, 
and parental affection, must ever irre- 
sistibly call forth the most sacred and 
estimable sympathies of our nature. 
volumes now before us 
most of the author’s peculiar charac- 
an air of more re- 
hed feeli and well regulated 
t, and with fewer hazardous 
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experiments in the terrible workings 
of passion, than are to be found in 
most of her former productions. If 
not the most powerful of her writings, 
they will be esteemed, we apprehend, 
as among the most attractive and per- 
manently pleasing. We account it 
no trifling improvement in the present 
instance, that she has more generall 
aimed at producing a practical ef- 
fect, or inculcating some moral les- 
son, than exciting violent interest, ot 

itating the feelings. She has here, 
also, laid bare the , ota bosom in 
some of its most intricate recesses, and 
shewn, particularly in the ‘“ Con- 
fessions of an Odd Tempered Man,” 
how the base leaven of selfishness and 
wayward pride, when admitted into a 
heart even originally good, is enough 
to neutralize every virtue, and poison 
the happiness of all with whom it 
comes 1n contact. 

Though we can afford but little 
room for extracts, we shall give, as a 
specimen of Mrs Opie’s style, a single 
scene from this edifying and impres- 
sive portraiture. ‘The unfortunate and 
unamiable man, whose “ odd temper” 
forms the moral of the piece, after 
many alternations of bliss and bitter- 
ness, at length, by a course of studied 
neglect, and affected coldness, breaks 
the affectionate heart of a being who 
only too tenderly loves him, and whom 
he all the while ardently and passion- 
ately loves. He is informed by a 
letter, while absent on a journey, 
that she is dying, and, stung with 
anguish and remorse, he hurries 
home: 


‘¢ Desperation gave me energy—gave me 
as it were perception. | spoke to no one ; 


but going to the first livery-stable, I hired 
the swiftest horse in it, and set off at full 
speed for that home to which I was so 
painfully recalled. Nor did I stop till 
my horse could positively go on no longer. 
Another was instantly procured, and I 
proceeded. 

“ The second horse brought me to my 
journey’s end; and seeing a man whom 
I knew, 1 dismounted at the park gate 
and gave my horse to him. I ran with 
all the ps | I could across the park ; 
but found my course impeded by groups 
of men, women, and children, talking 
over the danger and the virtues of their 
benefactress, and watching there to catch 
every,new account that could be given 
them of her situation: for she was their 
guide, their instructress, their comforter, 
and often their preserver. 
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“ At sight of me, they formed a sort of 
line, to let me pass; but no one spoke, 
till one woman said, * God comfort you, 
sir!’ and another said, ‘ Amen.’ It 
was too much—I increased my speed, 
nor stopped till I reached the door. My 
faithful William met me in the hall. 

Oh! sir, I fear....’’ was all he could 
articulate. rushed up stairs, and to the 
door of our chamber. ‘Two of the women- 
servants, who were sobbing violently, beg- 
ged me not to go in; but I proceeded : 
and by the countenance of the nurse and 
the physician I concluded that all was 
over. 

*“ Oh! the agony of that moment, when 
I threw myself beside that pale and mo- 
tionless being ! when I called her by every 
endearing name which tongue can utter ; 
when I conjured her to speak to me once 
inore; and declared that I could not, and 
would not, survive her! The physician 
would fain have led me away; but I re- 
sisted, and continued to kiss her cold lips 
and press her to my bursting bosom ; while 
again and again I called upon her name in 
the fondest accents of love, and conjured 
her to speak and look on me once more. 

** That voice—those accents—recalled 
her fleeting spirit, and roused departing 
consciousness. She moved—she opened her 
cyes—she gazed on me, and she knew me ; 
while | repeated again every term of ago- 
nizing and despairing tenderness, soothed 
a little by a faint glimmering of hope. 

** Do I hear right?” she said, with a 
choked, impeded, and sepulchral tone; 
* and you do love me! do love me dear- 
ly! Oh, happier in death than in life! 


** She could utter no more ; but she smil- 
edon me so fondly, yet so piteously! As I 
bent over her I felt her cold arms gently 
clasp themselves round my neck, and her 
cold lip press mine.—The arms unclosed, 


and was over in one short moment !” 


The following short passage is in a 
different manner, and from a different 
tale. We select it as exhibiting at 
once the author's propriety of expres- 
sion and right feeling in regard to a 
tushionable amusement of foreign ex- 
traction,—against which we have no 
objection that the Alien Bill should 
operate in all its severity, and without 
even reserving the right to confer 
upon. it a-private naturalization in 
Scotland. A young man of high spi- 
rit and principle is attending twe 
young ladies, in whom he takes a 
imterest, to a private assembly : 


* Quadrilles being over, waltzes began : 


and Davenant, leading Eleanor to a seat 
dear Clara, said, with an air of triumph, 
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* 1 am glad to find youdo not waltz, Miss 
Musgrave—nor you, Miss Delancy.’” 

*** Do not mistake me, however,’ said 
he; * I do not mean to say that I consider 
sy ae who waltz as devoid of 
modesty, delicacy, or pro feeling ; but 
I feel that I should wish on A rad my 
mistress, or my wife, to haye a sort of un- 
taught aversion to the familiarity which 
waltzing induces. I would have her prize 
too highly, from self-respect, the sort of fa- 
vour which a woman confers on a man with 
whom she waltzes, to be willing to bestow 
it on any one of her acquaintance. [ 
would wish her to preserve her person un- 
profaned by any clasping arm, but that of 
privileged affection. For indeed, dear Miss 
Musgrave, if 1 saw even a woman whom I 
loved, borne along the circling waltz, as I 
see these young ladies now borne, I should 
be tempted to address her partner in the 
words of a noble poete-‘ What you touch 
you may take.’ 

It would be equally difficult, and 
unprofitable, to attempt any analysis 
of the various tales of which these 
volumes are composed ; nor would we 
willingly anticipate, in any degree, the 
curiosity of our readers by too par- 
ticularly characterizing them. The 
tale entitled ‘‘ White Lies” is one of 
our greatest favourites. As its title 
imports, it isa detail of the embar- 
rassments and unexpected mischiefs 
occasioned by a habit of equivocation, 
and a heedless disregard for truth ;— 
it exposes, in a series of natural and 
well imagined scenes, the fallacy of 
the too general notion which admits 
the possibility of an innocent decep- 
tion, or a harmless falsehood ;—it de- 
monstrates the equal criminality of 
an ambiguity, and a lie, and places, 
in its most amiable and attractive 
light, the virtue of sincerity. Of the 
others, we rather prefer “‘ Mrs Arling- 
ton,” “ The Quaker,” and the “ Wel- 
come Home.” The“ Tale of Trials,” 
and the “ Ruffian Boy,” though they 
display, perhaps, more powerful writ- 

ing, are in a style we less cordially ad- 
mire. But we can most conscien- 
tiously testify of all of them, (in terms 
which have been already expressed as 
the unanimous opinion of mothers, 
wives, and daughters,) ‘‘ that they 
inculcate nothing but what is pure 
and good; they amuse, while they 
instruct, and plant the scions of sound 


ea together with the flowers of 


3—their interest is sufficient to 
excite mature attention, and their mo- 
calculated to improve 
youth.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE RUINED CASTLE. 


LONELY mansion of the dead, 

Who can tell thy varied story ; 
All thy ancient line have fled, 

Leaving thee in ruin hoary. 
Balcony,.and buttress fair, 

Arrowy frieze thy lines surrounding ; 
Rayless Keep, and hanging stair, 

To the murmuring breezes sounding. 
Thou hast had thy day of pride ; 

Martial squadrons ranked before thee ; 
Towering high, and flaunting wide, 

Gilded banners beaming o’er thee ! 
Heroes came and tilted near ; 

Beauty claimed thee for her dwelling ; 
Evening pilgrims paused to hear 

Tones of mirth and music swelling. 
From thy lattices the light 

Threw a magic halo round thee ; 
And, amid the shades of night, 

With a lucid girdle bound thee. 
Thou hast had thy day of strength ; 

Braved the tempest in its thunder, 
Scorned invasion, but,—at length, 

Time hath rent thy joints asunder ! 
Oft thy Ladye, from the.tower, 

Anxious o’er the forest glancing, 
Hailed her lord at twilight hour, 

On his raven charger prancing,— 
Home returning thro’ the plain, 

With the laurels war had crowned him, 
Pages at his bridle rein, 

Grooms behind, and squires around him. 
Sad are now thy chambers, which 

Warriors thronged, and woman haunted ; 
Wallflower blooms in every niche 

Where the culverin was planted. 
Ivy tendrils twine thy brow ; 

Purple lichens clinging to thee ; 
Birds of night thy dwellers now ; 

Swallows swim and twitter through thee ! 
Once, beneath the breath of morn, 

In thy halls did cheer awaken ; 

, and desolate, and worn, 

Thou art lone, and left forsaken ! 
Where is now thy power and pride ?— 

Whence hath fled thine ancient glory ?— 
Whelmed in Time’s disastrous tide : 

Tis a moral for a story ! M. 


THE NOON OF NIGHT. 
A holy rapture thrills the soul, 
e evening’s mild con 
Roam forth breezes 


And o'er the landscape waft perfume, 
And curl the surface of the river, 

And wake, amid the forest gloom, 
Lone sounds, that rise and fall for ever. 


The fields around of fading green ; 
The sun descending o’er the ocean 3 

The azure mantling o’er the scene ; 
The star, that pays devotion 

Unto the lovely noon of night, 
In silent adoration weeping, 

And shedding gems of dewy light, 
Upon the sward of daisies peeping. 


These, all in mellowness combined, 
Awake the soul to meditation ; 
Unveiling to the raptured mind 
The wonders of creation. 
We hear not—but they speak too plain, 
And silent tell us in derision, 
That all terrestrial bliss is vain, 
And life an unsubstantial vision. M. 


LINES 


On hearing of the Death of an early Friend 
at the Cape of Good Hope, September 
1813. 


Au, hapless youth! why would’st thou 
roam 

From friendship’s care and kindred's home? 

From scenes beloved in early years, 

And all our Native Land endears, 

‘Yo seek afar a lonely grave !— 

And, though relenting fortune gave 

At last an only brother’s breast, 

Where thou mightst calmly sink to rest,— 

Yet sleep’st thou not with kindred dust.— 

Why didst thou wild Ambitien trust ? 

Who scatters wide her victims’ bones 

O’er blighted swamps and burning zones 

Where none upon the stranger’s bier 

Shall pause to drop a parting tear, 

Nor sister come to watch and weep, 

And break with sobs the silence deep ! 


Yet why o’er youth’s untimely urn, 
With vain thus weakly mourn ? 
Struck by the bolt, that levels all, 

What recks it tho’ unknown we fall ? 
All soundly sleep the silent dead, 
Wherever fate their pall may spread ! 
Far happier than with slow decay 

To linger lonely by the way, 

Without a wish to wake the soul,— 
Yet shuddering at the dreary goal, 

To which with viewless pace we 
Dragg’d on by ‘Time's resistless wheel,— 
And see each early comrade sink, 

Till we upon the desart brink 

Stand desolate! * * * * * * 
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And yet (although it seem § That son “gainst father raised rebellion’s 


A weak and superstitious dream 

‘To worldly minds) I love to think 
There still may last some mystic link 
Between the living and the dead,— 
Some beam from better regions shed 
To lighten with celestial glow 

The pilgrim’s darkling path below :— 
Or, if tis but a vain belief, 
Framed by the phantasies of grief, 

A loftier solace is not vain— 
* We part but here to meet again ! 


TRANLATION FROM DANTE, 
(Inferno, Canto 28.) 


Linornine I gazed upon that ghastly, 
crowd, 

And there beheld what I can scarce relate, 

Upon my sole avouch, without a cloud 

Of witnesses behind :—my steady mate 

Unshrinking Conscience, under whose 
breast-plate 

Of truth, and sentiment serene and pure, 

A man may stand, and freely face his fate— 

She urges me to tell all out—secure 

Of the event, as one who of his facts is 
sure. 

Certain I saw, and still, methinks, I view 

A body moving on without a head, 

As moved the others of that wretched 
crew— 

The hand that head held firmly,—and in- 
stead 

Of lamp or lantern, the blind feet it led 

by the locks :— it glared on us, 
and ** woe,” 

It cried, “* woe, woe,”"—as on the spectre 

So here were two in one, and one in two, 

By what mysterious link, who linked alone 
can know. 

Soon as the shape right at the bridge’s base 

Stood fixed, the arm was stretched to its 
height, 

Raising close up to me the grisly face, 

That not a word might ’scape me—** Here’s 


a sight 
Of horror for thee, whate’er living wight 
Thou art, who visitest these seats of pain ;-— 
Hast met with damned ghost in such a 
ight 
As wouldst thou give to earth 


My name and story, (thus the phantom 
spoke me plain,) 

Know that my name is Bertrand, he of 
Born, 

Who to King John gave counsels of such 
guilt, 


horn— 
Not worse Achitophel, who hilt to hilt 
Set Absolom and David in foul tilt : 
And thus, by retribution stern, but just, 
As I the bond of nature's junction spilt 
Nissevering hearts that rest on sacred trust, 
So is this plotting head dissevered from its 
bust.” D. 


STANZAS. 


FORGET me not, though now we part, 
Nor let our parting grieve thee ; 
But trust the firmness of a heart, 
That will not—cannot leave thee ! 
When first we met, thy playful look 
Bespoke a heart of lightness, 
And shamed the lilies of the brook 
For purity and brightness : 


But now "tis changed :—a passing cloud 
Hath thrown its shadows o’er thee ; 
And all is mantled in a shroud, 
Around thee, and before thee. 
Another sigh !—it may not be :— 
Let tine and absence prove me; 
Then doubt shall cease, and thou shalt sce 
How stedfastly [ love thee. 


Remember how we oft have strayed, 
As I, at eve, have met thee, 
So lovely, by von hawthorn shade !— 
And how can I forget thee ?>— 
Forget me not, though now we part, 
Nor let our parting grieve thee ; 
But trust the firmness of a heart, 
That will not—cannot leave thee! M. 


SONNET. 


ANOTHER year of suffering and despair 
Hath lent its sullen shadow to the gloom 
Thatdarkensall between meand the tomb, 

Appalling as the hopeless stillness there. 

‘** No hand to help me, and no eye to 

e 
The spirit fails beneath its 
oom :— 
This mind no more its vigour shall re- 


sume, 
Or after-fortune light this brow of care. 


No!—Strong disgust and apathy of soul 
Constrain me from enjoyment :—Though 
Delight 
Courted my sense, and Fortune smiled 
again, . 
And strove the backward current to con- 
trol 
I have for Heaven’s best gifts no appetite, 
And only court acquaintance with my 


pain. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, appointed to inquire into the com- 
plaints eae the Copyright Act, came 
to the following resolutions :—- ~ 

1. That it is the opmion of this Com- 
mittee, that it is desirable that so much of 
the Copyright Act as requires the gratui- 
tous delivery of eleven copies, should be re- 
pealed, except in so far as relates to the 
British Museum; and that it is desirable 
that a fixed allowance should be granted, 
in lieu thereef, to such of the other public 
libraries as may be thought expedient. 
(Carried in the Committee oy six aycs to 


Jive noes, the laiter including the four mem- 


bers for Oxford and Cambridge. ) 

2. That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that, if it should not be thought 
expedient by the House to comply with 
the above recommendation, it is desirable 
that the number of libraries entitled to 
claim such delivery should be restricted to 
the British Museum, and the libraries of. 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dub- 
lin Universities —( Only one dissentient 
vce. ) 

3. That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that all books of prints, wherein 
the letter-press shall not exceed a certain 
very small proportion to each plate, shall 
be exempted from delivery, except to the 
Museum, with an exception of all books of » 
mathematics.—( Great Majority. ) 

4. That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that all books in respect of which 
claim to copyright shall be expressly and 
effectualiy abandened, be also exempted. 
—( Great Majority. 

5. That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that the obligation imposed on 
printers to retain one copy of each work 
printed by them, shall cease, and the copy 
of the Museum be made evidence in lieu 
of it——(Decided by the ¢isiing vote of the 
chairman.) 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Receipts for the year ending 25th of 
March 1818: L. 12,465 12 5 
iixpenditure, same period, 11,724 9 1 

Balance, > 3 4 

The Guingéné Library at Paris is said to 
be purchased, and duplicates sold to the 
amount of L. 1000, to meet the expence. 
Ketween L.3000 and 1.4000 more is expect- 
ed in 1819 for Duplicates of Dr Burney’s 
Library. ‘Che number of visitors last year 
was 50,172, 

The first number of the “* Vienna Jahr- 
buch der Litteratur” appeared lately at 
Vienna. It is a journal established under 
the of the Austrian government, 

OL, Itt, 


with Prince Metternich for its patron, and 
intended to be continued quarterly, after 
the manner of vur two leading Reviews. 
The work cannot fail of a paramount aegree 
of interest, as being the vehicle of the sen- 
timents and views of the Austrian govern- 
ment, on topics of great importance to 
Europe, in the present state of affairs. An 
article on the liberty of the press in Eng- 
land, from the pen of Genz, forms one ot the 
leading attractions of the present number. 
The editor is Collin, the tutor of the young 
Napoleon. Von Hammer, the Orientalist, 
and other men of eminence in literature, are. 
contributors. 

Messrs Longman and Co. hav. ately re- 
ceived trom America an interesting manu- 
script, containing a narrative of the Wreck 
of the Ship Oswego, on the coast'of South 
Barbary, and oi the sufierings of the mas- 
ter and the crew while in bondage among 
the Arabs ; interspersed with numerous re- 
marks upon the country and its inhabitants, 
and concerning the peculiar perils of that 
coast; by Judah Paddock, her late mas- 
ter. The work will be published in the 
course of the present month. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris 
have proposed, as a prize problem,—‘* To 
form by the theory of universal gravitation 
alone, and without taking from observations 
any thing but arbitrary elements, tables of 
the movement of the moon, as exact as the 
best tables in existence.” 

M. Humboldt and his companions, in thet 
course of their travels, heard an account 0, 
a tree which grows in the valley of Aragua, 
the juice of which is a nourishing milk. 
and which, from that circumstance, has re 
ceived the name of ¢he cow tree. The tre® 
in its general aspect resembles the Chryso- 
phylium cainito; its leaves are oblong, 
pointed, leathery, and alternate, marked 
with lateral veins, projecting downwards; 
they are parallel, and ten inches long. 
When incisions are made into the trunk, it 
discharges abundantly a glutinous milk, 
moderately thick, without any acridness, 
and exhaling an agreeable balsamic odour. 
The travellers drank considerable quant 
ties of it without experiencing any injurious 
effects ; its viscidity only rendering it rathez 
unpleasant. ‘The superintendent of the plan- 
tation assured them that the negroes ac- 
quire fies during the season in which the 
cowstree yields the greatest quantity of 
milk. When this fluid is exposed to the air, 

in consequence of the absorption 

ee of the atmosphere, its surface 

becomes covered with membranes of a sub- 

stance that a to be of a decided ani 

mal nature, arene | thready, and of a 
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- cheesy consistence. These membranes, 


when separated from the more aqueous 
part of the fluid, are almost as elastic as 
caoutchouc ; but at the same time they are 
as much disposed to become putrid as gela- 
tine. ‘Ihe natives give the name of cheese 
to the coagulum, which is separated by the 
contact of the air ; in the course of five or 
‘six days it becomes sour. The milk, kept 
for some time in a corked phis had depo- 
sited a little coagulum, and still exhaled its 
balsamic odour. if the recent juice is mix- 
ed with cold water, the coagulum is form- 
ed in small quantity only ; but the separa- 
tion of the viscid membranes occurs when 
it is placed in contact with nitric acid. 
This remarkable tree seems to be peculiar 
to the Cordilliere du Littoral, especially 
from Barbula to the lake of Maracaybo. 
There are likewise some traces of it near 
the village of San Mateo ; and, according 
to the account of M. Bredmeyer, in the 
valley of Caueagua, three days’ journey to 
the east of the Caraccas. This naturalist 
has likewise described the vegetable milk of 
the cow-tree as possessing an agreeable fla- 
vour and an aromatic odour: the natives 
of Caucagua call it the milk-tree. 

Lord Byron’s Manfred and the La- 
ment of Tasso have lately been translated 
into Italian; but neither of these pieces 
has been relished by the Italians, which 
has induced M. Calleoni to recompose 
the last mentioned work in the Italian style. 
This attempt has just made its appearance 
at Milan. 

M. Agricola, at Golnitz, in Alten- 
burg, has in his garden an apple-tree, 
which, in the year 1816, bore 268 sorts 
of apples and other fruit. In fact, the 
tree has on it above 300 sorts; but those 
last grafted have not yet borne fruit. 
This gentleman has effected this. curiosity 
for his amusement, by inoculating and 

g, and has fastened to every branch 


a little board, with the name of the sort of 
_ apples it bears. The tree has a strange ap- 


— from the various shapes and co- 
of the leaves, blossoms, and fruits. 
Some years ago, the Russians bivouacked 
near this tree, and were so surprised at the 
strange shape of it, and the number of lit- 
tle boards, that they did not injure it, though 
they cut down other fruit-treesfor fire-wood. 


We find, in the last numbers of the 
Greek Mercury, ee at Vienna, a 
decree of Prince i i, Hospodar of 
Moldavia, assuring to the editors of that 
journal and their successors, a pension of 
200 piastres, as long as the publication 
may continue, in order to them 
to persevere with that useful undertak. 


"hi, Claudius James Rich is preparing 
a second Memoir of 
ing an Inquiry into the correspondence 
between the ancient descriptions of Ba- 
bylon, and the remains still visible on 
the site, suggested by the remarks of 
Major Rennell, published in the Archeolo- 


OM. C. Hallascka, of Prague, has pub- 
lished a description of an air-spout, (so he 
calls it in contradistinction to water-spout) 
which happened on the 10th of May. 
Clouds suddenly rose in the east, which 
rapidly enveloped the whole east and sout) 
of the heavens, the west wind became 
more violent, and rapidly alternated with, 
the east, so that a violent conflict between 
the two winds was perceived. During this 
conflict there was formed among the clouds 
a dark opake pillar, (or air spout,) the dia- 
meter of which was about twenty fathoms, 
and which rose in a whirlwind from the 
earth to the clouds, which hung very low. 
It committed dreadful ravages in the fields, 
carrying with it in its course, or scattering 
all around, stones, sand, and earth, and 
continued its progress, with a hollow sound, 
towards the east. By the refraction and 
reflection of the sun’s rays, falling from 
the west on the pillar of dust, it looked 
like a column of fire in the clouds. This 
terrible pillar revolved with incredible ra- 
pidity, sometimes horizontally, sometimes 
vertically, furrowing the ground, which it 
tore up, and with its stones, several pounds 
in weight, which it hurled, whizzing like 
sky-rockets, into the air. This lasted a- 
bout fifteen minutes. A silvery stripe, 12 
the shape of a tunnel, the point of which 
was turned towards the earth, was now 
formed in the middle of this air-spout. 
which began at its top, and almost reache: 
the centre. This silvery stripe contracted 
itself several times, and at last totally dis- 
appeared. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
HNSON, author : and H Happiness ; including an ¢s- 
Influence of Tropical Climates on thnate of the pf ent and suf- 


fering in the different gradations of society. 
In a few days will be published, a trans- 
lation of M. P. Orfilla’s directions for the 
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publish a small work entitled, the Influence 
g ef Civic Life, Sedentary Habits, aud In- 
4 


tecting poisons and adulterations in wine ; 
also of distinguishing real frora apparent 


death. 

Shortly will be ished, Memoirs on 
the Present State of Science and Scientific 
Institutions in France; containing a de- 
scriptive and historical account of the 
Royal Garden of Plants; the Royal [nsti- 
tute; the Polytechnic School ; the Faculty 
of Sciences; the College of France; and 
the Cabinet of Mineralogy; the Public 
Libraries; the School; and the 
Hospitals; with plans of the latter, never 
before published, &c. &c. Illustrated by 
numerous plates and tables. By A. B. 
Granville, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. M. R.L 


&e. 

In a few days will be published, in oc- 
tavo, an Inguiry into the Influence: of Si- 
tuation on onary Consumption, and 
en the Duration of Life; illustrited by 


EDINBURGH. 

A most accurate Compendium of the Fa- 
culty Collection of Decisions, from its com- 
mencement in 1752, to the Session of 1817, 
by Mr Peter Halkerston, Solicitor in the 
Supreme Courts, in one volume folio. 

Geometrical Analysis, a new edition en- 
larged and improved, followed by the Geo- 
metry of Curved Lines, being the treatise on 
lines of the second order, much expanded, 
and now besides augmented by the descri 
tion and properties of all the remarkab 
higher curves, by John Leslie, F, R. S. E. 
Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Edinburgh, 

Coquetry, a novel. 3 vols, 12mo. 

Reports of the Practice in the Clinical 
Wards of the Royal Infirmary of Edin 
burgh, by Dr Andrew Duncan, jun. 

Facts and Observations towards forming 
a new Theory of the Karth. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Count de las Casas, com- 
municated by himself, comprising a letter 
Count de las Casas at to 

-ucien Buonaparte, giving a fai ac- 
count of the Kapoleon to St 
Helena, his residence, manner of living, 
and treatment on that Island ; also a Letter 
addressed by Count de las Casas to Lord 
Bathurst. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

DIVINITY. 


Conder, on Protestant Nonconformity. 


2 vols. 8yo. 14s. boards. 

Discourses on’ several Subjects and Oc- 
casions,; by the Rev. W. Hett, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

GEOGRAPHY. phy. 

eming’s Scripture Geography. Illus. 
trated by &. set of M and a Chart of the 
World. Royal 4to. L, 3, 10s. 
LAW. 

A Digest of the Law of the Distribution 
of the Personal Estates of Intestates ; by 
F, Mascall, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 6s.. 

“xperimen Ingui ws 
of the Vital some Obser- 
vations on the Nature and Treatment of 


of the King’s and Queen’s College of Phy- 
sicians in Dublin. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MISCELLANIES. 

A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, M. P. 
from Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. F. R. S. 
upon the Abuse of Charities. 

A Concise Description of Endowed 
Grammar Schools. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 2, 16s, 

On the Safety-Lamp for Coal-Miners ; 
with some Researches on Flame; by Sir 
Humphry Davy. 8vo. 8s. 

America and her Resources; or, a View 
of the Agricultural, Commercial, Manufac- 
turing, Financial, Political, Li » Mo- 
ral, and Religious Capacity and Charac- 
ter of the American P By John 
Bristed. 8vo. 14s. 

Essays on the Proximate Mechanical 
Causes of. the Phenomena of the 
Universe ; by Sir R. Phillips. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Pilpay’s Fables. 12ino. 6s. 

NOVELS. 


Memoirs of the Montagu Family; » 


novel, illustrative of the manners and s0- 
ciety of Ireland. 2 vols. 21s. 
Warning Voice ; a Sacred Poem, 
Cantos; addressed to infidel writers of 
; by the Hon. and Rev.” Edward 
ohn Turnour, A. M. 3s. 6d. 
Fashionable Fudges in London; or, 
Sketches of Public Characters, a ‘Poem, 
with Historical and Explanatory Notes ; 
Ly Benjamin Flaccus, Esq. &e.  8v0. 6s. 
The Recluse of the Pyrenees + » Poem, 
Byo, 4s, | 
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Treatment of persons who have taken. statistical reports; by J. G, Mansford, mem- 
Poison, and those ina state of suspended ber of the Royal College of Surgeons of : Sega 
animation : with the means of de- London. hee i 2 
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In Diseases ; by A. P. Wi ip, 
M.D. F.R.S.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
On the Nature and Treatment of Tetanus CU 
on the Natural Classification of Diseases in 
general ; by Robert Reid, M, D, licentiate i Fe 
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TOPOGRAPHY: 

The Scientific Tourist through England, 
Wales, and Scotland: in which the tra- 
veller is directed to the beauties and prin- 
cipal objects of antiquity, art, science, the 
tine views and situations, Ac. worthy of 
notice or remark: including the minerals, 
fossils, rare plants, and other subjects in 
natural history, divided into counties ; by 
T. Walford, Esq. F.A.S. and FOL.S. 2 
vols. 12mo. 12s. and with coloured plates, 
I ds. 

Spanish America; or, a Deseriptive, 
Historical, and Geographical, Account of 
the Dominions of Spain, in the Western 
Hemisphere, Continental and Insular: il- 
lustrated by amap of Spanish North Ame- 
rica, and the West India Islands ; a map 
of Spanish South America ; and an engray- 
ing, representing the comparative altitudes 
of the mountains in those regions: by R. 
H. Bonnycastle. 2 vols. L. 1, 1s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Kgypt, Nubia, Holy Land, 
Mount Lebanon, and Cyprus, in the year 
1814; by Henry Light, captain in the 
royal artillery. 4to. L. 2, 5s. 

Travels through the United States of 
America, in the years 1806 and 1807, and 
1809, 1810, including an ac- 
count of passages between America and 
Britain, and travels through various parts 
of Britain, Ireland, and Canada, with cor- 
rections aud improvements till 1615; by 
John Melish. 8&vo. Ls. 

Narrative of a Journey in the Interior 
of China, and of a Voyage to and from that 
Country, in the years L81Gand 1817 ; con- 
taining an account of the most interesting 
transactions of Lord Amberst’s embassy 
to the court of Pekin, and observations on 
the countries which it visited; by Clarke 
Abel, L. Ss. 

EDINBURGIL. 
Ministerial Qualification, a+ Sermon, 
reached at the opening of a pro re nata 
Meeting of the Original Burgher Associate 
Synod, which met at Alloa, on July 22, 
1818, by James Smith, A. M. Minister of 
the Gospel, Alloa, Is. 6d. 

Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy and the 
Clan Macgregor, including original Notices 
of Lady Grange, an introductory 
sketch, illustrative of the condition of the 
Highlands prior to the year 1745, by K. 
M‘Leay, M.D. 

Daussaville’s New Travelling Map of 
Scotland, 3s. Gd. in a case. 

The Acts of the General A ssembly of the 
Church of Scotland, for the year 1818. 2s. 

A Lock Hopital, recommended to the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, by John 'Thom- 
son, M.D. Nicholson Strect, Is, 

The System of the Weather, discovered 
in 1816 and 1817, by George Mackenzie, 


Memoirs of an unfortunate Son of 'Thes. 
pis; being a Sketch of the Life of Edward 
Cape Everard, Comedian, twenty-three 
years of the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, 
London, and pupil of the late David Garrick, 
Ksq. with Retlections, Remarks, and Anec- 
dotes, written by himself. 3s. 

The Appeal : a ‘Tragedy, in ‘Three Acts ; 
as performed at the Theatre Royal, Kdin- 
burgh. 3s 

Observations on the different kinds of 
Small-pox, and especially on that which 
sometimes follows vaccination.  Lllustrated 
by a number of cases. By Alexander Mon- 
ro, M. D. F.R.S. 1. Professor of Anatomy 


Surgery in the University of hdin. 


burgh. 10s. Gd, 

An Engraving and Report relative to a 
design for a Chain Bridge, proposed to be 
thrown over the Frith of Forth at Queens- 
ferry ; by James Anderson, Civil 
and Land-Surveyor, Edinburgh. En- 
graving, 2 feet 5 inches by | foot 10 inch- 
es. Proof impressions, L. 1, 10s.—com- 
mon copics L. 1, ls. Report 5s. 

Kdinburgh Encyclopwdia, conducted by 
Dr Brewster, Vol XII. L. 1 Is. 

The Caledonian Shipping List and Ge- 
neral Register of Vessels, belonging to the 
ports on the east coast of Scotland, and the 
Clyde on the west: with an account or the 
Coasting and Whale Fishing Compantes, 
and a variety of other interesung informna- 
tion, collected and arranged up to August 
1818. 2s. Od. 

A Catechism on the Gospel by Matthew, 
intended chiefly for the use of Sabbath 
Schools ; by the Rev. James Miller, Kassie. 
Is. da. 

A new edition of an Enquiry whether 
Crime and Misery are produced or prevent 
ed, by our present System of I'rison Dis- 
cipline ; by ‘Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq, 
Is. Gd. 

An Examination of the Justice and Ex- 
pediency of a Bill, intituled, ** An Act for 
building and promoting the building ot 
additional Churches Scotland by 4 
Member of the Scots Bar. 1s. 

The Contession, &c. of Nichol Muschet 
of Boghall, who was executed in the Grass- 
market, January, 1721, for the murder o! 
his wife in the Duke’s Walk, near Edin- 
burgh, containing a brief narrative of hits 
life, and a full account of the contrivance 
and perpetration of hiscrime. — 1s. 

‘The ‘Traveller's Guide through Scotland 
and its islands. Seventh edition, enlarged 
and improved, with upwards of | thirty 
Maps, Views of Remarkable Buildings, 
Xc. 2 vols. 12mo, His. 

A Statement of the Results of Practice 
in. Continued Fever, as it prevailed i 
Auchtermuchty and neighbourhecd, 1 
1817; with an Appendix, containing a few 
Practical Remarks on Measles, Scarlatina, 
&c. ; by Jumes Bonnar, Surgeon. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN IN'TELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

Franch—It appears that the parties 
arrested in consequence of the Ultra-Roy- 
alist conspiracy, have been all indulged 
with a relaxation of the rigorous contine- 
ment to which they had previously been 
subjected, and it is not now supposed that 
they will be brought to trial; a circum- 
stance which seems to give some colour of 
truth to the letter which we noticed in our 
last Number, as alleged to be written by 
Monsieur to the king. 

The King of France. on the 25th Au- 


. gust, the day of St Louis, granted 345 free 


pardons, and commuted 145 sentences for 
inilder punishments. Among the former 
were included 121 persons condemned for 
political offences. 

Private letters from Paris state, that the 
number of English, Irish, and Scots in 
France, appears on the police books to 
amount to 62,000, every one of whom is 
registered as to name, residence, Ac. and 
could be arrested in 24 hours.—The eva- 
cuation of the country by the army of oc- 
cupation will be the signal for the return of 
4 great proportion of this emigrant popula- 
tion. It is estimated that their expenditure 
amounts to L. 50,000 a day. 

Searn.—The Pope, it is asserted, incom- 
miseration of the deplorable circumstances of 
the Spanish treasury, has allowed the King 
to make a temporary and contingent ap- 
[ropriation of part of the income of the 
church, by suspending the appointment to 
evelesiastical dignities for the space of two 
years, and converting their revenues to the 
use of the government. Hardly ever, since 
the emission of French assignats, was na- 
tional paper in a more depreciated condition 
than that of Spain. 

An important note, said to have been 
presented on the 12th June last, by the ea- 
binet of Madrid to the allied powers, has 
reached this country through the French 
papers, and its authenticity does not seem 
‘0 be doubted. ‘The object of this paper is 
to prevail upon the allied powers to engage 
thetr united force in reducing the South 
American provinces under the /egitimate 
yoke of Ferdinand, from which they are 
desirous to be freed. ‘The writer, indeed, 
“xpatiates on the common-place topics 
‘wual on all such occasions, namely, the 
Sreat desire of his Catholic Majesty to put 
- end to the effusion of blood, and to 

"ing back his misguided subjects to the 
path of duty and obedience ; but clearly 


enough shews that, with all this cant about 
his subjects, Ferdinand has not the least 
objection to shed their blood, to shoot or 
hang them, just as they please, until he re- 
duces them to @ submission to his authori- 
ty. Indeed, this memorial to the allied 
powers speaks a language not to be mis- 
understood. He tells them, after com- 
mending their efforts in Europe, ** that 
it still remains for them to stifle this sys- 
tem in America itself, where its eflects 
are of the most serious nature,”’ and after. 
wards he wishes them to interpose inthe 
unfortunate circumstances in’ which 
America is placed, so that every means 
of prudence and proper vigour may be em- 
ployed to reduce the revolted provinces, 
and to put an end to the immorality and 
political pestilence which such a state of 
things presents.”” In order to forward this 
object, he proposes to grant,—Ist, a gene 
ral amnesty; 2d, the free admission of 
Americans to all public employments ; 3d, 
an improved commercial system ; and, 4th, 
he aguin vaunts about his sincere disposi- 


tion to concur in all measures which the © 


allies may propose, and which he may 
deem compatible with his rights and dig- 
nity. 

GERMANY.—The Emperor of Austria, 
upon the recommendation of the Imperial 
Commissioners of Commerce, has granted 
the Golden Medal of Honour to the pro- 
prietor of a cotton factory in Bohemia, in 
consideration of the perfection to which he 
has brought that manufacture. Honorary 
medals have also been bestowed on his part- 
ner, and others employed in his work. Thus 
we see the pursuits of peace gradually sue- 
ceeding those of war, and the favour of so- 
vereigns at length attracted to those who 
minister to the comforts of mankind. 

With a view to the gradual extinction of 

per-money in Austria, the taxes are to be 
fevied there, and all public salaries paid, in 
specie, from the first November next. 

Prussta.—The following extraordinary 
proceeding is stated in the foreign papers :— 
** The Margravine of Anspach had, in lieu 
of her dower, L. 2000 a-year granted her 
by the King of Prussia, upon the tranfer 
by the late Margrave, of his principalities 
to the Crown of Prussia. This L. 2000 
per annum was confirmed by the King 
of Prussia and his ministers, on the 
death of the late Margrave; but, for 
some cause at present unknown, not a 
single instalment has been paid, notwith- 
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standing repeated remonstrances have been 
urged. The Margravine being informed 
that a large sum of money, belonging to the 
Government of Prussia, was deposited in 
an eminent banker’s in the city, she is said 
to have been induced, by her law advisers, 
to attach the said money in the banker’s 
hands to the extent of her unpaid claims, 
amounting to L. 24,000. 

Saxony.—Our readers may probabl 
recollect an attempt which we stated (Vol. 
If. p. 577) to have been made by the 
booksellers of Leipsic, to prevent the Jew- 
ish merchants from having open warehouses 
in that city during the fairs. This pro- 
ceeding was grounded upon an obsolete or- 
donnance ; and its revival has induced the 
King to abolish it altogether, as inconsistent 
with the present state of things. The Jews, 
consequently, will be allowed henceforth to 
keep warehouses in whatever part of Leip- 
sic they please, and to sell merchandise, 
both wholesale and retail, during the fair. 

SwWEDEN.—There is a singular article 
in the German papers, dated Nuremberg, 
respecting the succession to the throne of 
Sweden. The late King Gustavus appears 
to have renounced for himself all preten- 
sions to that dignity, and, when his son 
lately came of age, he wished him publicly 
to declare his intentions on the subject. He 
dissuaded him from aspiring to the crown 
of Sweden, but at the same time requested 
him, if he adopted opposite views, to declare 
himself explicitly. The young man, how- 
ever, declined committing himself either 
way: he seems to have thought silence his 
mest politic course, by which he leaves 
himself free either to live in a private sta- 
tion, or to impreve any opportunities which 
may hereafter occur for advancing his 
claims. Gustavus forthwith writes to the 
reigning King, informing him of the whole 
matter ; who, in his reply, commends his 
— of 9m and expresses his reliance 
on the Swedish e for supporting his title 
to the throne. 

TURKEY.—The news from Constantino- 
ple confirms the accounts before received. 
of the disturbed state of that metropolis. 
The fires, which are proofs of the discon- 
tent of the Janissaries, are now more fre. 
quent than ever in Constantinople. With- 
in the four months after the deposition of 
the Aga of the Janissaries, 75 have taken 
place; so that the Grand Vizier and the 
Dignitaries cannot sleep tranquilly in their 
palaces.—The Grand Seignior, who for- 
merly always proceeded to the place where a 
fire had broken out, now rarely ventures to 
leave his palace; and when he does, is al- 
ways escorted by a strong guard of spahis. 
In addition to domestic insubordination and 


disorders, we learn that the conduct of the 


three principal Pachas has infused a well 
grounded alarm into the Divan. They 
conduct themselves in their governments like 


independent sovereigns, only recognising as 
a matter of form the authority of the Porte. 
The first of them is Ali, the Pacha of Ja. 
nina, who has a strong military force dis- 
ciplined in the European manner, which 
enables him to set the Turkish government 
at defiance, and to receive no orders that 
are disagreeable to him. The second is the 
Pacha of Egypt, who contents himself from 
time to time with sending sums of money 
to Constantinople, and meantime governs 
Egypt like a despot. The third is the 
Pacha of Aleppo, who continues to aug- 
ment his troops, to take “uropean officers 
into his service, and to ares himself’ 
for establishing an independent kingdom oa 
the shores of Asia. . 
ASIA. 

East Inp1Es.—By the last India pa- 
pers, accounts have been received that the 
Governor General was proceeding leisurely 
towards the seat of government, after ter- 
minating, in a few short months, a cam- 
pain of uninterrupted success. The Peish- 
wa, who bad for a time eluded pursuit in 
his own dominions, was now a fugitive in 
the territories of the Nizam. It is said that 
the Nagpore Rajah has been compelled to 
cede the whole of his territory north of the 
river Nurbuddah, as the price of renewing 
that peace which he had wilfully violated. 
A treaty with the Jy Rajah was in for- 
wardness, and that concluded with Meer 
Khan had already been begun to be carried 
into execution on his by delivering up 
some of his guns.—The Pindarees had been 
forced to give up their horses, which are 
only fit for their predatory mode of war- 
fare, and indispensable to its prosecution. 
Their chiefs, with the exception of Cheetoo, 
have all sent in their unreserved submis- 
sions, or were e to do so immediate- 
ly. Cheetoo had been chased into a coun- 
try destitute of subsistence, and was sur- 
rounded by the forces of Sir William Keir. 

Voluminous dispatches have been re- 
ceived relative to the late military operations 
in India, which contain the particulars of 
the reduction of several forts, and among 
others, of the fortress of Talneir, at which 
unfortunately several British officers lost 
their lives, through the treachery of the 
Arabs. ‘The fortress had surrendered un. 
conditionally ; but when Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Murray, Major Gordon, and Captain 
Macgregor, accompanied by two or three 
other officers, and ten or twelve gren 
the Royal Scots, passed through one of the 
interior gates, they were attacked by the 
Arabs with fire-arms, spears, and arrows- 
Major Gordon and Captain Macgregor 
were killed upon the spot, and Lieutenant~ 
Colonel Murray was wounded in seve 

with daggers before he had time to 

w his sword and defend himself. Se- 
vere retaliation. was made for, this act of 
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treachery on the garrison, who were all put 
to the sword, amounting to 300, and the 
Killedar, or Commandant, was at the same 
time hanged on one of the bastions. 


AFRICA. 
ALGIERS.—A_ notice from the anti- 
piratical institution established at Paris, 
ars in a recent number of the Moni- 
teur, stating, that the new Dey, unwilling 
to follow the steps of his predecessors, has 
not only set at hberty the women and chil- 
dren whom his predecessor had seized, but 
had even caused a sum of money to be paid 
them as a compensation for the outrage 
which they had suffered. He has also an- 
nounced that all privateers are disarmed, 
and his whole conduct appears to be dis- 
tinguished by extreme moderation. This 
being the case, the institution will termi- 
nate its labours, and Sir Sidney Smith, 
who acted as president, will shortly leave 
Paris. 


AMERICA. 

UnireD STATES.—It is stated in the 
American papers recently received in this 
country, that, in taking forcible possession 
of Pensacola, General Jackson proceeded 
on his own responsibility ; but it is argued, 
that, in doing so, he acted from motives of 
the purest patriotism, and was justified by 
the necessity of the case, and that therefore 
no blame is attachable to him. As, how- 
ever, the Congress only have the power of 
declaring war, and as the keeping posses- 
sion of the Floridas would be an act of war, 
the President has decided that Pensacola, and 
the other ports which have been occupied 
by the American troops, shall be restored, 
with this condition, that Spain shall en- 
gage to restrain the Indians in their terri- 
tories trom molesting the American settlers. 

There is a singular account in the Ame- 
rican papers of an independent settlement 
made by the French exiles in the province 
of Texas, which they name Champ d’Azile. 
[t appears that they purchased a tract of 
land from the American government, in the 
Alabama territory, which they disposed of, 
and, advancing into the province of Texas, 
they have taken possession of a portion of 
the desert, which they profess their inten- 
tion of cultivating, a of defending, if 
they are attacked, by force of arms. ‘This 
colony continued, by the last accounts, to 
be occupied in erecting forts, and had re- 
seived some reinforcements. 

_ British AMERICA.—A gentleman who 
left St John’s, Newfoundland, the 5th of 
July, states, that this valuable colony is 
making a rapid progress to prosperity. ‘The 
codefishery e resents as most abun- 


rae and oa -fishery has already pro- 
» perhaps, beyond all precedent. 
Phanix ike, St John’s is rising with new 


and improved splendour from the ashes of 
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three conflagrations. The increased breadth 
of the streets, the solidity of the new build- 
ing materials, and other improvements of 
a cautionary nature, will make fires much 
less frequent, and intinitely less destruc- 
tive. By the commencement of next fall 
not a house will be missed from St John’s. 

SPANISH AMERICA.—From the great 
body of contradictory accounts received 
from this quarter, we can only collect, that 
the Patriots in Venezuela are in a very re- 
duced condition, but strong when compar- 
ed to the Royalists, who are represented in 
a still worse plight. In Mexico, however, 
the cause of independence appears aguin te 
be in a wonderfully flourishing state. The 
Patriots have been successful near Vera 
Cruz, in consequence of which the com. 
munication between that place and Mexico 
is again interrupted. Father Torres, whose 
defeat and death had been triumphantly 
announced by the Viceroy of Mexico, is 
alive, and in possession of a post of some 
strength ; the country is every where over- 
run with armed parties of Independents ; 
and the inhabitants of the principal Royal- 
ist towns are literally in a state of bloce 
kade. 

BUENOs AYREs.—Letters received te 
the date of the 13th May state, that a 
commercial treaty of alliance has been con- 
cluded between the Americans and the 
Buenos Ayres government, in which the 
trade of the United States is to have the 
preference over that of every other nation. 
The Congress frigate, which carried out 
the three commissioners to Buenos Ayres, 
to arrange the above treaty, has returned 
to New York with two of the commission- 
ers on board, one having been left at Bucs 
nos Ayres, 

West Inpies.—St DominGo.—Since 
the death of President Petion, Christophe 
has renewed his attempts to obtain the so- 
vereignty of that part of the island formerly 
governed by Petion, and now under the 
government of his successor General Boyer. 
A proclamation issued by Christophe in- 
vites the subjects of Boyer to throw off 
his authority, and unite themselves in one 
kingdom ; and proposes terms to the peo- 
ple of that division of the island, which will 
strongly try their fidelity. All officers, 
civil and military, are to retain their sta- 
tions, the troops of the line are to be main- 
tained on their present footing, persons and 

roperty are to be respected, and signal 
Setoaes are to be bestowed on those who 
distinguish themselves by their endeavours 
to unite al] the Haytians under one sove- 
reign. Christophe has at the same time 
drawn a large cordon of troops along the 
frontiers of his rival’s territories, and will, 
no doubt, be ready to support by force ot 
arms the slightest indication in any por- 
tion of the people to accept his proflered 
sovereignty. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, May 18.—On the motion of 
the Earl of LauDERDALE, the labourers’ 
wages bill was ordered to be read a third 
time this day two months. 

Tucsday.—The Lond CHANCELLOR, at 
the time when the House was about to pro- 
ceed to the order of the day for the commit- 
tee on the cotton manufactories bill, said, he 
begged leave to interrupt their Lordships’ 
proceedings for a few moments, to introduce 
a bill to amend the act relative to the cus- 
tody of his Majesty’s person during the re- 
gency. Their Lordships were aware that 
a council was by that act appointed to assist 
her Majesty in the exercise of the import- 
ant trust vested in her. It was found, 
however, that a due attention to te state 
of her Majesty’s health did not permit her 
constant attendance at the place where his 
“Majesty resides. A short debate then took 
place, and the bill was read a first time, 
und ordered to be printed. 

Wednesday.—On the motion of the Earl 
of Liverpoor, their Lordships resolved 
into a committee on the new churches bill. 

Lord HOLLAND rose, on the first clause 
being read, and observed, that, when he 
stated his objections to a grant of the pub- 
lic money, under the present circumstances 
of the country, for the purpose of this bill, 
he had intimated his opinion that the funds 
required for carrying the bill into effect 
ought to be supplied by the church itself. 
When he stated this, he was not aware, 
that, in the present reign, and in his own 
time, a precedent for the practice he re- 
commended had been established. There 
was, however, an act of the 37th Geo. IIL. 
by which the emoluments of two prebends 
of Lichtield were sequestered for the pur- 
pose of repairing the cathedral. Now, 
though the bill to which he alluded might 
be regarded as a private bill, he saw no 
reason why the principle should not be 
adopted in the present nicasure. 

The Earl of LIVERPOOL thought it must 
be evident, that a measure of the kind pro- 
posed by the Noble Earl would produce a 
mere mite in the expence required for the 
measure Now under consideration. The 
precedent he recommended could not be 
adopted to an extent which would be in any 
way useful, without its operating to serious- 
Ty injure the interests of the church. Sorne 
of the clauses were then taken into consider- 
ation, and agreed to. 

Friday.—The bill to amend the regency 
act, with a view to the custody of his Ma- 
jesty’s person, was read a second time, and 
erdered to be committed on Monday. 


Monday, May 25.—The Earl of Harn- 
WICKE moved the committee of the poor 
laws’ amendment bill ; in doing which his 
Lordship went over the various clauses, and 
stated the object of each. He observed, 
that the present bill was not to be consider. 
ed a solitary measure, but as part of a sys- 
tem intended for the reform of the poor laws. 

After some observations from the Mar- 
quis of Lanspowny¥, the Bishop of Loy. 
DON, and the Marquis of BucKINGHAM, 

The Earl of LIVERPOOL said a tew 
words, and, as we understood, the clause 
relating to the provision of children sepa- 
rated trom their parents was withdrawn 
without a division. 

The Marquis of LANspowN®, the 
of Harrowsy, and Earl Grosvenor, 
having made some observations on other 
clauses of the bill, and several verbal alter- 
ations having been agreed to, the House di. 
vided on the clause ior rating the landlords 
of houses of above L. 4, and under L. 20 
annual value.——Contents 17: Non-contents 
7. Majority 10. ¢ 

Tuesday.—The Earl of Liverroo! 
moved the commitment of the bank restric- 
tion bill. 

Lord GRENVILLE argued strongly a- 
gainst the continuance of the measure ; not 
only on account of the public, but on ac- 
count of the bank itself. His Lordship ob- 
served, it was high time that we should 
know the truth. It was not fitting to goon 
with what was called restriction and re- 
straint, if that restraint was in truth no o 
ther than indulgence granted to the bank 
for the purpose of paying their credi- 
tors in depreciated paper. His Lord- 
ship concluded by saying, that he had 
endeavoured to show the consequences of 
perseverance in this paper currency: on 
the one hand, he could Sodio no benetit 
that would arise from it; and, on the o- 
ther, he saw nothing but mischief and ulti- 
mate destruction to the finances of th 
country. The evils were so many, that he 
could not enumerate them; and so great, 
that his Majesty’s Ministers did not dare to 
look them in the face. 

The Karl of Hannowsy defended the 
motion, and the Marquis of LanspowNr 
spoke against it. 

Several amendments were proposed by 
Lord Kine, Lord and Lord 
LAUDERDALE, all of which were negat''- 
ed without a division. ’ 

The bill then went through the Commit- 
tee; the report was brought up, and th 
bill ordered to be read a third time to- 
morrow, 
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Wednesday.—The bank restriction bill, 
and the Queen’s council bill, were read a 
third time and passed. 

The Earl of RostyN moved the second 
reading of the poor education bill, the chief 
provisions of which his Lordship detailed. 
‘They were for the appointment of 14 com- 
juissioners,. six of whom were to have no 
salaries, and all of them to be appointed by 
the crown, which would, he hoped, in a 
ease of such importance, use due discretion 
in making the appointment. The commis- 
sion was to be armed with power to exa- 
mine on oath, and to call for papers, per- 
sons, and records. 

The Lonp CHANCELLOR opposed the 
motion in a speech that drew from Lord 
Holland a very lively and animated reply. 
After a few remarks from Lord Redesdale 
against the motion, and from the Earl of 
Caernarvon in favour of it, the House di- 
vided. Contents 10; Non-contents 8;— 
Majority for the committee 2. The bill 
was then recommitted. 

Lord LIVERPOOL, by several amend- 
ments in the preamble and clauses, restrict- 
ed the bill to charities for the purposes of 
education. Several other amendments were 
also introduced and agreed to, and the re- 
port was ordered to be received to-morrow. 

Monday, June 1.—Lord Sid MOU TH rose 
to move that thealien bill be committed; but 
before he did so, he should briefly state the 
nature of a clause which he intended to 
propose, the necessity of which would ap- 
pear from the circumstances he was about 
to state. An act of the Scotch Parliament, 
passed in 1695, for the establishment of 
the Bank of Scotland, contained a clause 
by which all foreigners holding shares in 
that bank became thereby naturalized sub- 
jects of Scotland, and, according to the act 
of Union, all subjects of Scotland were na- 
turalized in England. It appeared, there- 
fore, that any foreigner, by investing a 
small sum of money in the Bank of Scot- 
land, might become a naturalized subject 
of Great Britain. A provision of this act 
of Parliament was laid hold of within the 
last six weeks, and an investment was made 
in the Bank of Scotland, for the purpose of 
obtaining the effect of naturalization by this 
means. Their Lordships could not suffer 
the whole of the legislation of Parliament, 
in respect to aliens, to be thus eluded, and 
theretore he should introduce a clause sus- 
pending the operation of the provision in 
the Bank of Scotland act, during the time 
that the bill then before the House should 
continue in force ; the suspension to have 
Tetrospective operation. 

The Duke of Sussex, Lord Hotr- 
LAND, and the Marquis of LanspowN®r, 
spoke strongly against the bill, which was, 
however, conimitted, after a divivion, 34 
against 15. A number of verbal amend- 
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ments were introduced, and the bill order- 
ed to be reported. 

Tucsday.—Lord SIDMOUTH moved, 
that the standing order be suspended rela- 
tive to reading one bill twice on one even- 
ing. This was opposed, but after three di- 
visions, in the last, for it 56, against it 25, 
the question was carried. The alien bill 
was then read a third time and passed. 

Wednesday.—The Marquis of Lana- 
DOWNE called the attention of their Lord- 
ships to the present state of the prisons of 
the united kingdom ; and concluded a very 
able speech with moving an address to the 
Prince Regent, to request that his Royal 
Highness would be pleased to order to be 
laid before their Lordships, early in the 
next session, an account of the state of all 
gaols, houses of correction, and penitentiary 
houses in the united kingdom, with an 
account of the number of prisoners confined 
therein during the year 1818, their ayes, 
of the number and mode of their classifica. 
tion, of their allowance of food and cloth- 
ing; also an account of all the regulations 
which had been deviated from, with the 
reason and occasion of such deviation. 

Lord SipMou rH agreed with the noble 
Marquis that he could not propose a sub- 
ject of greater importance for the considera- 
tion of the House. 

The motion was agreed to nem. con. 

Tuesday June 8&—The bill to suspend 
the operation of the Scotch act, in regard to 
aliens becoming naturalized by purchasi 
stock to a certain amount, was i 
through all its stages, (the House having 
agreed to the suspension of the standing 
orders,)with some opposition from Lords 
Grey and Holland. 

Wednuesday.—Soon after two o'clock, the 
discharge of 2] guns announced the arrival 
of the Prince Regent, who, after the usual 
formalities in the Robing Chamber, entered 
the House, and took his seat beside the 
throne. 

Soon. after the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, attended by a great number 
of the Members of that House, advanced 
with the usual ceremonies to the bar. The 
Speaker presented the Appropriation Bull, 
and addressed his Royal Highness in the 
following speech :— 

** May it please your Royal Highness, 

We, his Majesty's faithful Commons 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and {freland, attend your Royal Highness 
with our last bill of supply. 

In obedience, Sir, your Royal High- 
ness's recommendation, we have not failed 
w upply our anxious and continued atten- 
tion to the state of the public income amt 
expenditure ; and heavy as unquestionally 
the weight and pressure still remain upon 
our finances, we have the satisfaction to ob 

serve that the revenue, in ity most import 
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cwit branches, is gradually and progressive- 
ly lnproving. 

** Among the various duties, Sir, in 
which we have been engaged, there is none, 
pertiaps, that could have devolved upon us 
more interesting in itself, or more in wni- 
son, We are persuaded, with the sincere and 
untcizned sentiments of all classes of his 
Majesty's subjects, than the duty of adopt- 
ing the necessary ineasures for the fulfil- 
ment of chose engagements which your 
Rov Hizhness was graciously pleased to 
communicate to us, as having been conclud- 
ed with the Courts of Spain and Portugal, 
on the subject of the slave trade. 

** Nor, Sir, have we been less attentive 
to another subject of great public import- 
ance, earnestly recommended by your 
Royal [iyghness to our early and particular 
consideration—the deficiency which has so 
long existed in the number of places of pub- 
lic worship belonzing to the established 
church. ‘To the remedy of this deticiency 
we have most readily afforded a large and 
liberal assistance, well convinced, that the 
tirst and dearest interests of this country— 
it> truest happiness—its soundest prosperi- 
ty—its surest independence—its proudest 
and ‘most substantial national glory, are all 
nvolved and blended intimately and insepa- 
rably in the religious and moral habits of 
its people. 

** Phe bill, Sir, which it is now my duty 
humbly to present to your Royal Highness, 
is entitled 

* An act for applying certain monies 
therein mentioned, tor the service of the 
year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen.” 

* To which with all humility we pray 
his Majesty's royal assent.” 

On the conclusion of this speech the 
Lord CHANCELLOR received the bill from 
the Speaker, which, with the alien natu- 
ralization prevention bill, and several other 
bills, received the royal assent. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
then read the following speech :— 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* It is with deep regret that # am again 
under the necessity of announcing to you, 
that no alteration has occurred in the state 
of his Majesty’s lamented indisposition. 

** T continue to receive from foreign 

wers the strongest assurances of their 
triendly disposition towards this country, 
and of their desire to maintain the general 
tranquillity. 

** Tam fully sensible of the attention 
which you have paid to the many import- 
ant objects which have been brought be- 


‘tore you. 


** I derive peculiar satisfaction from the 
measure which you have adopted, in pur- 
suance of my recommendation, for aug- 
menung the number of places of public 
worshtp belonging to the established church; 
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and I confidently trust, that this measure 
will be productive of the most beneficial 
effects on the religion and moral habits of 
the people. 
** Gentlemen of the House of Com. 
MONS, 

‘* 1 thank you for the supplies which you 
have granted to me for the service of the 
present year; and I highly approve of the 
steps you have taken with a view to the re- 
duction of the unfunded debt. 

‘* | am happy to be able to inform you, 
that the revenue is in a course of continued 
impyoverment. 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** On closing this Session, I think it pro- 
per to inform you, that it is my intention 
forthwith to dissolve the present and to give 
directions for calling a new Parliament. In 
making this communication, | cannot re- 
frain from adverting to the iuportant 
change which has occurred in the situation 
of this country and of Europe, since I first 
met you in this place. 

* At that period, the dominion of the 
common enemy had been so widely extend- 
ed over the continent, that resistance to his 
power was by many deemed to be hopeless ; 
and in the extremities of Europe alone was 
such resistance effectually maintained. 

** By the unexampled exertions which 
you enabled me to make in aid of countries 
nobly contending for independence, and by 
the spirit which was kindled in so many na- 
tions, the Continent was at length delivercd 
from the most galling and oppressive tyran- 
ny under which it had ever laboured ; and 
I had the happiness, by the blessing of Di- 
vine Providence, to terminate, in conjunc- 
tion with his Majesty's allies, the most 
eventful and sanguinary contest in which 
Kurope had for centuries been engaged, 
with unparalleled success and glory. 

* The prosecution of such a contest tor 
80 many years, and more particularly the 
efforts which marked the close of it, have 
been followed within our own country, as 
well as throughout the rest of Europe, by 
considerable internal difficulties and dis- 
tress. 
diate pressure upon his Majesty's people, | 
nevertheless looked forward without disinay. 
having always the fullest confidence in the 
solidity of the resources of the British en:- 
pire, and in the relief which might be es- 
pected from a continuance of peace, ant 
from the patience, public spirit, and energy 
of the nation. 

** These expectations have not been dis- 
appointed. 

** The improvement iu the internal circum- 
stances of ihe country is happily manifest, 
and promises to be steadily progressive 3 an! 
I teel a perfect assurance that the continue! 
loyalty and exertions of all classes of his Me- 
jesty’s subjects will confirm these growing 
indications of vational prosperity, by pry 


But deeply as 1 felt for the imme: 
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moting obedience to the laws, and attach- 
ment to the constitution, from which all 
our blessings have been derived. 

Then the LorD CHANCELLOR, having 
received directions from his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, said— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ [tis the will and pleasure of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, that 
this Parliament be now dissolved ; and this 
Parliament is dissolved accordingly.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mondau, May 18.--Mr G. Bankes 
moved the second reading of the game pur- 
chase bill. 

Mr CcrweEn thought the game laws, as 
they at present existed, operated against 
their professed objects. It was not pos- 
sible, under these laws, to preserve game 
by any other means than those which threw 
upon gentlemen a certain degree of odium. 
When he looked at their general spirit and 
provisions, he could not see any proper 
principle of justice throughout them. Not 
secing that the bill would remedy the evils, 
he would move for the second reading that 
day six months. 

Mr Lamn thought there certainly was 
great inconsistency in makin it penal to 
sell, and not to buy: but this only shewed 
the difficulty and absurdity of the whole 
system, which rendered a full consideration 
of it desirable. 

Mr H. Catvert and Mr G. BANKES 
spoke in support of the bill. 

A division took place, when the numbers 
on the question of the second reading 
were—Ayes L163 Noes 21.—Majority for 
the second reading, 95. 

Mr Brovenam, in a very able speeclr, 
replete with important facts, moved the or- 
der of the day for going into a committee 
on the education of the poor: he stated, in 
widition to what he had mentioned in a 
tormer speech, numerous instances in which 
the funds appropriated to charitable pur- 
poses (and particudarly the purposes of edu- 
cation) had been wholly alienated. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXcHEQUER 

moved that the report of the bank restric- 
oo bill be taken into further considera- 
1on, 
Mr FF. Lewis moved an amendment, 
"porting that the restriction was further 
Continued for the purpose of enabling the 
bank to resume their cash payments at the 
earliest possible period. 

_ After some debate, the House divided. 
For the original motion 88 ; against it 21. 
—Majority 67. 

Twesday.—. Mr LusHinGToNn moved 
the order of the day for the third reading 
of the saving banks bill. 

Mr Lastbe stated, that he had a decid 
ed objection to the clause of this bill, which 


altered the amount of deposits. By the fors 
mer bill, individuals could, during the first 
year, pay in a deposit of L. L00, and L. 50 
in the ensuing ; by the present, no larger 
sum than L.50 would be received during 
the first year, and 1. 25 was the next It- 
mit. ‘This alteration he thought most in- 
jurious ; for if an industrious man had, for 
instance, saved a sum of L. 70, the bill, as 
altered, disqualitied him trom depositing 
the whole in one of these banks. He would, 
theretore, move, that the present clause be 
expunged, and the former one replaced. 
Perhaps the better course at the present 
mo.nent would be, to postpone the third 
reading till a future day. 

Mr LusHtxGrown had no objection to 
postpone it until to-morrow. 

Sir M. W. RipLey preterred the bill 
in its present form, and was against delay- 
ing the third reading. Were it not for the 
amendment to limit the sums which it was 
now proposed to introduce in the new bill, 
he was persuaded that in a very short time 
the whole sysienr of the saving banks 
would be at an end.—It was known that 
there was already no less a sum than 
L..45:20,0000 deposited in these banks through- 
out the empire, and if the limitation were 
not allowed to remain as at present in the 
bill, the result must be, that a class of per- 
sons would derive a benefit at the expence 
of the public, which the legislature nevér 
intended they should have. 

The third reading of the bill was post- 
poned until to-morrow. 

On the order of the day for the third 
reading of the bank restriction bill, Mr 
FINLAY made some remarks on tie ques- 
tion, as it alfected the state and prospects 
of the metallic currency, which might be 
placed in a situation not easily hereafter to 
be altered. The bill was then read a third 
time, and passed. 

Lord COCHRANE presented a number of 
petitions for annual parliaments and uni- 
versal suffrage. 

Sir Roser?’ Heron, in a speech of 
considerable length, and of very great force 
and ability, moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to repeal the 2d act cf George I. chap. 
38, commonly called the septennial act. 

After a considerabie pause, strangers 
were ordered to withdraw, and the gallery 
was almost cleared, when 

Sir SAMUEL ROMILLY rose and said, 
that the motion had his most cordial sup- 
port. it was quite free frem ail those in- 
conveniences supposed to be connected with 
a more extensive reform. It might do good, 
and there was no possibility of any danger 
from it. 

After some remarksin favour of tie motion 
from Mr W. Smitu and Mr BROUGHAM, 
the House divided.—‘or the motion 42 5 
against it 117.—Majority 79. 

On the motion of Lord CasTLEREAGU, 
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the House went into a committee on the 
alien bill. A considerable debate took 
place; and in the end the question was 
carried by a majority of 99 against 32. 

Wednesday. —Mr BroveHam moved 
the third reading of the poor’s education 
bill. He observed that misrepresentations 
had gone abroad respecting the object of 
the bill, which only went to inquiry, and 
report thereupon. He must, however, state, 
that he intended to move farther proceed- 
ings, without waiting for the receiving of 
the whole of the reports of the commission. 
—The bill was then read a third time and 
passed, and sent to the Lords. 

Mr J. P. GRanT, in moving for a bill to 
regulate the payment of wages, made a few 
observations for the purpose of explaining 
his measure, and the previous steps he had 
taken. His design was now to unite both 
the objects of persons interested in this sub- 
ject, viz. to enable the persons receiving 
wages not in the legal coin of the realm 
to be a witness before a Magistrate for con- 
viction, and to render Bank of England 
notes, and the paper of licensed bankers, 
legal tender: it was, in fact, only a renewal 
of the bill thrown out in the Lords, for the 
purpose of introducing an amended mea- 
sure. He then moved for leave to bring mn 
a bill to amend certain acts relating to this 
subject passed in the reigns of Edward IV. 
and Queen Anne.—Leave given. 

On reading the report of the vinegar 
duty acts, Mr J. P. Grant asked if any 
steps had been taken regarding the new ma- 
nufacture of vinegar from wood, to ascer- 
tain whether it was or was not liable to 
duty. 

Mr LusninGTon answered, that, after 
some difficulty, it had been decided that it 
was liable to duty in proportion to its 
strength. 

Mr BRroGDEN presented a petition from 
the company of proprietors of Drury-Lane 
‘Theatre, praying parlamentary aid.—It 
was referred to a committee. 

Thursday.—Sir F. BUKDETT presented 
173 petitions for parliamentary reforin. 

Lord LascELLFs stated, shortly, the 
hardships suffered in consequence of taxes 
unposed on shop windows. In many cases, 
too, a man's own children were charged, as 
if they had been servants in the house. 
These grievances deserved inquiry ; and 
the only mode of inquiring was before a 
committee. He therefore moved, that a 
select committee should be appointed to in- 
quire into the subject, although he was 
atraid that no relief could be given this 
Session.——A select committee was then ap- 
pointed. 

The Savings Banks bill was read a third 
time, and passed. 

Fridey.—Mr CALCRAFT observed, that 
salt had been found an excellent ingredient 


‘or agricwtural purposes, particularly in 


fat lands, and that the committee had paid 
great attention to other points which might 
yet be referred to, but could not be brought 
under consideration this Session, as they 
were rather complicated. He believed that 
some beneficial regulations might be made 
for the advantage of the fisheries. It was 
the desire of the committee that he should 
move for the reduction of the dutics on 
rock salt to L.5 per ton, as last year they 
had been reduced to L.10 per ton, as far 
as the salt was used for agricultural pur- 
poses. The lower duty would render the 
purchase of it easy for those who wished to 
apply it to agriculture. He should there- 
fore move for a committee of the whole 
House, to consider the act of the 57th of 
the King, relative to the duties on rock salt. 

After a few words from Mr Curwen, 
the House went into the committee, and the 
report was ordered for to-morrow. 

In a committee of supply, various other 
sums were voted for different descrip- 
tions of military and other objects-—and 
L.18,000,000 were voted for the discharge 
of exchequer bills issued in the course ot 
last year. 

An interesting conversation took place 
on the subject of the indemnity paid and 
to be paid by France to this country. 

Mr WaRRE said, it appeared by an ac- 
count of the receipts and their application, 
that of 125 millions of frances, about (1 
millions had been received, which had paid 
the expences of the army of occupation, 
and the fortresses in the Netherlands. 

The alien dill and the game purchase 
bill were read a third time, and passed. 

Monday, May 25.—The highway pe- 
nalties bill was read a third time. 

The Irish fever bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

Mr BrovenramM brought up a repor 
from the committee on education, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr D. Gitrert brought up the 11th 
report of the committee on finance, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr SturGrs Bourne moved the or- 
der of the day for the further consideration 
of the report on the poor settlement ti!!, 
for the purpose of postponing it. The 
order being read, the hon. Member moved, 
that the report be taken into further consi- 
on this day three months. —Order- 


& bill for raising L. 11,000,000 by Fxs- 
chequer bills was brought in, and read @ 
first time. 

A bill for raising L. 800,000 British cur- 
rency, by treasury bills, in Ireland, wae 
read a first time. 

Tucsday.—Mr ParNELL brought in 
bill to enable dissenters in Ireland to pro- 
vide residences for their ive ministers 


by voluntary subscription, which was reed 


first time. 
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Mr CouRTENAY obtained leave to bring 
in a bill for the establishment of parochial 
benefit societies ¢ and also a bill for the fur- 
ther encouragement and protection of friend- 
ly societies. 

Thursday—The ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
prought in a bill to amend an act (ihe 
slave-trade felony act) for the more effec. 
tual abolition of the slave-trade, which was 
read a first time. 

Monday, June 1.—The Scotch lunatic 
bill was ordered to be read a third time 
this day three months. 

Sir Francis BurDETT and Lord 
CocHRANE presented near 200 petitions for 
parliamentary reform, from various parts 
of the country ; which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Sir Francis BurDETT then 


this object ; and, after a speech of conskjer- 
able length and force, he read the resoli- 
tions, in number 26, for the purpose of rc- 
forming the representation in the House of 
Commons ; and also six articles by way of 
declaration of the principles upon which the 
House ought to be constituted. 

Lord CocuRANE seconded the motion, 
in a speech that produced a considerable ef- 
fect on the House, in the course of which 
he observed, that this was, perhaps, the 
last time he should address that House: he 
uppealed to all the members now present, 
who were only 100 of upwards of 600 who 
ought to be present, whether any petition 
of grievance, oppression, or injustice, from 
the people, had ever been taken into serious 
consideration. He solemnly declared that 
it was his firm persuasion, that unless some 
measures were adopted to soften the angry 
feelings which prevailed in the country; un- 
less some means were taken to restore se- 
curity and tranquillity to the people [here 
ius Lordship’s voice was quite overpower- 
ed by his feclings,] gentlemen opposite, 
who were now quite triumphant, and who 
would that night be quite triumphant in 
resisting the present motion, would hereaf- 
ter rue their temerity. The House of Com- 
mons would one day deeply regret their 
perseverance in measures which would shake 
the whole fabric and constitution of the 
country. He was grateful to the West- 
tulnster electors for their support: he was 
xrateful to them for having rescued him 
from a wicked and desperate conspi- 
racy, which was calculated to effect his 
‘rrecoverable ruin. All his services to his 
“ountry, and his perfect innocence, would 
have availed him not, but for the liberal 
and uniform support of his constituents. 
Those whe had plotted his ruin, he for- 
Rave; and he hoped, ere they should fall 
into their graves, they would repent of their 

¢ and foul machinations. These obser- 
vations were foreign to the question, and 

begged pardon for obtruding them. 
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He would conclude by seconding the reso- 
lutions moved by his honourable colleague. 
To Ministers, he begged to say, that he 
bore no hostility, but that he deplored the 
effects of their conduct, and hoped they 
would yet reflect and reform. 

Mr BrouGHam replied at length to the 
reasoning of Sir Francis Burdett, in favour 
of universal suffrage, and completely refut- 
ed it point by point, from history and po- 
licy; from the reason, justice, and expedi- 
ency of the thing,—and fiom the nature of 
political rights, aad the condition of man 
in society. 

Mr CANNING moved an amendment, 
** That the House do pass to the other or- 
ders of the day.’’ Several other Members 
spoke, and the gallery was cleared for a di- 
vision, when there appeared for the amend- 
ment 106—Aguinst it 0. 

Sir Francis Burdett and Lord Cochrane 
were tellers. 

Wednesday.—Sir SAMUEL ROMILLY 
rose to call the attention of the House to 
facts which appeared in papers on the ta- 
ble, relative to a late transaction at St 
Christopher’s, on which he thought further 
information was required. On the estate 
called Hutchinson's estate, in St Christo- 
pher’s, belonging toa Mr Henry Rawlins, 
of Nevis, a slave had run away, but was 
speedily taken and flogged, and then chain- 
ed to another apprehended runaway slave, 
with whom, a day or two afterwards, he 
was brought out, so chained, to work. 
The man was incapable of labour, and fell 
down, oppressed with fatigue, pain, and 
hunger. Rawlins ordered two drivers to 
flog him again ; two hours after which the 
slave died, still chained to the other man. 
He was buried in the course of the same 
day. He was flogged in the morning, and 
found dead about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. His burial was done privately in 
the evening. The matter being communi- 
cated to some magistrates, a coroner’s in 
quest was ordered and held on the body of 
the man, (named Congo Jack.) The body 
was dug up in the presence of the inquest, 
and witnesses were examined, as well as the 
state of the body of the deceased. Among 
the witnesses a medical person (Dr Delan- 
cy we understood) stated, that on the de- 
ceased there were several marks on the right 
eye, the right jaw, the right breast, the 
belly, and on the thighs, and that two teeth 
were broken out. With this evidence and 
that of two other medical men before them, 
this coroner’s inquest found a verdict that 
the man had died by the visitation of God. 
Further information on this shocking busi- 
ness was necessary, and he should therefore 
move for copies of the depositions before 
the inquest, on the body of a slave who 
died on Hutchinson's estate, St Christo- 
pher’s. After observations from several 
Members, the motion was agreed to. 


move certain resolutions in connection with 
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Mr BrovenaM appeared at the bar, 
with the report of the select committee on 
the education of the poor. It was brought 
up, ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr Brovenam then delivered a speech 
of considerable length and great ability, on 
the principle of the measure. He conclud- 
ed by moving an address to the Prince Re- 
gent, for a commission to inquire into the 
state of education in England and Wales, 
and to report from time to time to the 
House. His object was to obviate the con- 
sequences of the amendments made by the 
Lords in the education of the poor bill. 

Lord CASTLEREAGH moved the previous 
question, on the ground that the interests 
of the measure could only be injured by 
setting up the authority of the Commons 
against the Lords, and attempting to gain 
by address what had not been obtained by 
legislation. 

Mr CANNING also opposed the motion, 
which, after a long discussion, was reject- 
ed.—For it 29 ; against it 54. 

Friday.—Sit J. MACKINTOSH present- 
ed a petition from certain persons in Edin- 
burgh, against the clause added by the 
House of Lords to the alien bill, taking a- 
way the rixht of naturalization which fo- 
reigners had by the possession of L. 80 
stock in the Bank of Scotland, by a Scotch 
act of 1695.—The petition was read and 
laid on the table. 

Mr TiERNEY moved, that the petition 
should be referred to a select committee. 

Lord CASTLEREAGH opposed the mo- 
tion, and said that such a right ought not 
to exist. 

Sir SamveL RomiLty supported the 
petition in a very able speech, and quoted 
various acts of Parliament in support of the 
Scotch act of 1695, 

Sir ARTHUR PiGoTT observed that, in 
fact. the clause was an interference with the 
privileges of the House of Commons in mo- 
ney matters, and, therefore, he must pro- 
test against it. 

Mr Cannino said, that if the clause 
which the upper House of Parliament had 
introduced into the bill would expose those 
persons to higher penalties than were in- 
tended, then it would affoet the privileges 
of this House. He should, therefore, now 
appeal to the Chair; and if the Speaker 
should declare, that there were privileges of 
that House with which the other House 
ought not to interfere, but which had been 
interfered with on the present occasion, he 
should concur in opinion that this House 
ought not to agree to that clause. 

. Mr SPEAKER said, ** As this question 
is How put to me very unexpectedly, and I 
have not had time to direct my attention to 
the particular matter in issue, I must 

the House to favour me with their in. 


Gulgence, while I state my general view 
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of this subject. I take the unquestion- 
able rule of this House to have been, 
not to permit the other House of Par- 
liament to impose any duties on the peopie ; 
and not only this, but that they will prevent 
them from meddling in any way with bills 
that are generally called money bills. As 
I recollect, there are duties which attach to 
aliens as traders ; and if that be so, it would 
seem that the clause offered by the Lord. 
is to re-impose a penalty in the way of for- 
feiture. In that way, I confess that the 
clause does seem to me to affect that jea- 
lous regard which has been always en- 
tertained for the rights and privileges of 
this House. At the same time I must 
state, that it is a very ordinary course fo 
the other House to originate bills for natu- 
ralization. I do not, however, mean to 
state that, to counterbalance the argument 
on the other side: but I should say, that 
but for that difficulty of originating natu. 
ralization bills in the Lords, this clause 
would fall within the general rule, and 
would therefore be liable to objection.” 

After some further debate, Lord CastTLr- 
REAGH then moved that these amendment: 
be now read a second time. 

The question was put and negatived 
without a division. 

Monday, June &—Mr Brovena™ 
brought up a report of the committee on 
the education of the poor, which was re- 
ceived and ordered to be printed. 

The bill to suspend the Scotch bank act 
clause was, after some debate, read a first 
and second time, and was committed to @ 
committee of the whole House. ‘The report 
was then brought up and received, and 
agreed to, with some verbal amendments. 
It was afterwards read a third time.—Ad- 
journed. 

Tucsday.—There being only 26 member 
present, the House adjourned. 

Wednesday.—At half-past one o’cloc’ 
the Speaker took the chair 

Soon after two o'clock, the Usher of tht 
Black Rod required the attendance of the 
House in the House of Peers. The Speak- 
ers and Members present (about éighty) ac- 
cordingly attended. 

On their return, a short conversation took 
place, in a very inaudible tone, between the 
late Speaker, Mr Manners Sutton, and 
Mr Tierney, the former being about to read 
the copy of the speech of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, which he had pro- 
cured. 

Mr TIERNEY objected to this, observing, 
that though such was the practice when 
Parliament was merely prorogued, yet t!! 
now, a dissolution having taken place, '' 
would be irregular. 

Mr M. acquiesced in the vali- 
dity of the objection, and waved his inten- 
tion. 


On this the gentlemen present separate! 
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Savings Banks.—Up to the 3list ult. 
welusive, the Commissioners for the re- 
duction of the national debt had received, 
en account of these banks, no less than 
L. 1,254,021 2s. 2d., with which had been 
purchased L. 1,569, 424 three per cents. 

Thunder Storms.—xtract of a letter 
trom Lopness, in Sanda, Orkney, dated 
27th July: ** We had a violent thunder 
storm here on Friday last; it continued 
nearly the whole day. It is very unusual 
in summer in these islands. No lives 
have been lost, but some injury is done to 
the crops by the large hailstones which fell 
in Sanda and Stronsay. Geese, crows, &c. 
were killed; and the effects of the storm 
will be of serious consequence in this quar- 
ter. The bear crop is considerably hurt ; 
cabbages and potatoes are broken down ; 
and bored as if large shot had been tired 
through them.” 

On the same day, a thunder storm visit- 

ed the coast of Caithness, which was more 
awful during its continuance, and more 
fatal than any storm that has been experi- 
enced in that country for many years. A 
doy and a cow were unfortunately killed 
oy the lightning at Lybster.—The electric 
tuid entered the house at the roof, which 
it slightly tore up, when it passed to the 
cnd where the cow was kept, and where the 
voy was standing at the time. The boy’s 
hair was singed, and a considerable quan- 
tity of blood came from his mouth and 
nose, but no part of his budy was disco- 
loured or distorted. The cow was also 
slightly singed. 
Canals.—At a general meeting, 
held at Carlisle yesterday, of persons in- 
terested in the prosperity of Cumberland 
and counties adjacent, it was resolved im- 
uwdiately to commence the formation of a 
canal between the cit y of Carlisle and the 
Solway Frith. he estimated expence is 
L. 71,000. 

Iilicit Distillation.—Y esterday morning. 
Messrs M‘Allum, supervisor, Kippen, A- 
“ut, M*Pherson, Brander, Farquharson, 
“nd Hurst, officers of excise, with a party 
‘ rey 40th regiment, now stationed in 
Suchlyvie fer the purpose of suppressing 
‘usgling, in one body proceeeed to the 
seen pay long the resort of smugglers, 
“ve they found a most extensive private 
‘sullery, in full operation; but those to 
hay it belonged having observed the mi- 
— ata distance, made their escape, be- 
gabout 10 in number. ‘This work con- 
— of 10 large wash tuns, an 80 gallon 
suena, cooler and full set of mashing 

= IS party destroyed upwards 


of 1000 gallons wash, carried off 30 gal- 
lons strong spirits, 12 bushels malt, and 
then set fire to the work ‘Those who were 
concerned in destroying this give it as their 
candid opinion, that it was upon a scale 
sufficient to consume 300 bushels of mal, 
weekly, which is defrauding the revenue 
of L. 150 each week; and trom the refuse 
of old draff lying beside the place, there is 
no doubt it has been of long standing, 
though within half a mile of the public 
road leading across that muir. 

Landed Property.—The present abun- 
dance of money in the country, and cen- 
sequent low rate of interest, has had a very 
beneficial effect in creating a demand for, 
and raising the price of landed property in 
Scotland, lately so much depressed. The 
following very valuable estates were lately 
sold at Edinburgh, and the demand for 
landed property is daily increasing : 
Kimmergham, in Berwickshire, L. 72,500 
Melsetter, in Orkney, - 26,000 
Newbie, in Dumfries-shire, - 74,000 

Methodist Conference—On the 12th 
inst. the 75th conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodists closed its sittings at Leeds, 
having continued for 17 days. <A greater 
number of preachers attended than at any 
other conference, viz. 350. ‘The delibera- 
tions were conducted with great harmony. 
—The foreign missions in all the four 
quarters of the globe have been remarka- 
bly prosperous.—The close of the confer- 
ence was succeeded by the melancholy and 
strikingly sudden death of the Rev. Wm. 
Bramwell, one of its members, who was 
taken ill in the street, and died before 
reaching home. He was only in his 33d 
year. 

Accumulation of Distress.—The follow- 
ing (says the Perth Courier) is one of the 
most distressing cases which can be conceiv- 
ed; we have certain knowledge of its be- 
ing correct in every particular :—The fa- 
ther was lately a gentleman in very re- 
spectable circumstances: he had a son 
in business, for whom he was cautioner 5 
but his son becoming bankrupt, he was 
unable to answer the demands on him, and 
became bankrupt also. Immediately after 
this, one of the daughters died of a con- 
sumption. Soon after, another was seized 
with the same complaint, and followed her 
sister. ‘The son having gone abroad, lost 
his health, and died also. The father 
wishing to remove another and a favourite 
daughter, now become doubly dear to him, 
to a little distance, for change of air and 
scene, was conveying her in a gig along 
the side of the canal leading to Grange- 
mouth, when the horse becoming restl¥e, 
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fell with the gig into the canal. The young 
lady was drowned ; he with difficulty got 
ashore. Having buried his daughter, he 
set off for home; but the chaise in which 
he was broke down within six miles of his 
own house, and he had to finish his jour- 
nev on foot.—All these calamitous events 
happened within the short peried of one 
year. 

18. The Wellington Testimonial..—The 
first stone was laid on the 18th of June 
1817, the anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo, in the most eligible situation in 
the Phenix Park, Dublin. This pile 1s 
composed wholly of that very durable stone 
called granite, and will occupy the atten- 
tion of the artists for another year, viz. till 
the 18th day of June in the next year, on 
which day it will be presented to public 
view. Its base is 100 feet square ; sloping 
upwards it forms itself into a pedestal 50 
feet square, with another pedestal in front, 
on which stands an equestrian figure of 
the illustrious Duke. Then above that 
rises the shaft of the obelisk, which is 30 
feet at the base. The whole rises 210 
feet.—-On each of the four sides will be 
engraven, in brass letters, the names of 
the different victories, cast out of the can- 
non taken in India, Spain, Portugal, and 
France. A subscription of L. 20,000 (the 


whole raised from private funds, and every - 


subscriber an Irishman) was completed in 
the course of a few weeks. Mr Robert 
Smirke furnished the design. 
21.—Dreadjul Explosion. At balf-past 
five o'clock yesterday afternoon, the inha- 
bita ts between the Obelisk, St George's 


. Fields, and the Asylum, London, were 


thrown into great consternation, by a ter- 
rific explosion, occasioned by the ignition 
of a Jarge quantity of gunpowder and deto- 
hating combustibles, compounded into fire- 
works, as we are informed, for Vauxhall 
Garcens.—The explosion happened in a 
large work shop, situate at the end of 
Mead-place, used by Mr Mortraim, artist 
in tire-works. The first alarm was pro- 
duced by a most violent shock which shat- 
tered the glass in the houses contiguous. 
A few seconds after this, a boy and three 
men came out torn and blackened by 
the explosion in a most shocking mun- 
ner. ‘They were taken instantly to the 
hospital. A second explosion blew off 
the roof, and a scene was presented to 
the astonished spectators beyond descrip- 
tion. etkets, saltpetre, and a varicty 
of fire-works, continued blazing and burst- 
ing mM a most surprising manner. The 
wood work of the building was in flames, 
and the dread of being shot or injured by 
rockets, which darted horizontally. kept the 
Spectators a considerable distance from the 
burning pile. The report made by the ex- 
plosion was heard a long way from the spot. 
(he houses in the acighbourhood were 


shaken, and thousands of persons ran with 
terror in their looks to ascertain the cause 
of the shock. The conflagration was suf. 
fered to burn out, as no person could ven- 
ture to go near the shade, the fire-works, of 
which there was a large quantity, keeping 
up a continued discharge. 

Restored animation.—On the 15th inst., 
a young man, about 17 years of age, had 
gone to bathe, from the village of Invergor- 
don, immediately after breakfast, and, af- 
ter swimming about for a few minutes, he 
was observed from the shore to struggle for 
some time in very deep water, and ulti- 
mately to disappear ; an alarm was instant- 
ly given, when Mr Alexander Ross, sur- 
geon in the village, accompanied by an- 
other person, leaped into the water, and 
swam to the spot, where they continued 
until a boat came from the shore to their as- 
sistance, when they succeeded in getting up 
the body, after it had been upwards of 
twenty minutes in the water: and having 
carried it to the shore, the means recom- 
mended by the Humane Society were used 
with success, under the direction of Ma 
Ross. The boy, when brought to life, had 
no recollection of having gone to bathe, or 
having been in the water. 

24.—The Glasgow Association for the 
education of Roman Catholics, particularly 
of children, though yet in its infancy, is al- 
ready educating nearly seven hundred per- 
sons, and the number is expected to be 
greatly increased as soon as an additional 
school room is obtained. ‘The Society con- 
templated three schools for Glasgow and 
the suburbs, and have actually three teach- 
ers, but hitherto they have only two schools, 
being unable to procure a suitable apart 
ment in Bridgeton, where there are many 
Roman Catholic children. 

27.—Jmitation Tea.—An extensive ma- 
nufacture of this article has been Jately dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
from which, it is said, many grocers of that 
city were supplied. ‘The ingredients used 
appear to have been of a more dcleteriou: 
nature than those employed by the | ondon 
manufacturers. They consisted of deadly 
nightshade, ivy leaves, boughlan bay, alder 
leaves, potatoe leaves, &c. Kc., curled by 4 
vitriolic preparation, and the colour of tea 
communicated to them by verdigtis and 
copperas.—N umerous other seizures of this 
pernicious substitute have also recently 
been made in various parts of Ireland. 

Yesterday morning a large quantity of 
dried herbs, of various kinds, curled ™ 
imitation of tea, was found lying on the wes: 
side of the Earthen Mound, Edinburgh, 
by some boys, who soon carried it off, eT 
scattered it in the wind. The imitation 
was very bad, both in regard to the cur) 
and the colour; but it had clearly been ™*- 
nufactured for the purpose of passing it 107 
genuine tea; and had probably bee" 
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thrown out by some nefarious trafficker, 
who had either not been sufficiently versed 
in the art, or who had taken the alarm at 
hearing of the numerous convictions for this 
crime which have taken place elsewhere. 

Burgh Reform.—Dundee.—On the 19th 
instant, a meeting of the burgesses of Dun- 
dee was held, to consider of the new set of 
the burgh, drawn up by a committee of the 
town-council, and embodying the altera- 
tions sanctioned by the Convention of 
Royal Burghs. The meeting approved of 
the new set, and also unanimously resolved, 
—‘+ That though the burgesses of Dundee 
must consider the deliverance of the Gene- 
ral Convention of Burghs in their favour as 
an act, not of grace, but of justice, they 
cannot help regarding it as a proof, that 
the Convention, superior to selfish and local 
prejudices, will at all times, on proper ap- 
plication, grant such improvements on the 
sets of other burghs, as the special circum- 
stances under which those burghs are placed 
may require. 

‘+ The meeting also unanimously voted 
their thanks to James Gibson, Esq of In- 
gliston, an old and true friend of burgh re- 
form; James Burnes, Esq. Dean of Guild 
of Montrose, from whose exertions the 
cause of reform in the Convention may be 
said to have received its first impulse; and 
to John Henderson, Esq. advocate, a na- 
tive and freeman of Dundee, and to several 
other gentlemen who had taken an active 
part in the cause of burgh reform.” 

Burgh of Aberdecn.—The burgesses of 
this city are about to have a public meet- 
ing, for the purpose of expressing their 
sentiments respecting the late decision, of 
the Privy Council, and to consider what 
further proceedings may be necessary. The 
ollowing is a copy of the material part of 
the warrant lately issued for a new election 
of magistrates in this burgh.—‘* His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, having taken 
the said report into consideration, was pleas- 
cil, in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
iesty, and by and with the advice of his Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council, to approve thereof, and 
‘o order, as it is hereby ordered, that for re- 
‘toring the peaceand good government of the 
burgh of Aberdeen, the same persons who 
might have elected the magistrates, coun- 
cllors, and other officers of the said burgh, 
on Wednesday the 24th of September last, 
©r such of these members as may be alive, 
et capable of acting, do, on Wednesday the 
-Jd day of September, in this present year, 
“ssemble in the common council-house of 
‘ie city of Aberdeen, at twelve o'clock at 
hoon, and do then and there proceed to 
‘make or complete the election of magis- 
‘rates, councillors, and other officers, to 
‘erve in the said burgh of Aberdeen, from 
the said 234 day of September, in this pre- 
‘ent year, until the ordinary time of the 
Be change of the magistrates, council- 

ILI, 


lors, and other office-bearers of the said 
burgh, in the year 1819; and that then 
and from thenceforth the procedure in the 
election of magistrates, councillors, and o- 
ther officers, be made and continued accord- 
ing to the constitution, set, and custom of 
the said burgh. 

** And his Royal Highness is further 
pleased to ordain and require, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Sheriff-depute of the county of Aber- 
deen, or his substitute, do give notice to all 
concerned of the appointment so made as 
above-mentioned by his Royal Highness in 
Council.” 

By this document it appears, that the 
Privy Council have thought fit to assimi- 
late the present case to those of 1715 and 
1745; when, owing to the rebellion, no 
election took or could take place, and 
when the persons who might have elected, 
but for the rebellion, were authorized to 
meet again for the purpose. But, in the 
present instance, the persons who might 
have elected did actually meet and quiet- 
ly made an election, and divested them- 
selves of all authority and status; and 
there is no analogy whatever between the 
one and the other. It will also be seen, 
that the trades, who are as much constitu- 
ent members of the corporation as any part 
of the council, are excluded from any voice 
in the election of the office-bearers, by 
means of their deacons, although the dea- 
cons were certainly of the number of 
the persons “*who might have elected.” 
There are only two ways in which an elec- 
tion can be legally made :—either in terms 
of the usage and set of the burgh, or in 
terms of a warrant which specifically sets 
forth the deviations from it authorized. The 
proposed election cannot be made in terms 
of the set of the burgh, and the warrant 
does not describe any other specific mode of 
procedure. Any election that may be made 
under it will be perfectly illegal; and if 
such’shall be attempted. we have no doubt 
the Court of Session will reduce it-—Aber- 
deen Chronicle. 

Improvements in Edinburgh.—On the 
24th, workmen began to pull down the 
shops in the Parliament Close, attached to 
the south side of St Giles’s cathedral. The 
session-rooms belonging to the igh and 
Old Churches are included, and we hear a 
temporary session-room will be erected in 
Montrose’s Aisle, situated between the 
two churches, for the accommodation of the 
High Church session, and also as a retiring 
room for the Lord High Cormmussioner 
during the sitting of the General Assembly, 
till a complete reparation of the cathedral 
takes place, agreeably to an elegant plan 
lately given in to the town-council, by Mr 
Elliot, architect. 

31.—Jitegal Fishing —A curious de- 
scription of illegal fishing has lately becn 
discovered on the Thames. Regular fisher- 
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bodies of poachers, sweep 
fish, for the sake of their scales merely ; 


which are sold to Jews, for manufacturing 
beads in imitation of pearls—roach scales 


are sold at 21s. a quart, dace 25s. whilst 


for bleak four guineas a quart is the pre- 
sent market price in Duke's Place! The 
scales are torn off them as fast as they are 
caught, and thus, often dreadfully mangled, 
they are tossed back into the water, to lin- 
ger and die in torture. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Rail Roads.—Among the many import- 
ant improvements in this country, a rail- 
way is proposed to be made from Ardros- 
san in Ayrshire, to Sourbie ; to be carried 
on by a subscription of L. 50.—Nothing 
can be of greater advantage than railways, 
which are now becoming frequent in many 
parts of the country.—A memorial has been 
submitted tothe honourable W illiam Maule, 
M. P. Joseph Hume, Esq. M. P. the maa- 
gistrates of Montrose and Brechin, and the 
proprietors of landed estates between Mon- 
trose and Forfar, respecting a projected 
railway. from Montrese to Brechin. 

8.—Edinburgh Merchant Company.— 
At a meeting of this company, on the 10th 
ult. a motion was made that 100 guineas 
should be voted from the funds, to assist 
the other public bodies in their efforts to ob- 
tain a more liberal system of town polity. 
This motion was strenuously opposed, on 
the ground that the company’s funds could 
only be applied for the support of the cha- 
rities with which it was connected, and for 
that of brethren in distress ; and could not, 
compatibly with the principies of the insti- 
tution, be voted for any other purpose. On 
the ether head, it was conlandod. that, as 
one great object of the civil actions now 
pending, was the recovery of the funds of 
the Guild, of which the individuals com- 
posing the merchant company were neves- 
sarily members, to agree to the proposed 

t would not be diverting their money 

the purposes of charity, but would 
enable them to dispense their benevolence 
more widely, by recoyering and applying 
the funds to their original purpose, 
from which they had been so long alienat- 
ed. When a vote was taken, the grant was 
negatived by a majority of 39-44 voting 
for the motion, and 103 against it. At 
another meeting of the company, on the 
3st, the master produced a leet, from which 
to assistants, and trea- 
— ensuing year; when Mr 
Archibald Anderson - a different 


men favourable to burgh reform ; bee after 


desul 
taken, the clerk announced thet the 


ter’s leet was adopted by a majority of 2. 
The company met again yesterday to chuse 
the new office-bearers, when the minute of 
last meeting being read, it was 

by several gentlemen as not containing an 
accurate state of the votes on the 3lst. It 
was contended, that instead of there being a 


‘majority on either side, the votes had in 


fact been equal ; and, in support of this as. 
sertion, lists by two gentlemen, who 
had acted as tellers, were produced. It 
was argued, therefore, that as the master 
had given no casting vote, both leets must 
be held to have lain on the table since the 
preceding meeting, and that the company 
must now proceed to elect office-bearers 
from these two leets. This led to a long 
and rather angry discussion, and it was at 
last agreed to divide on the question, ‘* Ap- 
prove of the minutes of last meeting,” or 
** Not,” when it was carried “* Approve,” 
143 to 123. The following gentlemen were 
then unanimously voted into the manage- 
ment, viz.— 
Sir W. Forbes, Bart. Master. 
Messrs Wm. Patison, T. M‘Ritchie, 
Wm. Trotter, Wm. Gilchrist, John Turn- 
bull, Alex. Henderson, Wm. M‘Lean, 
Wm. Phin, James Reid, James Bell, Ro- 
bert Morton, and Wm. Henderson, Assist- 
ants. 
Mr Thomas Blackwood, 7'reaswrer. 
We understand that the gentlemen who 
supported the motion on the 10th ult. for 
voting a part of the funds in support of 
burgh reform, have since set on foot a _ 
vate subscription for that ; 
that the sum obtained is met L300. 
14.— Manchester Cotton-spinners.—The 
workmen at Manchester, who struck for 4 
rise of wages in July last, continued for a 
considerable time to conduct themselves 
with temper and propriety ; but the mas- 
ters not coming into’ thei pega 80 
as they ex ‘ at length 
proceeded to not sub- 
ued byt with consequences fatal to some 
of themselves. Numbers of the workmen 
having returned to their employment, the 
refractory majority, enraged at this detfec- 
tion, on the 2d inst. attacked the mill in 
which they were working, demanding ad- 
mittance, and threatening to destroy all who 
The consequence of 


were compelled to fire, w 
rioters were wounded, one of them mortal- 
ly. The rest immediately dispersed ; and, 
by the Jatest accounts from Manchester, it 
appears that several of the ring 

have been arrested ; and that the great body 
of the spi have now returned to 
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SCOTTISH BURGHS. 


RoyaL WARRANTS in matters of Election granted to Cities and Royal Burghs of Scot- 


land, since the Union in 1707. 
Extracted from the Registers of the Privy Councit. 


—"Places. Dates. Reason for Granting. Form of Grant. 
1. Burntisland,|March 31, 1709. | Petition of burgesse Popular election by the burgesses, 
Poll election. inhabitants tor re-linuabitants, and whole community, 
tion of mag of a provost, &c. according to the an- 
» which for cient constitution. 
ears abandoned 
2. Kirkealdy, |August 31,1715.| Petition of burgesses} Popular election by the burgesses 
Poll election. inhabitants, stat-jand inhabitants resident, and bearing 
ng want of regulationja share of the common burdens, by 
the magistracy. _jpoll of 21 persons to be councillors, 
with power to them to elect their of- 
fice-bearers, according to the set and 
onstitution. 
3. Dundee, | Mar. 10,1715-1 Report of the Lord] Popular election by the burgesses 
Poll election. Advocate and Solici-jand inhabitants, &c, verbatim as in 
tor-General, of burgh ithe case of Kirkcaldy, No. 2. 
where elections 
ted or con 
by rebellion. 
4. Perth, Mar. 10, 1715-16.| Same reper as in| The who served for the 
Old Magis- the case year last past authorized, on a day 
trates to elect. No. x ppointed, to proceed to the election 
magistrates and council, to serve 
ill the ordinary time of the annual 
ection, in such manner as they ought 
» have done, if not disturbed by re- 
lion. 
5. Aberdeen, |Mar.10,1715-16.| Same as in the case) The m of last year autho- 
Old Magis- Perth, No. 4. rized to elect as in the case of Perth, 
trates to elect. No. 4 
6. Montrose, {April 6, 1716. Motion at the board} Popular election by the burgesses 
Poll election. in the case of Dun-jand inhabitants, &c. verbatim as in 
No. 3. the case of Kirkcaldy, No. 2. 
7. Brechin, Do. . Do. Do. 
Poll election. 
8. Aberbro- 
thick, Do. Do. Do. Do. Do. 
Poll election. 
9. Fortrose, /|June 1, 1716. Do. Do. Do. Do. 
Poll election. 
10. Inverness, |June 25,1716. | Do. Do. Do. Do. 
Poll election. 
11. Elgin, Do. Do. Do. Do. Do. 
Poll election. 
12. Burnt. |June 25, 1719. | Petitionof burgesses] Popular election to burgesses, and 
i inhabitants, stat-|inhabitants, and whole community, 
Poll election. ng by reason of thejof a provost, &c. according to the an- 
bellion no magis-jcient constitution. 
elected. 
13. Montrose 
Poll election. 
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Dysart, [July 6, 1726. 
Poll election. 


17. Jedburgh, 
Poll election. 


July 31, 1733. 


May 28, 1746. 


June 16, 1746. 


June t6, 1746. 


for Granting. Form of Grant. 
14. Hadding- 19, 1723. Petition of burgesses} Poll election by all the burgesses 
tating, that the Co }(qualified as law required,) of 
Poll election. of Session had reducedjcouncillors and magistrates, accord- 


he election of twojing to the ancient constitution. 
contending sets of m 


nd inhabitants, stat-land magistrates, ing to the set 

ing, that the Court ofjor constitution, by the of all the 

Session had reducedjburgesses who bear scot or lot, 

oaths prescribed by law. 

and 1723. 

burgesses} Election to be made of magistrates 


ession had reduc ~ijshare of the common burdens, takin; 
Seton 


Petition of burgesses, Poll election by all the burgesses 
nd inhabitants, stat-ane inhabitants, residing within and 
ing, that the Court offbe: ng a share of the common bur- 
sion and House offdens of the burgh, qualifying by tak- 
foods hed reduced thelt ng the oaths prescribed by law. 
— of two con ' 
ing sets of magi 
inte was The magistrates and council whe 
yistrates and common|served for last year authorized, on 9th 
council, stating, tha wane 1746, to to election of 
eee oe magist: and council, to serve till 
from the town by tiene of toe. in 


mas election ; and pe-{dor if not disturbed by the rebels 


Petition of commi 14 incorporations of crafts to 
of general at their usual places of meeting 

magistrates nd heir deacons ensuing year, 
ection could not be or 
i, the city havia pear 
Rebels. others of the ordinary Council of 25, 
be by the Burgesses, Merchants, 

d Tradesmen, residing within the 

own and suburbs. (excluding hono- 

Servants, and Pen- 

the Town, &c.) the Magis- 

tas, elected by, majority 

ontinue till the usual time of elec- 


till ordinary time of election 


uch manner as they ought to have 
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tra 
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a 15. Cupar, |June 1, 17235. Election to be made of councillors 23. 
af Poll election. | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
25 
16. Perth, 
Old Magis- 
trates to.clect. 
ab) | 26 
eS i9. Montrose, | Similar petitions as} Similar orders as in the case of 
eT. Old Magis- in the case of Perth,j/Perth, No. 18. 
trates to clect. No. 18. 
20. Edin. | 
burgh, | 
Poll election. | 
| 
| 
; 21. Aberdeen, |May 28, 1746, 
Same pe 
elected to at Michaelmas last, to make or 
the election. ighness the Duke ¢ whotebelte the election of Magist PSs | 
bed by the Rebels. 
{ 
f | 
| 
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Dates. ie “Reason for Granting. Form of Grant. 


24. 
Poll Election. 


June 16, 1746. 


May 4, 1759. 


, Aug. 26, 1760. 


25. Inverkeith-4/May 12, 1766. 


turn made was op- 


Petition of the late) The Magistrates and Council whe 
Magistratesand Coun- prved for last year, authorized to 
cil, stating, that proceed to the Election of M 
Michaelmas Electionjtrates, and to finish or supply what 
ad been disturbed byjhad been left undone of the usual 
the Rebels. proceedings at last election. 
Two petitions from) The 8 Corpo 


rations to assemble 
the Burgh, stating,thatjand elect their 8 deacons for the cur- 
He bleelectionsof Ma rent year, these 8 to make part of the 
igistrates, &c. had been| Ordinary Council of 27. The Ma- 
reduced by the Courtjgistrates, Office-Bearers, and 12 Mer- 
Session, and thejchant Councillors, to be elected by the 
ents confirméd|Burgesses, Merchants, and Trades- 

e House of Lords.|men residing in the burgh and liber- 


ties, (excluding Honorary Burgesses, 
Servants, &c. ) 
Petitions from two| TheB residing in the burgh 
N. B. The re-|sets of burgesses, stat-jon the day when the voided election 
ing, that the Magis-|was made, and Heritors bearing a part 
elitracy had been dissolv-jof all the public burdens, (excluding 


posed 
before the Privyjed by a judgment of|/Honorary Burgesses, Servants, &c.) 


ouacil, but con-jthe Court of Session. |to assemble and elect fit persons, ac- 

cording to the set and usage, to be 

$ Magistrates and Councillors. 

Petition of the resi-| The inhabitant Burgesses who re- 
N. B. The re dent Burgesses, stat-jsided in the burgh on the day when 
opposed byii ing, that the Court ofthe voided election was made, (exclu- 
petition andjSession had, in 1761,jding Honorary B &e.) to as- 
pported by anc reduced a double elec-|semble and elect fit persons to be Ma- 
ther, and confirm-jtion of Magistrates andjgistrates and Councillors, 
ouncillors, and thatjto the set. 


without Magistrate: 
kc. ever since. 
June 26, 1767. Petitions of two sets pest of 
N.B. The re-lof Burgesses, stating Sept. 1765, bearing a of the pub- 
opposed byjthat the Michaelmasjlic burdens, (excl Honorary 


ition, but con 1765, hadjBurgesses, to elect 
n reduced by the|Magistrates and Councillors, &c. 


of Session. 
Order similar to the above in the 
se of Pittenweem, No. 26. 


The Burgesses and Inhabitants re- 
lsiding in and bearing a 
i the burgh, 
1767, had been red fied according to law, to.assemb and 
the | 


May 23, 1781. of the 


_by the Court ofjnorary or non-resident Burgesses, and 
, and the judg-|those who were not members, and did 
pejnot reside at and to Michael- 


1818.1] 
22. Brechin, 
Old Magis- 
trates to clect. 
23. Linlith- re 
Poll Election. | 
ta 
Ag 
| 
Re 
ite 
| 
ing, 
| 
| 
pet 
Court 
27. Anstruther|June 26, 1767. Pet 
Wester, N. B. Returniterms 
Poli Election. jopposed by peti-/Pittenweem, No. 26. 
tion, on which 
Counsel heard, bu 
9 
28. Jedburgh,|May 4, 1774. 
Session. trates and Council of the Burgh, ac- #ie ae 
cording to the ancient set and consti- dal <E 
29. Stirling, | 
Poll Election, ses, stating, that the/Guildry or Merchantsand Trades who af 4 
Michaelmas Electionjresided in the burgh at and preceding 
1773 had been redu-/Michaelmas 1777, (excluding all Ho- : ae 
ouse _Ore TT) 5 oe ne ef ote 
| 0 assemble and elect fit persons, not 2 
ceeding 21 in number, properly é 
qualified in terms of the set and usage, F 
; \ 


30. Montrose, |Sept. 7, 1817: 
Poll Election. 


Session. 
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"Places. Dates. Reason for Granting. Form of Grant, 
be Magistrates and Town-Council 
the same. 
An alteration to be also made of the 
ofthe burgh. ~ 


Brethren, Burgesses,|Inhabitant resided in 
rades, Householders,|the burgh at and previous to Michael- 
Inhabitants, stat-lmas 1816, (excluding Honorary and 

, that the Michael-non-residing Burgesses, and such as 
mas Election had beenjwere not Burgesses at Michaelmas 
reduced by the Court}1816, Servants, and Pensioners.) to 


assemble and elect fit persons, 19 in 
umber, properly qualified in terms 
the set and usage, to be Magistrates 
Town-Councillors of the same. 
_An alteration also made in the set 


the burgh. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 


August 14.—His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent has been pleased t grant unto Lieuten- 
ant-General the Hon. John lie Cuming, (here- 


Melville, deceas- 
ed;) and to Jane, his wife, (eldest daughter of 
Thomas Cuming, and -daughter of William 
Cuming, both of the city of Edinburgh, 

rs. deceased,) his Majesty royal licence 


rmission, that may, in rsuance 


said late William Cuming, hencefi 
continue to use the surname of Cuming, in 


PI ye 7 Majesty the King of Denmark. 

lop, ‘to be a Knight Commander 

litary Onder of the Bath, on 
Samuel M‘Cormick, Esq. advocate, to be She- 


riff- Depute of the sheriffdom of the island 
in room of John James Edmonstone, een 


signed. 
Esq. advocate, to be Sheriff-De- 


Members R d to serve in the New 
Parliament, omitted at p. 186 of last 
Number. 

Briigewater—George Pocock,* and William 

Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Aug. 7.—Lord Napier havi 


there. 
&.—Rev. T. W 
Ore my right, LL.B. to the rectory of 
H. Rolls to 
* the rectory of Barnwell, St 


2 L. Gds. Major Hon.H. E, Irby to be Major ‘and 
Lt. Col. me 23d 


Stanlow in the Wolds, Notts. 


24.—Rev. Thomas Ludbey, M. A. to the rectory 


of Cranham, Essex. 


The Rev. J, G. M‘Innes, of the 


a ordained by the Relief Presbytery of E- 
in » and goes over i to take the 
pete charge of the New Relief Church, Hali- 


Nova Scotia, North America. 
28.—Rev. T. G. Ackland, M A. to the rectory 


of the united parishes of St Mildred, Bread Street, 
and St Margaret Moses. 


29.—The Magistrates and Town Council of 


Dumbarton have presented Mr William Jeffray, 
preacher of the gospel at Stirling, to the church 
red meas of Dumbarton, vacant the death of 
the Rev. J 


ames Oliphant. 
51.—The Right Hon. Lord D of Doug- 


las has presented the Rev. Archi M‘Conechy, 
me to the united parish and church of 


and Preston, in the presbytery of Dunse, 


vacant by the death of the Rev. John Cam a 


Sept. 1.—Rev. H. Law, to the rectory of Down- 


ham, near Ely. 


Ill. MILITARY. 


June 1818 
2 D. Gds. Lieut. A. from h. p. 23 Dr. to 

5 Lieut. W. H , from 22 Dr. to 

Lieut. vice H exc. 
6 Lieut. J. W. from h. pd 
p- 

Walker, exch. ree. dif 
50th do. 
7L. Dr, Lieut. F , from 25 Dr. to be 
Lieut. vice Custance, exch. 16th do. 
9 Assist. Surg. E Burton, from 12 F. te 
be Assist. Surg. vice Knox, h. p. 
nH Lieut. T, B. Wall, from h. p. 25 Dr. to 
exch, ree, dif. 
15 Lieut. J. L , from 33 F. to be Lt. 
, exch, 13th Aug. 

20 Lieut. W. H. Smith. from h. p. 105 F. 
to be Lieut. vice Scott, exch, rec. diff. 

Lieut. H. from 5 Dr. 
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23 
15.—Rev. T. Hallward, M. A. to the rectory of 
ut tt 17.—Rev. Dr Robinson, of Ravenstonedale, to 
the rectory of Clifton, Westmoreland. 
A AY oO Sp ouse, in the Rev. J. Leeds, late of Norwich, to the yon 
Bh shire of Mid Lothian (third spn of the late Right Of Montreal, Lower Canada, vacant by the death 53 
of the Rev. Dr Mountain, vd 
40 
ace: 3 of Cuming quarterly with those of the no . 
4, of Lesalle, Earls of Leven and Melville. 
53 
58 
ot 
 g Depute of Wigtonshire, in room of John Busby 
67 
73 
| 76 
Mr Bennet was 
80 
13.—The Associate Burgher congrega- 
= Mr Joke Russell’ preaches of the 
be theut minister 
Associate Sy a of Annan gave an 
unanimous call to the George Lawson, Bol- Oe MIO SOT j 
ton, Lapesshi:e. 23d de. 
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o Lieut. N. Custance, from 7 L. Dr. to be 90 Corn. S. W. ham, fm. h. p. 13 Dr. 
» Lieut. vice Seymour, exch. 16th do. to be Ensign, vice Bayley, Ech. rec. 
Gren. Gds. Lord John Bentinck to be Ensign & Lt, diff. do. 
by purch. vice Swan, 98 F. do. 97 Lieut. R. Bradish, from. h. p. to be 
IF. Lieut. G. Mathias, from h. p. to be Lt. Lieut. vice Keen exch. do, 
vice Vallencey, exch. ree. diff 25d do. Surg. H. Cowen, trom b, p. 75 F. tobe 
J M ‘Gregor to be » Vice Main- vin Gem. 81 F. do. 
Li from h. by vice Lid ell, 
eut. J p- w 
Lieut. vice Moore, exch. rec. diff. ret. oe ee 6th do. 
’ pe urke, ret. 
vice Hacket, ree. diff 254 do. 
Aug. 2W.1.R.Ens. W. L. P. Moriarty, from 64 ©. to 
Ensign G. G. Watkins to be Lieut. vice be Ens, vice M‘Pherson, exch. 1dthdo. 
Harrison, cashiered Ju R.Afr,Cor.Lieut. W. Gray to be Capt. vice Le- 
Ensign F. P. Clarkson, from h. p. 5 man, dead, 50th do. 
F. to be Ensign, vice Watkins do. ign J. P. Sparks to be Lieut. do. 
12 Assist. Surg. J. Ligertwood, fm. h. p. J. Chisholm to be Ensign de. 
to be Assist, Surg. vice Burton, R.YrkRa. Ss. p- 87 F. to 
Lieut. vice Piatt, = 15th Aug. 
15 Thoms Jervis tobe Ensign by prch _ Staff Colonel) Macdonald, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. 
. to purch. vice arling, appointed to Staff of Mau- 
Campbell 1 Life do. 14th do. 
23 n G. F. Morden, from h. p.14F. Commis. Dep. D. Bowman, intment as Dep- 
2d Lt. vice Poe, exch, rec. diff. ssist, Commis, appoi cancelled, hav . 
do. ing sominet to proceed on Foreign 
24 Lieut. T. F. Smith to be Adjut. vice Serv 
Brooksbank. res. Adjut. only 25d do. Med. Dep. Deputy inep, of Local Rank, A. West 
26 Capt. A. C. Drawwater, fm, h. p. 62 F. nsp, by Brevet 29th April 
to be Capt. vice Addison, exch, rec. Dr J, Mackenzie, from h, 
diff. to the Forces, vice incron 
7 Bt. Lt, Col. J. Hare to be Major by 13th A 
urch. vice Sparrow, ret. 30th do. Staff Surg. E. Doughty, from h. p. 
t R. Handcock tu be Capt. by be Surg. do, 
army do, = Mate R. Melin to be Assist. 
Surg. do. 6th Aug. 
by perch 13th Aug. Die of Med. P, J, Macdonald to be 
52 Bt. ajor G. Elliot, fr. h. p. 60 F. hecary do. Kaede prom. do, 
* be Capt. vice W exch, rec, diff, 11 erkins to be Hospital Mate do. 
23d July 30th July 
53 Lieut. T. hing Assist, Surg. J. Campbell, M. D. from 
Lieut. vice I, R. to be 
be Lieut. vice Lieut. Gorman, ex: 
aly R. Artil. Gent Cader Smyth to be 24 
to be Ensign by purch, vice vies Wathine, 
Corbet, ret. Svth do, 8th July 1818 
45 from h. p. F. to S. A. Severne, to be 2d 
be Capt. vice Stewart, exch. rec. diff. Lieut. prom. do. 
23d do. J. Hollingworth, to be 2d 
52 Sir J. M. from h. p. 3 Lieut. vice _Licut. vice Jago, do. 
- to be Maj. vice Mein, exch. rec, ‘ingfield, to be 2d 
diff. 16th do. Lieut. rom. do. 
Lieut. J. Montagu, from h, p. to be » to be 2d Lieut. 
Lieut. vice Cleghorn, exch. ree. diff. viee Griffin, 
3 .R. Monk, fm. h vies Lethios 
5 Paym.» Brunsw. Lieut. prom 
us. to be Paym. vice Sherwood, Ss. 
vice Ryves, res. 
58 F, J. Ranie to be Lieut. G. P. Heywood, to be 24 
e, bs ug. Lieut. vice Somerville, prom. do. 
- Brown to E 
60 Qu. Mast. Howsman superseded, being achanges. 
absent without leave. ge Me » from 52 F. ree. diff. with Major Sir 
64 Ensign A. J. M‘Pherson, from 2 W. I. 1. M. Tylden, h. p. 3 F. 
Rx to be Ensign, vice Addison, from 26 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Moria wwater, h. p. 62 F. 
67 Assist. Surg. M.'W. Kenny to be Sutg, Wallet, from 32 F. rec. diff. with Bt. Major 
vice Crake, Filiot, h. p. 60 F. 
73 ign J. Atkinson to be Lieut. vice Stewart, from 45 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
* M‘Connell, dead. 24th Jan. hton, h. p. 5 F. 
24 Lieut. C. M. _fonh ps —— , from 9 F. rec. diff with Capt. 
Ceylon Reg. to be Ensign, do. Hill, h. p. 14 F. 
76 Ensign H. Wood to be ureh. Lieut. W ker, from 6 Dr. G. rec, diff. with Lieut. 
vice Daniell, 99 F. 1 Dunn, h. p. 40 F. 
vice Mt ‘Donald exch. Wall, h, p. 23 Dr. 
0 13th A ——— Scott, from 20 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
80 Nix Surg. Smith, h. 105 F. 
81 ~ 
from 97 F. to be am, 5 Dr. G. 
25 Dr. with Lieut, Custance, 
30th J 
to bo ———Vallencey, from 1 F. ree, diff’ with Lieut. 
Wal , dead, 23d do Mathias, h. p. 
Ensign R. Elliot to be Lieut. do” 
dW. F. to be Ensign, do’ ughes, h. p. bons 
"7 J. ~ 60 F. to be En, ——— Gorman, from 40 F, rec. diff. with Lieut. 
sign, vice Baylee, prom. (ith do Hilpert, h. p. 41 F. 
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Lieut. Cleghorn, from 52 F. ree, diff. with Lieut. Assist. Commis, Gen. Bowman, hav 
Montagu, h. p. 5 to proceed upon Foreign — > 
Keen, from 97 F. with Lieut. Bradish, h. p.. 
———- Potts, from R, York Rang. with Lieut. seded. 
O'Grady, h, p. 87 F. Housman, 60 F. being absent 
2d Lieut. Poe, From F. rec. diff. with Ensign t leave. 
Morden, h. p. 
from 76 ¥. wih Easign Thr Deaths. 
Bayley, F. ree, diff, with Cornet Of late 4 Ro 
Popham, h. p. r. almesiey, 82 F. 1 
Paym. Sherwood 53 F. with Paym. Moni, Elder, h. p. 351 
p. Bruns utcher, + 16th A 181 
Resignations and Retirements. —— Green, h. mt 
Major Sparrow, 27 F. Captain Leman, Royal Tieam Corps 
Captain Lidwell, 98 F. . Lieut. Fe »10F, 
Burke, 99 F. —— Rolfe, 58 F. 24th May 1818 
Ensign Elderton, 15 F. ——— M‘Connell, 75 F. 
Appointments Cancelled. Schooles, 81 F.— 7th July 1818 
Supernumerary Aesist, Surg. in India Ligertwoo4, Armstrong, City of Dublin Mil. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 

Tue month of August has been unusually dry. Between the first and the 25th there 
fell only about one-tenth of an inch, and that on five different days, and at considerable 
intervals. After this period there were some heavy showers, but not such as materially 
to interrupt the harvest operations. The barometer, till towards the end of the month, 


was high and steady, at a mean elevation of about 30 inches, the variation in 24 hours 


never amounting to two-tenths. The h generally indicated a considerable 
degree of dryness, and altogether the month forms a striking contrast ta the correspond- 
ing month of 1817. ‘The rain hardly exceeds one-eighth of what fell in August last 
year, the mean temperature is nearly 24 degrees warmer, the mean elevation of the ba- 
rometer four-tenths greater, and the average of Leslie’s hygrometer one-third higher. !t 
is perhaps unsafe to hazard any conjectures on a sabjes hans general laws are so little 
understood as that of the weather, yet the continued uniformity of the state of the at- 
mosphere, particularly with regard to temperature, would dispose one to believe, that 
some decided change has this season taken place im the climate of at least the northern 

ions of the globe. The character of the last four months does certainly favour the 
opinions of some philosophers ing the Polar ice, and to an ingenious theorist, can- 
not fail to furnish a subject of ible and amusing speculation. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Extracted the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 
Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 1818. 


Means. Extremes. 

THERMOMETER. _ Degrees. THERMOMETER. 

. and 10 P.M, 56.4 | Lowest ditto, 

Highest 10P.M. . 64.0 

observations, ° west ditto 49.0 

* * | Greatest range in 24 hours, Sth, 

of spring water, . . 57.5 

BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. _— 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 61) 29.901 A. Sets 39.392 
+ + + 1OP. M. (temp. of mer. 61). 29.914] Highest 10P.M. . Mth, . 30-200 
both, mer.61) . 29.907 | Lowestditto, . Zith, . 29.400 
‘hole range of Barometer, 4.178 | Greatest range in 24 hours, Slst, 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE'S). Degreus. HYGROMETER. Degrees. 

| | Highest 10A.M. 0th, 47.0 

of HYGROMETER. WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 

. Greatest dryness, 8th 10 A. M. 
22.3! | Least ditto, 27th,10P.M. 


Fair days 25 ; miny days ©; wind, west of meridian, 16; east of meridian, 15. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, im the Qbservatory, Caltonhill. 
N. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o'clock in the morning, and four 


«clock in the afternoon. The in the first column are taken from the Register Thermometer. 
Ther | Haro Ther. [Baro Wind.) Remarks. 
| 5% .887|M. 60 Dull, Shry, 
A A. 59 57 wind high, 
M. - 60 .867|/M. 58 N Cold, chngl. 
2{ A. ~ ~ mod. 
) 
3{ : Ne G1 Welwind, mod. 
M. St -865|M. 57 
ya. 6s 365A, 59 
M 60 
70 59 
M. .9051M. 59) 
6{ 65 .905/A. 61 
A. . 
M. 61 58} 
10f A. 60 59 
M. 65 491)M. 30) 
62 59 
M. od 6 . ) 
A. } co} 
M. 5 
M. 
15 { A. E. Ditto, ditto 60 
M. 63 le. Vry wim. sns. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE harvest is now nearly brought to a close in the earlier districts of Scotland, as well 
as throughout the greater part of England. With the exception of wheat, the crops are 
very generally complained of as deficient in quantity, and in some parts the quality also 
of the barley and oats is said to be inferior. The state of the markets tends to confirm 


this, for while wheat during the month of August has been at a medium about 5s. per © 


t 


vem are rising, in particular barley and beans. In the heat and drought of the summer, — 


earliness of harvest, and, perhaps, also in the productiveness of the crops, there seems to 
be a considerable resemblance between this season and the year 1800, which, like the pre- 
sent, succeeded one of the worst harvests ever remembered. As fodder must be scarce, 
store cattle have fallen. The , latterly, suffered much from the drought. In 
some places the stock had to be supplied with other food, and driven to a distance to 
expected. There seems to be a great scarcity of this root, as well as of other vegetables in 
the London market ; and we hear of large purchases being made for it in this neighbour- 
hood.—15th September. 


SIX But, though these are the standards of , the measures of every county 
varies a little from them ; and even in the same county, two or more customary measures are found d 
ferent from the standard, and from one another. The Stirlingshire measure, in the Glasgow tabic, is 
more than 8 per cent, above the Linlithgow wheat boll. The boll of oatmeal is 8 Dutch stones, or 1401 
avoirduposs, and the peck is a sixteenth or 1b. avoirdupois; but the peck of potatoes, in Edi- 
burgh, Ought to weigh 28 Ib. The weight by which butcher meat is sold, is commonly the Dutch 
pound of ounces,—the stone contain of these pounds, and ‘thus i tor Ja steome avoir- 
oe Hay is sold by the stone, weighing from 22 (which is the t in to 281d. 

butter by the lb, of as many ounces, 
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N. B.—WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—The Linlithgow boll, which is to be understood in the fol ¥ 2 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 


Wheat. 

1818. Barley. Oats. | Pease. | | Oatmeal Pineal 

Boll|Prices |Av. | Loaf. tip. Bolls|Peck. | Bolls.| Pook. 

Aug. 19} 409) 26 41/57 10] 53 5825 28) 26 28 4011} 30}, Aug. asf 505/14 TH as 
912546 1135 40123 271 26 1011 10 251 50111 7 || 48 | 

2} 407]50 45 (58 4124 28] 50 351011 1 Sept. a] 25511 

35.46 '40 41 '25 27) 50 55 1011}} 10), 347/18] 43 

Glasgow. 
Wheat, 240 Tbs. Oats, 264 Ibs.) Barley, 520 Tbs. |Dus.& Flour 


| Americ.|iIrish. Scots.) Eng. English.| Scots. |Stir. Mea.|j 140 Ibs. }280 Ibs. 


s. & dd 


| 8 
Aug. 19) 40 42 O54 58 


S.. 
54 42 27120 55 39 


& 
62 
264 59 42 54 58154 41 27/20 24/24 251 55 39135 55 2 35 162 63 
Sept. 2] 40 42 6154 38 | 54 41 fod 26/25 55 39/40 46 35 65 
42 58 | 54 42 Moa 27/25 271) 42 45/40 461 30 355 Hoa 98 lee 63 
Haddington. Dalkeith, 
} "Wheat. Oatmeal.” 
Bolis.| Prices. | Av. pr. | | 1818. Boll. {Per Pek. 
Aug. 21] 550) 25 41 0 | 36 8 126 354] 20 27 25 98 
2s) 556} 25 43 0 | 37 0 40 20 26 50 34 24/1230 2461 1 6 
4] 50 44 | 59 5 454 41] 21 28 195 32497 34 31240 260) 1 7 
985 | 55 45 0 | 59 0 420 21 32 Pox Sept. 7250 2661 1 8 


London. 
1818, |Wheat- |) Rye. |) Barley. Oats. beans. Pease, Flour, 2501b. 


per qr. Fd &Po}j Potat- Pigeon. Tick. Bo.ting. Grey.|| Fune. | 2d. ||Loaf. 
Aug. 17} 70 $4 48 | 40 68 150 40/58 70 76 72} 68 72 0 75/65 70) 1 
2460 | 58 56 28 40/36 421182 92 54 68} 70 75/65 15 
31/60 | 40 60 28 40/56 421188 92 68 75/1 54 6845: 79 7363 i 
Sept. 7/60 88 | 42 70150 36/33 49/88 92 40 9045 70 75165 70d 1 
Wheat. Oatm. 240d, 
1818. 70 Ib. 45 ib. rey Amer, 
“1196 Ib. 
sd.js.d. s. dis.d. s, 
Aug. 189935124424 9153 7 38 47 
25)93 12644 410156 & 358 48 
Sept. 1196128144 410170 8 38 48 
90128465 8 38°45 
All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
1818, | Wht.| Rye. |Briey. | Oats. Pease Dts. Wht. | Rye. | Barley Oats. [Beans 
s d.j dis. dis, djs. djs. din d. dja d. ad. |s. 
Aug. 882 3/52 7151 3/35 10 6 8/59 3157 52 49 4154 259 
157911} 50 4150 058 15/79 050 8135 057 
22.79 2) Si 751 354 6)69 059 10/28 Of 22/78 1150 749 2152 1168 458 
29 80 1! 52 334 Sito 562 8,36 Hse 2 152 10 62 7 


| Aggregate Averages of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and Wales, by 
a which dmportation is to be regulated in Great Britain. isk 
Wheat, 7d.—Rye, 9d.—Bar 49s. Sd,—Oats, Beans, 11d,—Pease, 
Average Prices of Grate ta Weeks immediately preceding 
Wheat, 67s, 10d.—Rye, 58s. Sd.—Barley, 44s.—~( 30s. 11d.—Beans, 48s, 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLontIaAL Propuce.—Sugars.—The demand for Muscovades has been limited, and 

rices have suffered little alteration, fluctuating perhaps fro 13. to 2s. per ewt. Foreign 
be been little in request ; and no alteration in price can be stated. Coffve continues 
subject to great fluctuation. In the week ending the 18th uls. it declined 12s. to Lis. 

rcwt.; and on the 20th the prices were Is. to 2s.per cwt. lower than on the 18th. 
The market is still heavy:to-day, at a reduction of 2s. to 3s. per cwt. Cotton has been 
a favourite article of speculation ; notwithstanding the India Company has declared 
26,000 bags for sale on the 18th instant. The prices have advanced a little. To-day 
the market is again heavy.—The total imports into Great Britain this year, compared 
with 1817, during the same months, is as follows :— 

From Ist Jan. to 3lst Aug. 1817. Ist Jan. to 3ist Aug. 1818. 


From the United States, 167,103 176,563 
Brazil and Portugal, 51,625 112,753 

Kast Indies, 72,892 . 135,332 
West Indies, &c. 31,266 28,277 
322,886 452,925 


Making an increase this year of about 130,000 bags ; and there is an increase of stock 
in the kingdom nearly in equal proportion. Rwm.—There were considerable sales in 
the last week of August; prices rather higher ; no Leewards offering under 3s. 3d. The 
demand has since subsided, and prices have fallen ld. to 2d. per gallon. To-day there 
is little business doing, and prices nominal. T'vbacco is in brisk demand, both to the 
trade and on speculation ; and prices have improved. Oi/s.——-The reports of the Davis” 
Straits fishery continuing indifferent, there has been a considerable advance on whale 
oil; Greenland about L.1. Sperm, cod, and seal oils are also considerably higher. 

Evropean Propuce.—The demand for tallow has been extensive since our last 
report, and prices advanced rapidly ; 91s. was realized for yellow candle, and Is. to 2s. 
higher was asked; but the ino has since subsided, and the market is again lower ; 
for arrivals during the season 77s. Hemp and flaw have also become in request, and 
prices are improving. Brandy is rather heavy; purchasers waiting the event of the 
vintage in France, which is rted to be indifferent ; inferior descriptions may however 
be quoted a shade higher. ‘here is no alteration in the prices of Geneva. 

British Manufactures —At Dudley, Stourbridge, &c. the iron trade was never known 
‘0 brisk as it is at this moment; the foreign orders being so great, that my cannot be 
completed with sufficient celerity. At Aberdeen, an advance of from 10 to 15 per cent. 
has recently taken place in the prices of weaving. The excess of the revenue in the pre- 
sent quarter, beyond that in corresponding quarter of last year, will be nearly 
L. 1,500,000.—Sept. 8 

Conse of Exchange, London, Sept. 11.—Amsterdam, 37 : 10 B.2 U. Ditto at sight, 
37: 4. Rotterdam, 11;13:2U. Antwerp, 11:16 Ex. M. Agio of the Bank on 
Holland, 2. Hamburgh, 35: 2:24 U. Altona, 35:3; 24U. Paris, 3 days sight, 
25: 0U. Bourdeaux, 25:20. Frankfort on the Maine, 145 Ex. M, Madrid, 38} 
effect, Cadiz, 38} effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 50}. Genoa, 46. Lisbon, 57}. 
Rio Janeiro, 67. Dublin, 93. per cent. Cork, 93. 

_Prices of Bullion per doudloons, L.4: 0:0. New dollars, L.0: & : 34. 
Silver in bars, standard, L. 0: 5: 44. ; 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 9d.—Cork, or Dublin, 

42s. 8d.—Belfast, 15s. 9d.—Hamburgh, 12s. 8d.—Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 30s. 
Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from August 19 to September 9, 1818. 


Aug. 19th.|Aug, 26th.| Sept. Ist. | Sept. 9th 
3 per cent, reduced 76k 764 74 _ 
3 per cent. consols, 76} 75 754 
navy 105} 1054 103§ 1054 
bo ni 7 x 
Bxchequer bills 1820p 18 209 
Consols. for acct. = 75h |. 768 | 7 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Sept. 12. 
LEITH. GLascow. | LIVERPOOL., Loxpown. 
TEA, Bohea, per lb. » | — @ — - — 
Suear, Musc. cwt. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . | 80 — | 78 81 | 73 80 | 80 82 
Fine and very fine, ~ | 92 96 | — — | 89 92 | 88 93 
Brazil, Brown, . . — — 42 50 | 46 48 
White, . . | — | 53 61 | 60 63 
Refined, Double Loaves, ./150 160 | — — 13 
Powder ditto, 2 324 126 — | 
Single ditto, ..... 122 1119 124 |124 126 |} — ont 
Small Lumps, 118 116 128 | — 
Large ditto, . . j114 115 112 119 |114 
Crushed Lumps, . | — 67 | 66 67 | 70 72 — _ 
Mo British, . 44 47|43 45/;416 45 
Correr, Jamaica, | — _|— 
Ord. good, and fine ord.j144 156 |142 153 148 148 
Fine and very fine, —|— — 168 175 
Dutch, Triage & very ord.|138 140 | — — |138 140 | — _ 
Ord. good, & fine ord: [142 150 | — — |142 150 |105 130 
St Domingo,. . . . 158 | — |147 150 | — 
PrmeEn ro (in Bond), Ib. .| — 114) 104 104) — 
SpinitsJam. Ruml60.P.| 35 10d 41/39 310/36 40 | 3s 5d 3s 8d 
Brandy, gal. . | 9s 10 -—{82 8 6 
Geneva, . .. | 3874 39) — 3 9 
Wives, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. | 60 64 | — — — 50 0 55 0 
Portugal Red, pipe, . 48 54 — — ) — 46 0 52 0 
Spanish White, butt. . | 34 55 | — —_—|— — 26 0 60 0 
Teneriffe, pipe, 30 85 — a=» 
Madeira, . . -| 60 70 | — — | 40 45 
Locwoopn, Jamaica, ton, .| £9 8 15 |£815 £8 16 
Honduras, . . .. 99 —/810 9 9 — 
Campeachy, . | —|9 00;91010 
Fustic, Jamaica,. . . 11 —|— — 10 0 11 10 O£12 0 
—|— — 01410} 120 40 
Inpteo, Caraccas fine, 95 G4 1161 869 6) — Lis 0d 11s 6a 
TimbBeEn, Amer. Pine, foot,} 98 2 23) — 
Honduras Mahogany | 8d 010 14 16] Is 24d Is 4d 
Tar, American, — — — |150 16 6/18 22 
‘Tatcow, Rus. Yel. Candle, | 90 91 | 92 95 | 94 — | 88 _ 
Home melted, cwt. . 88 91 — | llg 
liemp, Riga Rhine, ton, | 50 51 | 50 51 i— — | 50 
Petersburgh Clean, . 49 50 | 50 51 | 48 50 | 49 _ 
Mats, «+ 115 | — — 1110 
BristiEs, Peters. Firsts,| 15 0 16 0 | — — | 14 15 
Petersburgh Pearl, | 50 GB — 52 
ese ditto, cwt. | 60 61 | 60 — | 58 — | 62 63 
55 | 52 51 6} 54 
Om, Whale, tun, . . | 45 — | 43 45 | 44 — | 33 35 
Cod, 80 (p.brl.)— — — 40 42 36 
Towacco, Ving. fine, Ib. .| 11 
Sea Island, fine, . — ry - 
Demerara and Berbice, | — 2 2}310 2 2 2 
Pernambuco, . . . | — 212 a 
Maranham, 2 oy 2 2 
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ALPHABETICAL List of announced in August 1818, 


extracted from the London Gazette. 
A J. London, butcher Ker, R. 
Ashby, W. Godmanehester, miller Lapage, S. London, dealer 
Pee 4 C. London jan Leigh, W. London, merchant 


and J. Beck, 


Breese, 

Bousfeld, W. London, w 
Bruford, C. London, cabinet-maker 

Burton, W. Hinckley, Leicester, hosier 
Buckland, M. Boyswater, Middlesex, victualler 
Churcher, J. Bromiley, Kent, cordwainer 
Chorley, Lancaster, joiner 


Hyne, R. senior, Dartmouth, merchant 
Jones, M. London, livery-stable-keeper 
James, W. London, merchant 
Karpele, R. Dover, jeweller 


W. Lendon, wine-merchant 

Lear, F. Strand, Middlesex, brush-maker 

Love, J. E. Ewesham, Worcester, jeweller 

oran, T. Holyhe nglesea, i 

Marshall, E. Afdington, Rent, factor 

Massar, A. London, merchant 

Page, G. London, silk-mercer 

Prout, Truro, grocer 

Penn, F. or, thamstow, Essex, plumbez 

y metehant 


Salisbury, J. and S. Liv , sailkmakers 


Smith, W. Leicester, woo ler 


— R. London, woollen-draper 
orogood, C. Strand, Middlesex, dealer 
Varley, T. Huddersfield, 


turer 
Wakefield, J, City Road, Middlesex, dealer 
Walker, S. jun. hester, grocer 
Walker, J. Neithorp, Banbury, eollar-maker 
Whitfield, J. Old Street, Middlesex, coal-merechant 
Wilkins, S. Buekingham and Bermondsey, fell- 
monger 


ALPHABETICAL List ef Scorch Bankrupts and Divipewps, announced in 
August 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQU ESTRATIONS. 
Chalmers, David, and Company, Loekerbie, linen 
and woollen-drapers 
Dowie, Robert, Leith, wright . 
Fergus and Kidston, Glasgow, wholesale groeers 
Fetter, James Robert, St Andrew's, eorn-mer- 


M‘Donald, Alexander, Leith, builder 
— and Company, Leith, mer- 
Mitchell, John, Glasgow, merchant 


Seandret, James, Peterhead, ter and glazier 
Wilson, John, Senior, 


Donaldson, George, Edinburgh,’draper; by W. 
Scott, aecountant there, 3d October 
Hood, John, and John Hood and Company, 
Glasgow; by Mr Jeftray, 14, Stirling Square 
September 


Aitken, 

Mitchell, Alexander, Fiddesbeg of Foveran, far- 
mer and ecattle-dealer; by D. Hutcheon, advo- 
cate in Aberdeen, 16th September 

Mitchell, Colin Company, Perth, publishers ; 

ick S there, September 


Sep 
Walter, and Aberdeen, 
par by Joha Duguid, advocate 


DIVIDENDS. 
Donald, William, Greenock, merchant; by the 18th Sep 
trustee there, 23d September 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 24. At Durie, Mrs Christie, a son. 


June 30. At Knowsouth, the lady of 
William Oliver, Esq. of Dinlabyre, a son. 

July 3. At Shandwick Place, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Miller of Glenlee, @ son. 

— At Stranraer, the lady of Colonel 
Macnair, 90th Regiment, a son. 
_ 8. At Deal, the lady of Captain Maccul- 
loch, of his Majesty's ship Severn, a son. 


12. At No. 51, G Street, the lady 
Buller, Sith Regiment, a daugh- 


25. At Teviotbank, the Hon. Mrs EL 


9 the lady of D. Cc. Ca- 
meron, Esq. a son. 

27. At Cargen, the of William 
Stothert of Cargen, Esq. a , 

30. At Edinburgh, lady of Major- 
General Balfour, a daughiter. 

August 1. At Glengyle, Mrs Macgregor 
junior of Glengyle, a son and heir. 


Lamont of Lamont, a son. . 4. The lady of James Wedderburn, Esq 


i 
| | 
| arlow, J. MIddIeseX, jeweller 
; 
3 
a 
4 Devereux, and M. Lambert, London, mer- 
Frost, J. St Alban’s, Mertford, linen-draper 
Flower, T. London, jeweller 
Fitton, J. Gosport, dealer 
Finley, T. H. Whittle Hills, Lancaster, cotton- 
4 manufacturer 
4 Griffiths, J. Bristol, vietualler 
4 Houlbroeke, T. London, linen-draper 
Hearse, J. Bristol, calenderer 
Harcourt, J. Chard, Somerset, banker 
A 
£ 2 
Miller, James, Glasgow, mer t; u 
Gardner, J. and J. Glasgow, mathematica! instru- 
a onteath, Duncan, and Company, OW, 
4 cers ; G. Sanderson, accountant e, Sth 
| liot, a son. 
26. In George Street, Edinburgh, Lady = Ma 
Anne. Wardlaw, a daughter. 
— In U Baker Street, Portmaz 
— At Shandwick Place, Edinburgh, 
the lady of James a i hats 4 » 


‘ 
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his Majesty’s Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land, a daughter. 

&. Mrs Bridges, Duke Street, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter. 

9. The lady of John Anstruther Thom- 
son, Esq. of Charlton, a son. 

12. At Grovehouse, Blackheath, the 
Right Hon. the Countess of Huntingdon, 
a son.—We are authorized to say, it is 
Lord Huntingdon’s intention to commemo- 
rate his succession to the title, by naming 
this boy Robin Hood.—Cowrier. 

14. At the chateau of Neuilly, the 
Duchess of Orleans, of a son. 

16. At Worthing, the lady of James 
Grant, Esq. a son and heir. 

17. At Arbuthnott-house, the Viscount- 
ess of Arbuthnott, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of William 
Robertson, Esq. Great King Street, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Dublin, Lady Manners, a son 
and heir. 

19. At Rosiere, near Lyndhurst, the 
Countess of Erroll, a dauglicer. 

22. At Aytoun-house, Mrs Fordyce of 
Aytoun, a daughter. 

25. At Tullamore, Ireland, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Martin Lindsay, (78th 
regiment) of Halbeath, a son. | 

26. The lady of Major Alexander Mac- 
kay, Great King Street, a daughter. 

28. At Cockairney-house, Fifeshire, the 
lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Moubray, a son. 

Lately, At Gibraltar, the lady of Depu- 
ty Commissary-General John Mackenzie, 
a son. 

At Gordonhall, the lady of Sir James 
Alex. Gordon, R.N., K.C.B. a daughter. 

The wife of a shepherd, employed by 
Mr Hawkins of Newport, Monmouthshire, 
of two boys and two girls, which are in a 


thriving way. The parents are poor, and 
keep them in -baskets instead 
cradles. 


MARRIAGES. 

July 23. At Banff, the Rev. Alexander 
Bruce, episcopal clergyman, Banff, to Do- 
rothea Mary, eldest daughter of Robert 
Bartlett, Esq. of Limehouse, London. 

28. At Dunkirk, Samuel Christian, Esq. 
et Amsterdam, fourth son of Joseph Christ- 
ian, Esq. of London, to (seorgette Susanne 
Gregorie, youngest daughter of George 
Gregorie, Esq. of Ostend. 

2¥. At Barrisdale, Colonel Cameron, of 
the 95th, or rifle corps, to Miss Macdonell, 
enly daughter of Coll Macdonell, Esq. of 
Barrisdale. 

Aug. 4. At Linton, Prestonkirk, Hen- 


Fy Dinning, Esq. Newlands, Belford, to 


Miss Grace Rennie, i inton. 

&. At Whitehaven, Monsieur Lecomte, 
only son of Monsieur le Baron de Lecomte, 
of Touraine, in France, to Caroline Mar- 
garet, only child of William Campbell 
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[Sept. 


Heatly, Esq. Captain and Adjutant of the 
Whitehaven militia, and third cousin to 
his Grace the Duke of Argyle. 

11. At Green Cottage, near Elgin, Lach- 
lan Mackintosh, Esq. of Raigmore, to 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Archibald Dun- 
bar, Bart. of Northfield. 

— At Braidwood, Mr Andrew Waugh, 
writer in Edinburgh, to Margaret, third 
daughter of George Ferme, Esq. Braid- 


12. At Fort William, Thomas Macdo- 
nald, Esq. writer in Fort William, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of the late Lieut. 
Colonel John Cameron of Achnasaul. 

15. Michael Bruce, Esq. to Lady Par- 
ker, widow of Captain Sir Peter Parker, 
Bart. of the royal navy. 

20. At Dumfries, Captain Dugald Stew- 
art, of the Ist battalion Royal Marines, 
to Miss Dalziel, of Glenae. 

24. At Portobello, John Murray, Esq. 
W.S. to Miss Ann Jane Borland, youngest 
caughter of the late James Borland, [sq. 
Glasgow. 

— At Burnbank, Wilham Weir, Esq. 
of the Bombay medical establishment, to 
Ann, eldest daughter of the late Mr John 
Torrance, Hamilton. 

September 1. At Boreland, John. Forbes, 
Esq. surgeon, R.N. to Miss Mary Belches 
Campbell, daughter of John Campbell, 
of Boreland. 

At Edinburgh, Christopher 
Kane, M.D. late of the medical staff ot the 
Mediterranean army, to Catharine Marga- 
ret Olympia, daughter of the late Governor 
Campbell of Fort George, and of Melford, 
in Argylishire. ' 

DEATHS. 

Feb. 13. At Calcutta, James Rattray, 
Esq. second in the East India Company's 
civil service, judge of the circuit in the 
Dacca division, and eldest son of the late 
James Rattray of Arthurstone. 

Muy 4. Of a violent dysentery, which 
cartied him off in the short space of two 
days, Mr Henry Alexander, the colonial se- 
cretary of the Cape of Good Hope. 

30. At Barbadoes, of an apoplectic fit, 
the Hon. George Maynard, Chief Justice ot 
the Court ef Common Pleas, and one of his 
Majesty’s council in that island. He was 
poeeonein home, when he fell off his 
iorse, as was supposed, immediately 


June 15. In Ruthwell vi Dumfries- 
shire, William Gillespie, an old Chelsea pen- 
sioner. By his own account he was 108 years 
of age, having been born in the year 1710. 
His discharge, however, which is dated in 
1763, and characterizes him as being then 
‘* worn out in the service,” makes him 4 
few years younger, but still upwards of 
100." He was a native of Ireland, which 
place he left when very young, avd hav- 
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ing enlisted in the Enniskillen dragoons, 
he served in the German wars under Lord 
Stair, in the years 1743-4. Onthe break- 


ing out of the rebellion his regiment was 
recalled, and at the fatal battle of Pres- 


tonpans, he gallantly saved from falling | 


into the hands of the enemy, a stand of 
colours which had been abandoned on the 
field. The colours were lying by the side of 
an ensign who had just breathed his last. 
Gillespie took them up, and seeing the ce- 
lebrated Colonel Gardiner, who had «hen 
received his death-wound, reclining on a 
bank at a little distance, he went up to 
him and asked his commands :—** Save 
yourself” was all that the good man could 
say ; on which Gillespie instantly mounted 
tris horse, and, through a shower of balls, 
from a party of the rebels who were in pos- 
session of the public road, reached a place 
of safety with his prize. The old man de- 
lighted to recount this incident, and, as he 
talked of the dangers of the field, the fire 
of youth again glanced in his eye. He 
was naturally of a robust make, but for 
several years past the hand of age had bent 
his form, and forced him to support his 
steps with a staff. He continued, however, 
to walk about the neighbourhood till witk- 
in a few days of his death. 

25. At Springfield, near Charleville, 
county of Cork, the Right Hon. Baren 
Muskerry, Gevernor and Custos Rotulorum 
of the county of Limerick, and colonel of 
the county of Limerick Militia, &c. 

28. At Aberdeen, in the 63d year of his 
age, Mr Lewis Nicol, hair-dresser. He 
has made the following charitable bequests : 
To the Infirmary of Aberdeen, L. 5, 5s.— 
to the Lunatic Asylum, ditto, L. 5, 5s.— 
to the Sick Man’s Society, Old Aberdeen, 
L. 5, 5s. 

— At Aberdeen, Janet Youngson, at 
the advanced age of 101 years. She was a 
native of the parish of Logie, and was able 
to go about until a day or two before her 
death, being on the streets on Friday se’en- 
night. Her mother, Margaret Milne, a 
native of the neighbouring parish of Fo- 
veran, lived also to the age of 101. 

July 18. At the manse of Buncle, the 
-< John Campbell, minister of that pa- 
tish. 

19. At ‘Ferney Green, Westmoreland, 
Robert Allan, Esq. banker in Edinburgh, 
aged 72. 

22. At London, William Morrison, Fsq. 
late of Calcutta. He has bequeathed to 
the poor of his native parish of Campsie 
L. 100; to the British and Foreign Bible 
pon 500; and to the Society in Cal- 
cutta for educating the Native Indians 

24. At the manse of Glenmuick, the 
Rev. George Brown, minister of the united 


— of Glenmuikj@@lengarden, 
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24. At Argyll House, London, the Right 
Hon. Lady ‘aroline Catherine Gordon, se- 
cond daughter ot the Earl of Aberdeen. 

26. At Edinburgh, William Jeffrey, 
Esq. 

— At Kilgraston House, in the 73d year 
of his age, Francis Grant, Esq. of Kil- 
graston. 

27. At Paisley,the Rev. Joseph Kitchen, 
one of the ministers of the Wesleyan con- 
nexion, in the 48th year of his age, and 
19th of his ministry. 

— At New Galloway, after a tedious ill- 
ness, attended with the most excruciating 
pain, Mr Robert Heron, weaver, aged 77. 
He was father to Major Heron, who fell 
some years ago at the taking of the Isle of 
Bourbon, and uncle to the unfortunate his- 
torian Robert Heron, who died of a broken 
heart, at London, in the year 1807. 

30. At Brompton, in the 75th year of 
her age, Miss Pope, of Newman Street, 
formerly of the fheatre-Royal, Drury- 
Lane. 

31. At Killechieran, Lisinore, the Right 
Rev. Dr neas Chisholm. 

— -At his house, St James’s Square, 
London, Lord Anson. His Lordship was 
born the 17th of February 1767, and mar- 
ried the 15th September 1794, to Ann 
Margaret’, second daughter of Thomas Wil- 
liam Coke, of Holkham, in Norfolk, Esq. 
by Jane, daughter of Lennox Napier, Esq. 
He is succeeded in his titles and estate by 
his eldest son, Thomas William, now Lord 
Anson, born October 20. 1795. 

Aug. 1. At Baledgarno, James Gour- 
ley, Esq. in the 83d,year of his age. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr George Fordyce, 
writer there. 

2. At Baleaskie, Sir Robert Anstruther 
of Balcaskie, Baronet. 

— At Port-Glasgow, Robert Paton, 
Esq. writer. 

4.. At Galway, Ireland, in a room occu- 
pied by the band of the 77th regiment, 
where he had been maintained the last two 
months, and very humanely attended by 
three people of his colour, Molyneux, the 
celebrated pugilist. 

5. In London, after a lingering ill- 
ness, the Right Hon. General Lord Mun- 
caster, aged 73. His Lordship inherited 
the title and estates on the death of his 
brother in 1813, and is sueceeded in both 
by his only son, the Hon. Lowther Augus- 
tus John Penington, a minor. 

— At Edinburgh, Admiral Alexander 
Greme, of Gremshall. 

6. At Brighton, the Right Hon. Lady 
Charlotte Eyre, daughter of the Earl of 
Newburgh. . 

— At London, Gilbert Macleod, Esq. 
formerly of the East India Company’s Ben- 
gal medical establishment. 

— At Warsovia, Lieutenant-General 
Mickrelsky, at the age of 105 years. His 
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first entry into the ion of arms was 
in the service of the Empress Anne and 
Elizabeth of Russia, under the command of 
Field-Marshal Munich. He then passed 
into the Saxon service, and served every 
campaign of the seven years’ war. He 
afterwards fought under the banners of 
Stanislaus, and did not quit the army till 
he had attained the age of 80 years. 

6. Atthe Villeof Dunkirk, near Bough- 
ton-under-the-Blean, David Fergusson, a- 
ged 124. Fe n was a Scotsman, but 
had resided in the Ville of Dunkirk between 
60 and 60 years; he was, until within a 


few years back, a very industrious, active, 


and hard-working labourer. For the last 
four or tive years of his life he had kept his 
bed; he was, however, able to sit up, to 
take his meals, and to converse most cheer- 


fully with his numerous visitors, enjoying ~ 


very good health: about a quarter of an 
hour before his death he was helped to a 
bason of broth, which he partook of hearti- 
ly, but observed that he thought he was 
going to die ; after taking the broth he laid 
himself back upon his pillow, and his coun- 
tenance underwent a slight change, when he 
breathed his last without a struggle. He 
was married in the year 1761, at St Mil- 
dred’s, Canterbury, to Susan Codham, who 
has long since been dead, and he had no 
children. te was always esteemed by his 
neighbours as a most cheerful companion, 
and was accustomed to relate many odd 
stories and anecdotes about Queen Anne, 
George I. and If. 

7» In London, in his 50th year, Captain 
Henry Gordon, brother of the late Major 
James Gordon, of Northwood, in the Is}e 
of Wight 

8 At Edinburgh, the Hon. Walter Char- 
teris, second son of the Earl of Wemyss 
and March. 

Ak. At Irvine, in the 79th year of his 
age, James Innes, Esq. of Warrix. 

12. At Coleraine, in the 62d year of his 
age, John Cuthbert, Esq. Surveyor-Gene- 
ral of Customs.—He had retired to rest in 
ap t health and excellent spirits, 
and was found dead in his bed on the fol- 


At Hayfield, the Rev. F. M‘Lagan, 
_ a . F. 
minister of Melrose. 

ha. At Kilmarnock, at the advanced age 
of 76, John M*‘Rae, cooper there. tie 
was only once married. but has left behind 
him 12 children, 69 grand-children, and 5 

-children, in all 86 descendan:s. 

— At Aberdeen, in the 70th year of her 
age, Mrs Chalmers, widow of the late Mr 
James Chalmers, printer in Aberdeen. 

~~ At Paris, M. Millin, a learned anti- 
quary, well known to and much esteemed 
by the literati of Europe, with whom he 
maintained an extensive correspondence. 


[Sept. 1818, 


16. At Brighton, John Palmer, Esq. 
inventor of the mail coach system. He 
had been for some time in a very indiffer. 
ent state of health, and he died at an ad- 
vanced age, universally lamented, as well 
for his public services as his personal me- 
rits. 

— At Carphin, John Rait, Esq. of Car. 

in. 

18. At her cottage, near Craigo, Miss 
Helen Carnegie, sister of the late Thomas 
Carnegie, Esq. of Craigo, in the 92d year 
of her age- 

20. At Castlehill, near Dunfermline, 
Mrs Begbie, wife of Patrick Begbie, Esq. 
ef Castlehill. 

21. At Littlecott, Berkshire, Colonel 
Kellie, €. m Lieutenant Colonel of his Ma- 
jesty's 24th regiment. 
me At Pimlico, G. C. Ashley, Esq. the 
celebrated performer on the violin. 

22. At London, Capt. Henry Halkett, 
fourth son of the late Sir John Halkett, 
Bart. of Pitfirrane. 

23. At Perth, George Keir, Esq. of Mil- 
learn, M. D. formerly of the Hon. East In- 
dia Company’s Presidency, Bombay. 

— At Pitkaithley Wells, Mr Charles 
Ritchie, ironmonger, Fdinburgh. 

24. At Sandridge in Wiltshire, 
Lord Audley, in the Gist year of his age. 

His Lordship was nephew to the late Ear! 
of Castlehaven, and suecceded, on his de- 
cease, to the Barony of Heleigh, in Staf- 
fordshire.—His Lordship’s first lady was 
the third daughter of Lord Delaval, and the 
present Lady Dowager Audley, his second 
wife, was the widow of the gallant Colonc! 
Moorhouse, who fell at the siege of Banga- 
lore. His Lordship’s only son, the Hon. 
John Tuchet, succeeds to the title and 
estates. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James West, late 
leather-merchant, Netherbow, aged 87. 

25. At Milton of Durno, in the 78th 
year of his age, James Gariech, Esq. 0! 
Gariochstord. 

— At London, William Cotterell, Esq. 
Sword Beaver of the City of London. Mr 
C. was in his 70th year, and had held the 
office of sword bearer upwards of 40 year~ 

26. At St Germain en Laye, the Princess 
of Montmorency, at the age of 85 years. 

— At Glasgow in the 73d year of his age. 
Mr John M‘Gilchrist, merchant i 

— At Dalesford House, Worcestershire, 
in his 86th year, the Right Hon. Warren 
Hastings, late Governor-General of Beng:!. 
Dector of Civil Law, and one of his Maje- 
ty’s miost Hon. Privy Council. 

30. At Canaan Grove, Edinburgh, Ro- 
bert Wilson, Esq. accountant in Edinburg). 

— At Dumtries, Thomas Clark, Esq. 
Adjutant of the Dumfries-shire 
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